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PREFACE 

t 

As  is  explained  in  the  Introduction,  the  aim  of  this  compila- 
tion is  not  to  provide  bibliographies,  or  even  specifications 
of  "the  best  books,"  but  simply  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  students  to  acquire  knowledge  in  all  the  main 
branches  of  liberal  culture. 

The  experiment  being  substantially  new,  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  subjects  is  tentative.  It  will  be  observed 
that  no  pretence  is  made  of  giving  such  guidance  as  could 
qualify  for  the  practice  of  any  of  the  professions  or  arts,  their 
subject-matter  being  only  historically  dealt  with. 

For  the  Courses  on  Comparative  Hierology  and  Moral 
Philosophy  the  editor  was  originally  indebted  to  the  late 
J.  M.  Wheeler.  They  have  been  revised  up  to  date.  The 
Courses  on  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Biology,  Zoology,  and  Botany  have  been  drawn 
up  by  practised  teachers ;  and  in  the  Courses  on  Sociology, 
Politics,  Economics,  and  the  History  of  Medicine  and  of 
Music,  the  editor  has  had  welcome  aid  from  specialists. 

For  the  oversights  which  may  well  have  occurred  in 
preparing  the  other  Courses,  he  must  take  the  blame, 
pleading  only  that  he  has  not  spared  labour. 

Insofar  as  the  table  of  contents  may  not  clearly  indicate 
where  guidance  is  to  be  looked  for  on  special  topics,  the 
full  index  of  subjects  will,  it  is  hoped,  meet  the  needs  of 
inquirers. 

October^  ig04. 
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ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA 


P.  27,  Une  10.    After  "  E  "  insert  "  H." 

P.  54,  Une  4.      Add:  Mr.  Rodkinson  has  also  produced  a  "History 

of  the  Talmud." 

P.  87,  2nd  par.   /W-Boullibr  r^A/ Bouillibr. 

P.  131,  §  I.         Add:  It  will  be  found  stimulating  to  read  at  this  stage 

the  essay  of  A.  J.  Finbbrg  on  "  The  Pseudo-Science 
of /Esthetics"  (Proc.  of  Aristotelian  Soc,  New  Ser., 
vol.  i.,  1901) — a  telling  criticism  of  some  of  the 
positions  of  Bain  and  Spencer. 

P.  215,  line  3  from  bottom.     Delete  the  second  "  De." 

P.  218,  line  14.     Delete  the  second  "  De." 

P.  234,  end  of  §  5.     For  COUTI  read  CoNTl. 

P.  236,  line  3.     For  "  Mauer"  read  "  Maurer." 

P.  241,  line  5  from  bottom.     For  "A."  read  "  H." 

P.  262.     Add:  Lacfadio  Hearn,  "  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan  " 

(2nd  ed.,  2  vols.,  Kegan  Paul,  1903),  and  ''A 
Japanese  Miscellany"  (Low,  1899). 

P.  273,  line  3.     After  "  Constable  "  read  **  2  vols.,  1897-1904." 

P.  296,  §  I.         Add:  A  good  general  history  of  the  medieval  period 

is  B.  B.  Woodward's  "  The  History  of  Wales  to  its 
final  Incorporation  with  England"  (4to,  illus., 
Virtue,  1853). 

P.  306,  line  7.     Insert :  A  "  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Exploration 

of  Australia "  was  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  T. 
Woods  in  1865  (2  vols.). 

P.  307,  line  2  from  bottom.    For  Ballon  read  Ballou. 


INTRODUCTION 


I.  The  following  Courses  of  Study  were  first  planned, 
and  in  part  printed,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  in  a  weekly 
journal,  many  of  whose  readers  were  wont  to  ask  the  editor 
for  advice  as  to  lines  of  reading  on  subjects  which  interested 
them.  It  was  evident  that  some  guidance  of  the  kind  was 
a  commonly  felt  need;  and  it  seemed  to  the  editor  that  a 
compilation  which  gave  it  systematically,  covering  most 
fields  of  study  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  non-specialists, 
would  be  a  service  to  average  culture.  So  much  apprecia- 
tion was  expressed  for  what  was  then  done,  and  so  many 
appeals  have  been  privately  made  since  for  a  resumption  of 
the  enterprise,  that  the  editor  has  gladly  taken  it  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rationalist  Press  Association. 

2.  The  aim  is  primarily  to  assist  the  ordinary  unlearned 
man  to  avail  himself  of  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  lie 
around  him  in  books.  Whether  or  not  Carlyle  was  right  in 
his  dictum  that  "the  true  university  of  these  days  is  a 
library  of  printed  books,"  it  is  certain  that  a  reader  can 
learn  much  without  having  been  at  a  university;  and  for 
most  men  there  is  no  choice  in  that  matter.  There  remains 
to  them  the  common  heritage;  and  it  depends  on  their 
leisure  and  their  application  whether  and  how  far  they  enter 
upon  it.  Even  a  university  training,  planned  as  it  still  is  in 
this  country  on  ancient  lines  of  culture,  leaves  most  men 
ill-informed  on  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
human  knowledge ;  and  the  ordinary  reader,  though  he  may 
in  general  be  no  worse  informed,  is  often  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  from  not  knowing  how  he  may  best  direct  his 
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reading.  He  may  waste  much  time  over  unprofitable 
works,  and  may  miss  seeing  the  researches  that  might  have 
aided  him  most. 

3.  What  we  have  sought  to  produce  is  a  set  of  outlines 
which  may  help  industrious  and  careful  readers  to  form 
sound  opinions  on  some  or  all  of  those  problems  of  human 
development  and  destiny  which  to  illumine  is  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  education.  It  is  not  pretended  that  by 
means  of  the  reading  here  indicated  even  able  students 
can  be  qualified  as  specialists,  and  it  is  not  our  aim  to 
encourage  specialism ;  but,  in  view  of  the  desultory  nature 
of  the  information  which  goes  to  build  up  the  opinions  of 
many  admittedly  ''  cultured "  people,  it  is  believed  that  a 
series  of  plans  of  study  which  are  singly  within  the 
compass  of  persons  of  average  leisure  may  help  many 
towards  greater  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  knowledge. 

Only  after  the  undertaking  was  begun  in  its  first  form  did 
the  editor  meet  with  the  useful  volume  edited  by  Messrs. 
Sargant  and  Whishaw,  entitled  A  Guide  Book  to  Books 
(189 1,  Frowde) ;  and  while  welcoming  that  as  an  aid,  he 
still  considered  that  the  scheme  of  "Courses"  had  an 
independent  value.  So  with  the  invaluable  compilations  of 
Mr.  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein,  entitled  T?ie  Best  Books 
(ist  ed,  1 891),  and  A  Reader's  Guide  to  Contemporary 
Literature — without  pretending  for  a  moment  to  compete 
with  these  great  and  admirably  arranged  bibliographies,  one 
may  hope  to  provide  guidance  to  beginners  for  whom 
bibliographies  are  rather  deterrents  than  encouragements. 

4.  An  initial  difficulty  is  the  arrangement  of  the  courses. 
Some  people  have  strong  opinions  as  to  the  order  in  which 
branches  of  study  should  be  taken.  It  is  found,  however, 
that  educationists  who  have  set  out  with  a  scheme  of  the 
order  and  relation  of  studies,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
Comte,  come  to  doubt  whether  a  theoretically  logical  order 
is  the  most  profitable  in  practice ;  and  it  has  latterly  been 
contended  that,  instead  of  beginning  with  mathematics  and 
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rising  through  the  sciences  of  inorganic  nature  to  biology 
and  the  science  of  society,  it  is  really  best  to  start  from  the 
latter  and  work  from  humanity  to  the  cosmos.  In  any  case, 
the  order  of  subjects  in  such  an  undertaking  as  the  present 
is  a  secondary  matter.  The  student  can  use  the  courses  as 
he  pleases.  We  have,  however,  thrown  our  papers  into  an 
order  which  in  some  measure  corresponds  to  the  evolution 
of  human  ideas,  leaving  readers  to  take  the  arrangement 
for  what  it  is  worth.  Some  will  wish  to  study  certain 
subjects  for  particular  reasons,  and  will  not  seek  to  follow 
any  order  of  topics;  others  may  see  fit  to  study  on  a 
comprehensive  plan. 

5.  It  is  thought  that  they  might  not  ill  begin  by  con- 
sidering what  is  known  or  inferred  of  the  social  beginnings 
of  the  human  race.  What  the  Germans  call  Culture 
History,  and  we  Anthropology  (using  the  term  some- 
what differently  from  the  French,  who  limit  it  rather  to  the 
grounds  of  ethnology,  osteometry,  and  general  zoology)  is 
thus  taken  as  a  starting-point  It  is  here  held  to  include 
the  study  of  human  origins  in  general,  on  the  basis  of  the 
researches  of  modem  evolutionists  in  geology,  biology,  and 
the  life  of  contemporary  savages. 

6.  A  natural  next  step  is  the  study  of  the  earliest  systems 
of  human  thought  known  to  us — namely,  those  preserved  in 
the  mythologies  of  all  races.  Mythology  preserves  man's 
early  explanations  of  nature  in  terms  of  his  own  personality, 
his  fears,  his  passions,  and  above  all  his  dreams,  which 
restore  his  dead  to  life ;  and  the  science  of  Comparative 
Mythology,  so  Oeu:  as  that  study  deserves  to  be  called  a 
science,  partly  reduces  the  medley  of  these  primitive  guessings 
and  theorisings  to  general  laws  of  mental  tendency.  Along 
with  this  largely  spurious  knowledge,  which  is  nevertheless 
a  most  important  illustration  of  the  tendencies  of  human 
thought,  and  which  from  the  first  embodied  some  of  their 
real  knowledge  of  nature,  men  gradually  amassed  a  certain 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena,  and  a  certain  command 
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of  the  arts  of  life  and  civilisation.  At  first  history  and 
mythology  are  of  a  piece ;  later  they  separate,  and  though 
the  mental  tendencies  which  constructed  myth-lore  long 
continue  to  affect  the  writing  of  history,  and  to  this  day 
do  so  intermittently,  those  tendencies  come  to  be  mainly 
restricted  to  the  sphere  of  religion,  while  history  swells  into 
an  immense  record  of  the  affairs  of  societies  and  the  lives 
of  distinguished  men. 

7.  These  studies  of  human  evolution  thus  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  the  phenomena  of  religion,  which  are  simply  the 
ritualistic  and  doctrinal  aspects  of  the  tendency  of  mind 
that  set  up  myth-lore.  Our  next  course  of  study,  then,  is  on 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Science  of  Religions,  or,  very 
awkwardly.  Comparative  Religion,  or,  more  circumspectly 
but  still  unsatisfactorily.  Comparative  Theology.  To  this 
question-begging  term  we  prefer  that  suggested  by  a  leading 
specialist — Comparative  Hierology.  Under  this  title  it 
is  sought  to  guide  the  student  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
affinities  of  all  religious  systems,  and  enable  him  to  trace 
out  those  tendencies  of  early  thought  which  produce  so 
many  correspondences  of  belief,  dogma,  and  ceremonial,  in 
widely-simdered  races. 

8.  But  for  the  intelligent  European  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  special  interest  to  study  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  set  of  religious  beliefs  with  which  he  comes  in  contact ; 
and  we  accordingly  offer  special  papers  of  guidance  to  the 
study  of  The  Making  of  Judaism  and  The  Making  of 
Christianfty,  by  way  of  enabling  inquirers  to  form  an 
intelligent  opinion  on  matters  which  constantly  challenge 
judgment 

9.  In  the  study  of  these  subjects  there  must  needs  arise 
questions  of  evidence  and  proof  and  theory  which  come 
under  the  scope  of  what  we  term  Logic  and  Philosophy  ; 
and  at  this  stage,  and  not  before,  we  have  thought  fit  to 
introduce  courses  of  reading  in  these  special  branches. 
Some  recommend  that  a  study  of  Logic  should  precede  any 
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inquiry  into  disputed  matters  of  knowledge  and  belief. 
The  editor  does  not  share  that  view,  being  personally  of 
opinion  that  right  methods  of  reasoning  are  best  to  be 
acquired  by  actual  contact  with  the  problems  which  life 
presents  to  the  reason.  Courses  on  Philosophy,  divided 
under  the  two  heads  of  "Theories  of  Existence  and  of 
Knowledge "  and  "  Moral  Philosophy  or  Theories  of  Con* 
duct,"  are  accordingly  introduced  first.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  older  d  priori  method  of  studying  Logic  has  drifted 
insensibly  towards  a  psychological  study  of  the  processes  of 
the  intelligence,  the  course  on  Logic  is  followed  by  one  on 
Psychology,  and  that  in  turn  by  one  on  ^Esthetics. 

lo.  When  we  have  methodised  our  search  for  knowledge 
thus  far,  a  natural  progression  will  lead  us  to  a  new  and 
important  application  of  our  studies  in  our  capacity  of 
citizens — the  attempt,  namely,  to  master  what  on  the 
theoretical  side  we  may  term  the  Science  of  Society,  or  on 
the  practical  side  the  task  of  Civic  Co-operation.  These 
conceptions  seem  to  the  editor  to  be  bound  up  together ; 
and  he  therefore  offers  a  further  set  of  papers  on  the 
studies  which  constitute  the  science,  and  train  for  the  art,  in 
question.  These  deal  with  (i)  History,  regarded  simply  as 
a  record  of  the  fortunes  of  societies,  civilisations,  and  forms 
of  government;  and  (2)  the  Social  Sciences,  including 
(a)  Politics — that  is,  the  analysis  of  the  processes  and 
results  of  government  and  legislation  seen  in  history,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  the  best  arrangements  for  our  own 
society ;  (b)  Economics,  or  the  tendential  laws  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  consequent  social  evolution,  under  different 
conditions,  studied  with  a  view  to  political  action  or  resist- 
ance to  action ;  (c)  Jurisprudence,  or  the  science  of  Law ; 
and  (d)  Education,  as  science  and  as  art.  These  studies, 
with  those  of  Anthropology,  Hierology,  and  History,  may 
be  held  to  build  up  what  is  somewhat  vaguely  but  very 
conveniently  termed  (3)  Sociology;  and  there  has  been 
added,  under  that  head,  a  course  of  study  of  the  co-ordinated 
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doctrines  put  forward  by  leading  thinkers  on  the  nature  and 
tendencies  and  laws  of  societies  generally.  Needless  to  say, 
a  student  with  little  leisure  for  the  study  of  history  may  very 
well  see  fit  to  take  his  Sociology  first,  and  pick  up  his  history 
later  as  he  can.  But  the  editor  advises  all  to  give  some 
heed  to  Economics. 

•  II.  The  wide  field  of  history  has  for  purposes  of  intelli- 
gent study  to  be  divided  and  sub-divided.  We  make  first 
one  broad  division  into  General  or  Political  History,  and 
Culture  History.  These  must  needs  overlap ;  but  they  may 
be  approached  from  different  sides.  Under  the  first  division 
will  fall  to  be  considered : — 

I. — General  Surveys  and  Period  Surveys. 
II. — National  and  Racial  Histories. 

Under  the  second  will  fall  to  be  considered  collectively 
and  separately  the  lines  of  progress  which  together  make 
up  progress  in  civilisation.     These  may  be  studied  through 

I. — Histories  of  Civiusation,  general  or  partial. 
II. — Histories  of  the  Arts,  Culture,  Institutions, 
and  Branches  of  Knowledge. 

The  first  of  these  two  latter  branches  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  identified  with  General  or  Political  History,  but  is 
also  to  be  studied  independently  of  political  correlations 
and  of  national  limits.     It  includes : — 

I.  General  Histories  of  Civilisation;  2.  Histories  of 
Phases  of  Society^  as:  (a)  Slavery;  (S)  Commerce;  (^) 
Warfare  and  Military  Forces ;  (ct)  Feudalism ;  (e)  Laws 
and  Jurisprudence ;  3.  Histories  of  National  or  Racial 
Civilisations, 

The  second  branch  is  sub-divided  as  follows : — 

I.  History  of  the  Fine  Arts :  (a)  Drawing,  Painting,  and 
Sculpture,  including  the  arts  of  decoration ;  {p)  Architec- 
ture; (c)  Music;  \i)  Drama  as  an  art  form;  2.  History 
of  the  Industrial  Arts^  Machinery^  etc,;  3.  History  of  the 
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Physical  Sciences ;  4.  History  of  Medicine  ;  5.  Histories  of 
Uterahires;    6.  History  of  Universities  and  Educational 
Methods  and  Systems;   7.  History  of  Sects,  Orders,   and 
Churches  (apart  from  the  question  of  religious  origins) ;  8. 
History  of  Amusements  and  SocicU  Usages, 

12.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  subjects  are  here  considered 
historically  which  are  also  treated  educationally  or  exposi- 
torily — e^,,  the  History  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  which 
Sciences  are  treated  as  Courses  of  Study  in  themselves; 
while  other  subjects  are  here  excluded  from  Culture 
History  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it — e^,. 
Philosophy,  which  has  been  treated  expositorily  on  historical 
lines  in  two  separate  Courses  of  Study.  These  apparent 
irregularities  are  necessities  of  our  undertaking.  We  cannot 
propose  to  teach  Philosophy  as  a  body  of  ascertained  truths : 
it  is  a  manifold  body  of  clashing  opinions,  best  to  be  con- 
sidered historically.  The  Physical  Sciences,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  treated  as  bodies  of  more  or  less  well 
ascertained  truth;  but  it  is  also  profitable  to  study  the 
historical  process  by  which  they  have  attained  their  present 
form.  The  Fine  Arts,  again,  are  only  partly  open  to 
expository  or  educational  treatment  by  mere  printed 
teaching;  but  their  history  may  very  well  be  so  treated, 
and  the  study  of  it  may  be  so  guided.  Similarly,  Litera- 
ture must  be  treated  solely  as  a  body  of  more  or  less 
artistic  material,  to  which  we  can  supply  finger-posts. 

13.  For  the  learning  of  languages  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  in  such  a  compilation  as  this  to  offer  any 
guidance;  but  Philology,  the  science  of  language  in 
general,  is  entitled  to  be  treated  like  any  of  the  social  or 
natural  sciences,  and  is  accordingly  made  the  subject  of  a 
course. 

14.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  Natural  or  Physical 
Sciences  cannot  be  properly  studied  without  practical 
observation  and  experiment ;  and  on  this  groimd  the 
student  should  seek  oral  instruction.     But  inasmuch  as 
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book  study  is  also  necessary  in  all,  we  have  had  drawn  up 
by  competent  students  courses  of  study  in  (i)  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  and  Chemistry,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department ; 
(a)  Astronomy  ;  (3)  Geology  ;  and  (4)  Biology. 

15.  As  these  Courses  of  Study  are  designed  for  English- 
speaking  readers  in  general,  they  deal  mainly  with  books  in 
the  English  language ;  though,  as  so  many  English  people 
read  French,  reference  to  specially  useful  books  in  that 
language  are  frequently  given;  and  German  and  other 
foreign  works  are  mentioned  where  there  is  no  English 
translation  or  similar  treatise.  The  student  need  not  be 
reminded  that  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages — now 
made  easy  by  many  books  for  home-learners — is  a  great 
help  to  a  really  wide  knowledge.  But  we  do  not  aim  at  an 
encyclopaedia  of  learning ;  we  simply  offer  a  set  of  useful 
clues  to  the  independent  study  of  important  subjects* 
Many  readers,  doubtless,  will  have  to  resort  to  public  and 
other  libraries  for  most  of  the  works  recommended;  but 
the  editor  may  be  permitted  to  advise  that  book-buying  is 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  investment  of  small  sums,  and  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  every  one  of  us  can  to  some  little 
extent  encourage  science  and  hterature — in  other  words, 
promote  civilisation. 

For  the  guidance  of  students,  the  books  best  adapted  to 
readers  of  little  leisure,  or-  specially  recommended  to 
beginners,  are  indicated  by  black  type ;  and  works  of  more 
elaborate  character  and  standard  rank  by  ordinary  type 
spaced  out.  In  some  of  the  courses  warnings  are  given 
against  untrustworthy  works ;  but  guidance  of  this  kind  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  as  a  rule. 


Course  I. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

§  I.  An  excellent  survey  of  the  subject-matter  of  this 
science  is  made  in  the  manual  entitled  ''Anthropology: 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Man  and  Civilisation," 
by  Dr.  E.  B.  TylOP  (Macmillan  &  Co.).  Probably  no 
better  handbook  has  been  written  on  any  subject.  It  deals 
with  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  man  and  of  races,  the  rise 
of  language,  writing,  the  "  arts  of  life ''  and  the  "  arts  of 
pleasure,"  the  beginnings  of  science  and  of  religious  beliefs, 
and  the  development  of  society.  The  "Anthropology" 
of  M.  TopiNARD  (Eng.  trans..  Chapman  &  Hall,  new 
ed.  1890)  is  on  quite  different  lines  from  those  of  Dr« 
Tyler's  manual,  but  in  its  way  is  also  valuable.  Its 
"anthropology"  is  rather  a  close  study  of  the  peculiarities 
of  races,  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  primitive  men 
as  gathered  from  their  remains  and  relics,  than  a  survey  of 
the  beginnings  of  civilisation.  Those  who  desire  a  shorter 
and  more  popular  treatment  of  the  subject  may  profitably 

turn  to  Mr.   Clodd's   **ChUdhood  of  the  World" 

(Kegan  Paul,  3rd  ed.  1875). 

§  2.  The  student  who  at  this  stage  desires  to  go  more 
thoroughly  into  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man  before 
studying  the  rise  of  civilisation,  may  take  up  Mr.  Samuel 
Laingf's    ludd    and    comprehensive    treatise,    ''HodeFIi 

Science  and  Modem  Thought "  (R.  P.  A.  6d.  Reprint, 

revised  by  Mr.  Clodd,  1 902),  and  Bemhard  VOn  Cotta's 
*'6eolOgy  and  History:  A  Popular  Exposition  of  all  that 
is  Known  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  in  Prehistoric 
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Times"  (K^;an  Paul,Trubner,  &  Co.,  1865,  and  rep.),  whence 
he  may  proceed  to  the  two  leading  works  of  Charles 
Darwin,  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  which  raises 
the  general  problem  of  the  evolution  of  the  forms  of  life  on 
the  planet;  and  "The  Descent  of  Man,"  which  takes 
up  the  special  problem  of  the  development  of  man  from 
lower  forms.  As,  however,  these  works  cover  a  great  deal 
of  scientific  detail,  it  may  be  found  preferable  in  this 
connection  to  take  up  a  briefer,  later,  and  more  general 
treatise  such  as  Professor  OseaP  Schmidt's  **  Doctrine 
of  Descent  and  Darwinism"  (£ng.  trans,  in  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series) ;  or  the  lucid  and  attractive  little 

work  of  Mr.  Dennis  Hird,  ''An  Easy  Outline  of 

Evolution"  (R.  P.A.,  1903),  which  gives  a  good  pre- 
liminary view  of  the  whole  evolutionary  doctrine  as  well  as^ 
of  Darwinism  in  particular.  Of  great  value,  though  putting 
forward  some  theories  still  in  dispute,  are  Professor  Ernst 
Haeckel's  "Natural  History  of  Creation" 
and  "The  Evolution  of  Man"  (Eng.  trans.,  2  vols, 
each;  Kegan  Paul).  A  more  compendious  study  by  the 
same  author  on  ''The  Pedigrree  of  Han/'  with  other 
essays  on  related  topics,  is  published  in  English  in  a 
cheaper  form  than  these  works  (Bonner);  and  with  it 
should  be  read  his  later  paper  "  The  Last  Link  "  (Eng.  tr., 

A.  &  C.  Black,  1898).  Mr.  E.  Clodd's  "Story  of 
Creation  "  (R.  P.  A.  6d.  Reprint,  1904)  and  his "  Story  of 

Primitive  Han  "  (Newnes's  "  Library  of  Useful  Stories  ") 
give  very  helpful  general  views,  horn  the  latest  sources.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  "Antiquity  of  Man"  (Murray,  4th  ed., 
1873)  is  still  worth  reading.  On  the  fundamental  problem 
of  the  development  of  intelligence  there  is  a  very  able  and 
original  research  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  "Mind  in 
Ev  o  1  ut  i  o  n  "  (Macmillan,  1 901), which  will  well  repay  study, 
as  will  the  works  of  L.  Preyer,  there  specified.  On  the  same 
problem  there  is  some  valuable  research  inG.  H.  Lewes's 
"Physical  Basis  of  M i n d "  (Longmans,  1877);  but 
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in  these  works  we  have  really  entered  on  the  study  of 
Psychology. 

§  3.  In  r^ard  to  the  ostensible  divisions  of  the  races 
of  men,  the  latest  and  fullest  descriptive  work  is  that  of 
Ratzel,  trans,  in  Eng.  under  the  somewhat  misleading 
title,  "The  History  of  Mankind"  (German  title, 
Vblkerkunde^  "Description  of  Peoples"),  published  in 
parts,  making  3  vols.  4to,  by  Macmillan,  with  pref.  by  Dr. 
Tylor  (1896-8).  A  recent  compendious  and  competent 
survey  of  the  ground  of  ethnology  is  J.  Deniker'S  ''The 
Races  of  Han"  (Contemporary  Science  Series:  Walter 
Scott);  but  for  general  purposes  resort  may  still  be 
had  to  such  easily  accessible  books  as  Dr.  Robert 
Brown's  "Races  of  Mankind";  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood's 
"Natural  History  of  Man";  the  English  translation  of 
Oscar  Peschel's  "Races  of  Men"  (originally 
published  by  King  &  Co.,  1876)  ;  C.  Loring  Brace's 
"  Races  of  the  Old  World"  (1863);  "The  Human  Species" 
of  Professor  Quatrefaoes  (Int.  Sd.  Series);  and  Carl 
Vogt's  "Lectures  on  Man"  (Eng.  trans,  published  by 
Anthropological  Society).  Dr.  Prichard's  "Races  of 
Man,"  though  out  of  date,  may  still  be  useful  to  those  who 
have  not  access  to  anything  later.    The  able  work  of  H. 

LetouFneau,  *'  Sk)ciology  based  upon  Ethnogrraphy  *' 

(Chapman  &  Hall),  carried  the  study  of  race  origins  to  new 
conclusions ;  and  Andr£  Lefevre's  "  Race  and  Langauge  " 
(Int  Sci.  Series)  is  no  less  advanced  in  its  method.  Other 
works  are  mentioned  in  Dr.  Tylor's  list. 

The  rapid  accumulation  of  anthropological  material  in 
recent  years  has  given  rise  to  much  fresh  speculation,  which 
the  student  will  do  well  to  follow.  Of  primary  importance, 
as  contravening  old  assumptions  (deriving  primarily  from 
the  Hebrew  legends)  concerning  the  origination  of  the 
"Aryan"  races  in  Asia,  are  S.  Reinach's  LOrigine  des 
Aryens  (Paris :  Leroux,  1893)  and  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor's 
'*  Origrin  of  the  Aryans  "  (Walter  Scott :  Contemporary 
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Science  Series).  The  latter  work  sets  forth  the  results  of  a 
series  of  German  investigations,  on  a  line  early  suggested 
by  the  English  ethnologist  and  scholar  Latham  [whose 
"Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man"  (1850)  is  still 
worth  looking  into.  His  hint  as  to  the  European  origin  of 
the  Aryans — though  not  the  ^rst  or  the  broadest  to  that 
effect — ^was  independently  dropped  in  his  introduction  to 
his  edition  of  the  Gtrmania  of  Tadtus]. 

But  Taylor's  positions  in  turn  are  challenged  by  still 
more  "advanced"  theorists ;  and  for  the  latest  speculations 
it  is  necessary    to   turn    to   such    a  work    as   Professor 

Sergi's  ''The    Mediterranean    Race"  (Eng.  trans., 

improved,  1901 ;  Scott's  C.  S.  Series),  which  at  least  makes 
clear  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  race 
derivations.  It  gives  many  references  to  the  specialist 
literature  of  the  subject. 

§  4.  The  evidence  on  which  our  conceptions  of  the 
origins  of  civilisation  must  rest  are,  primarily,  the  relics 
and  vestiges  of  prehistoric  peoples,  and,  secondarily,  the 
phenomena  of  the  lower  forms  of  civilisation  observed  in 
historic  times.     For  the  former  data,  see  generally  Professor 

N.  JoIy*s  ''Han  before  Metals"  (Int.  Sci.  Series); 

Sir  John  Lubbock's  "Prehistoric  Times" 
(Williams  &  Norgate,  5th  ed.,  1890) ;  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson's  "Prehistoric  Man"  (Macmillan,  3rd  ed.,  1876). 
For  special  researches  see  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins's 
important  works  on  "Cave-Hunting"  and  "Early 
Man  in  Britain"  (Macmillan);  E.T.Stevens's  "Flint 
Chips"  (1870);  J.  Evans's  "Ancient  Stone  Implements  of 
Great  Britain  "  and  "  Ancient  Bronze  Implements  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland"  (Longmans  &  Co.) — two  standard  works 
of  great  value;  Mr.  W.  Pengelly's  lectures  on  the  Cave  Men 
in  the  Manchester  and  Glasgow  series  of  Popular  Science 
Lectures;  Dr.  J.  Fergusson's  "Rude  Stone 
Monuments"  (Murray,  1872);  and  Dr.  Wilson's  "Pre- 
historic Annals  of  Scotland  "  (Macmillan).     One  of  the  most 
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comprehensive  discussions  of  the  problem  raised  by  these 
researches,  as  to  the  manner  of  the  beginnings  of  civilisa- 
tion, is  Dr.  Robert  Munro's  "Prehistoric 
Problems"  (Blackwood,  1897). 

§  5.  For  the  study  of  early  human  society  and  civilisation, 
as  illustrated  by  ancient  and  modem  observation,  a  mass  of 
valuable  matter,  not  yet  superseded,  is  supplied  by  the 

'* Introduction  to  Anthropology"  (published  by  the 

Anthropological  Society)  translated  from  Waitz's  standard 
work.  Anthropologic  der  Naturvolker;  by 
Dr.  Tylor's  "Researches  into  the  Early 
History  of  Mankind"  (1865)  and  "Primitive 
Culture"  (3rd  ed.,  189 1,  2  vols.;  both  Murray) ;  and  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  "The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion" (Longmans,  5th  ed.,  1889).  W.  Schneider's  Die 
Naturooiker  (2  Bde.,  1885-6)  has  critical  and  co- 
ordinative  value  of  its  own.  At  the  head  of  his  list  of 
works  on  early  civilisation,  Dr.  Tylor  places  the   late  Sir 

Henry  S.  Maine's  ''  Ancient  Law."    This  work  is  still 

of  value,  but  its  assumptions  as  to  the  beginnings  of  human 
society  are  in  large  part  shaken  by  the  investigations  of  the 
late  J.  F.  McLennan,  as  set  forth  in  his  "Studies 
in  Ancient  History"  (1876;  rep.  Macmillan,  1886), 
and  the  second  (posthumous)  serie3  of  "  Studies  "  (Mac- 
millan, 1896);  also  in  "The  Patriarchal  Theory"  (1885) 
by  his  brother,  based  on  his  papers.  The  issues  raised  in 
these  works  are  fully  treated  in  ''The  Primitive  Family" 
by  the  Danish  scholar  Starcke  (Int.  Sd.  Series),  in  which, 
however,  the  material  collected  is  of  more  value  than  the 
author's  criticism.  In  this  connection  attention  is  due  to  the 
work  of  Julius  Lippert,  Die  GesMchte  der  Familie  (1884) ; 
and  to  the  epoch-marking  research  oli^  KcnoTE.Y{^  Das  Mutter- 
recht  (i860).  Another  recent  work  of  much  interest  is  M. 
Letourneau's  "Evolution  of  Marriage  and 
theFamily"  (Scott ;  C.  S.  Series) ;  but  the  great  treatise 
on    that    subject     is    the     "History    of    Human 
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Marriage"  by  Edward  Westermarck  (Mac- 
millan,  2nd  ed.,  1894).  Yet  others  are  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Morgan's  "Ancient  Society"  (1877),  a  work 
which  well  deserves  reprinting;  Mr.  Staniland  Wake's 
"  Development  of  Marriage  and  Kinship  "  (Redway) ;  and 
Professor  Robertson  Smith's  "  Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
Ancient  Arabia"  (Clarendon  Press;  2nd  ed.  revised,  1903) 
— an  original  research  of  great  importance.  Another 
important  line  of  investigation  is  very  competently  surveyed 

in  Mr.  J.  6.  Frazer's  article  on  ''Totemism"  in  the 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  (reprinted  separately,  A.  &  C. 
Black).  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  "Principles 
of  Sociology"  should  be  referred  to  for  his  synthetic 
view  of  the  questions  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  works; 
and  further  lights  may  be  had  from  the  articles  by  Dr. 
Tylor  on  Ordeals,  Salutations,  Games,  and  Oaths,  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica^  and  that  of  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  on  "Sacrifice."  Specially  worthy  of  attention  in 
this  connection  is  the  conception  of  primitive  religion  and 
its  practices — as  bearing  not  only  on  the  intellectual  history 
of  the  race  but  on  its  beginnings  in  the  way  of  agriculture — 

set  forth  in  the  late  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  ''  Evolution  of 
the  Idea  of  God  "  (1897;  R.  P.  A.  6d.  Reprint,  1903). 

§  6.  History  proper  begins  vaguely  and  doubtfully  in  the 
traditions  and  records  of  societies  which  have  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilisation.  The  process  of  con- 
solidation preceding  this  must  have  been  very  long-drawn, 
and  remains  very  obscure.  It  is  partly  dealt  with  in  the 
group  of  works  last  mentioned;  but  a  further  stage  of  the 
investigation  is  reached  in  the  study  of  the  first  fixed 
agricultural  communities.    A  useful  survey  of  this  inquiry 

is  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  Gomme's  '"The  Villi^e  Com- 
munity "  (Contemporary  Science  Series),  which  presents 
some  of  the  latest  views,  still  in  part  speculative.  It 
however  guards  the  reader  against  the  assumption  made  in 
Sir  H.  S.  Maine's  "  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and 
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West "  (Murray)  that  such  communities  are  peculiar  to  the 
Aryan  family  of  peoples.  The  standard  works  on  the 
subject,  in  English,  are  Mr.  Frederic  Seebohm's 
''English  Village  Community"  (Longmans,  3rd 
ed.,  1884),  and  "The  Indian  Village  Com- 
munity" of  Mr.  B.  H.  Baden-Powell  (Longmans, 
1896).  On  the  general  question  of  the  rise  of  social  institu- 
tions, it  is  well  to  note  the  further  expositions  of  Sir  H.  S. 
Maine  in  his  "Early  History  of  Institutions,"  and  "Disser- 
tations on  Early  Law  and  Custom  "  (Murray). 

§  7.  The  physical  conditions  which  specially  further  the 
development  of  an  advanced  civilisation  from  barbaric 
beginnings  have  not  been  specially  considered  by  any  of  the 
above-cited  investigators.  The  most  suggestive,  and  indeed 
almost  the  only  comprehensive,  view  of  these  conditions  is 
still  that  put  forward  in  the  first  volume  of  Buckle's 
"Introduction  to  the  History  of  Civilisa- 
tion in  England"  (cheap  reprint,  in  one  vol,  anno- 
tated by  the  present  editor,  Routledge,  1904).  This  should 
be  carefully  read,  as  its  teaching  is  constantly  misrepre- 
sented even  by  specialist  writers.  On  these,  see  the  editor's 
criticisms  in  "Buckle  and  his  Critics"  (Sonnenschein, 
1896).  The  late  Mr.  Baoehot's  "Physics  and  Politics" 
(Int.  Sci.  Series)  has  suggestive  matter  in  this  con- 
nection, but  his  work  bears  mainly  on  historical  problems 
which  fall  to  be  considered  under  History  proper. 
On  the  earlier  issue,  Mr.  Staniland  Wake's  "  Chapters 
on  Man"  (1868)  are  worth  reading;  and  part  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  "  Principles  of  Sociology  "  are  important  in  this 
connection.  At  the  close  of  "Buckle  and  his  Critics" 
will  be  found  a  synthetic  tabular  view  of  Buckle's  doc- 
trine, with  suggestions  for  its  extension,  and  there  is  a 
schema  of  the  conditions  and  process  of  early  civilisation  in 
the  editor's  "  Introduction  to  English  Politics "  (Richards, 
1900). 
§  8.  Dr.  Tylor  in  his  manual  rightly  takes  up  Language 
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before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
"  Arts  of  Life."    The  works  he  cites  may  for  the  most  part 
suffice  for  the  ordinary  student,  though  the  English  exposi- 
tion of  this  subject  still  admits  of  great  extension  and 
improvement.     The  problem  of  the  beginnings  of  human 
speech     is     much     discussed    by    Professor    F.    Max 
MOller  in  his  various  works,  for  instance  the  *' Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Language" (revised ed.  in  2  vols.^ 
Longmans),  "  Biographies  of  Words,  and  The  Home  of  the 
Aryans,"  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  and  "The 
Science  of  Thought";   but  his  views  must  be  taken  with 
caution.     In  this  connection  should  be  studied  "Mental 
Evolution  in  Man,"  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Romanes  (Kegan  Paul, 
1888);  the  work  of  L.T.  Hobhouse  on  "  Mind  in  Evolution," 
above  mentioned ;  and  L.  Geiger's  "  Contributions  to  the 
History  of  the  Development  of  the  Human  Race"     (Eng.  tr. 
Triibner,  1880).     It  is  still  well  worth  the  student's  while 
to   read  the  famous   "Diversions    of   Pur  ley,"  by 
HoRNE  TooKE,  which  exhibits  an  amount  of  philosophic 
originality  and  penetration  not  often  to  be  found  in  later 
English  writers  on  the  principles  of  language.     Professor 
Sayce's  "Principles  of  Comparative  Philo- 
logy "    (Triibner)    and     "Introduction    to    the 
Science   of  Language"  (new  and  cheaper  ed.)  are 
scholarly  works,  as  are  "  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Language  " 
(Int.  Sci.  Series)  and  "Language  and  its  Study"  (Triibner), 
by  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  ;  but  the  two  latter  writers  are 
to  be  studied  more  for  Philology,  the  comparative  science 
of  language,  than  for  the  anthropological  problem. 

§  9.  In  regard  to  the  beginnings  of  human  morals  (which 
will  fall  to  be  specially  dealt  with  in  the  Course  of  Study 
on  Moral  Philosophy,  but  which  are  boimd  up  with  many 
of  the  investigations  in  the  works  above  cited),  the  student 
will  find  much  useful  matter  in  Mr.  Staniland  Wake's 
"  Evolution  of  Morality  "  (1878,  2  vols.),  though  that  writer's 
position  and   method  are  only  partially  scientific.     Much 
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more  so  are  the  methods  of  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  "Prin- 
ciples of  Sociology"  and  *'Data  of  Ethics" 
(latterly  included  in  **  Principles  of  Ethics  "),  and  of  Professor 
Clifford  in  the  essay  "  On  the  Scientific  Basis  of  Morals  " 
in  his  "  Lectures  and  Essays."  The  fullest  study  of  moral 
evolution  in  English,  however,  is  Mr.  A.  Sutherland's 
treatise  on  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the 
Moral  Instinct"  (2  vols.  Longmans,  1898),  which 
begins  with  animal  life  and  passes  upwards  from  the  life  of 
savages  to  that  of  civilisation.  Its  value  is  rather  documen- 
tary than  philosophical.  See  further  the  article  by  Mr. 
S.  Alexander  on  "  Natural  Selection  in  Morals,"  in  the 
International  JaurfMl  of  Ethics ^  July,  1882.  Very  useful 
also  is  the  matter  collected  by  Mrs.  Besant  in  her  paper 
"The  Genesis  of  Conscience"  in  Our  Corner^  Vol.  ix., 
1887 ;  by  BOcHNER  in  his  "  Force  and  Matter  "  and  "  Mind 
in  Animals  "  (Bonner) ;  by  Romanes  in  his  "Animal  Intel- 
ligence" (Int  Sci.  Series)  and  "Mental  Evolution  in 
Animals"  (Kegan  Paul,  1888);  and  by  Lubbock  in  his 
"  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  "  and  "  The  Senses,  Instincts,  and 
Intelligence  of  Animals  "  (Int.  Sci.  Series). 


Course  II. 

COMPARATIVE  MYTHOLOGY 

§  I.  The  study  of  the  myths  of  all  races  has  within  the 
past  generation  been  carried  out  with  much  industry,  but 
thus  far  without  the  establishment  of  any  save  a  few  simple 
general  laws  which  are  undisputed.  All  students  admit 
that  myths  are  primarily  attempts  to  explain  the  facts  of 
Nature  and  human  experience  in  terms  of  primitive  intelli- 
gence and  fancy ;  but  when  it  is  attempted  to  find  special 
"  keys  "  to  the  process  of  myth-construction,  and  to  reduce  the 
data  of  mjTthology  to  certain  specific  explanatory  principles, 
there  is  much  conflict  of  opinion.  The  brilliant  treatise  of 
K.  O.  MOller,  translated  as  "  Introduction  to  a  Scientific 
System  of  Mythology  "  (1844),  is  an  admirably  suggestive,  but 
not  a  definitive,  generalisation  of  the  subject-matter ;  and  the 
essay  published  by  Professor  Regnaud  under  the  title  ^^  Com- 
ment naissent  les  Mythes^^  (Paris,  Alcan :  1898)  does  not 
adequately  answer  that  question,  his  thesis  being  simply  that 
"the  whole  Indo-European  mythology  derives  from  verbal 
substitutions  and  personifications,''  and  his  evidence  being 
confined  to  Sanskrit  texts.  Of  greater  scientific  value  as 
pointing  to  the  true  psychological  roots  of  the  myth-making 
faculty  is  the  essay  of  TitO  Vignoli  on  **Myth  and 
Soience"  (international  Scientific  Series).  A  short  survey 
of  the  evolution  of  mythology  as  a  special  science  is  given 
in  Part  I.  of  the  editor's  "  Christianity  and  Mythology  " 
(Rationalist  Press,  1900),  and  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  science  is  properly  to  be  con- 
stituted. 
§  2.  All  readers  know  something  of  the  myths  of  some 
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races  :  all  of  us  in  our  childhood  pick  up  some  in  the  shape 
of  fairy  tales  and  nursery  rhymes.  And  it  is  not  a  bad 
banning  in  the  study  of  Comparative  Mythology  to  take 
up  some  collections  of  the  so-called  Folk  Lore  of  our  own 
and  other  races.  Mr.  E.  S.  Hartland's  work  on  **  The 
Science  of  Fairy  Tales  "  (Walter  Scott :  Contemporary 
Science  Series)  gives  many  clues.  Keightley's  "Fairy 
Mythology  "  (Bohn)  is  useful ;  and  Grimm's  "  Fairy  Tales  " 
are  easily  procurable  in  English  translations.  Among 
special  collections  may  be  mentioned  J.  F.  Campbell's 
"  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands  "  (new  ed.,  Gaelic 
and  English,  Gardiner,  Paisley,  4  vols.,  1890-3);  W.W.Gill's 
"  Mjrths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific,"  with  pref.  by 
Max  Miiller  (1876);  E.  Shortland's  "  Maori  Religion  and 
Mythology"  (1882);  Sir  G.  Grey's  "Polynesian  Mythology" 
(Murray) ;  and  W.  R.  S.  Ralston's  "  Russian  Folk  Tales  " 
(1873),  "Songs  of  the  Russian  People"  (1872);  and  trans, 
of  "  Tibetan  Tales  "  (Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  1882). 

§  3.  The  most  representative  English  repertory  of  facts  as 
to  primitive  thought  is  still  Dr.  E.  B.  T y L o r's  "Primi- 
tive Culture,"  (3rd  ed.,  2  vols.,  Murray,  1891),  which  is  of 
prime  importance  to  the  student  alike  of  early  mjrthology 
and  the  beginnings  of  civilisation.  Similarly  bound  up  with 
data  as  to  primitive  society,  many  data  as  to  the  mjrth- 
making  habits  of  early  or  uncivilised  races  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Spencer's  "Principles  of  Sociology" 
(Williams  &  Norgate,  3rd.  ed.  of  vol.  i,  1885).  A  valuable 
collection  of  one  order  of  folk  lore  and  myth  is  made  by 
A.  DE  GuBERNATis,  Under  the  title,  "Zoological 
Mythology"  (Triibner,  2  vols.,  1872).  But  the  most 
exhaustive  investigation  that  has  yet  been  made  as  regards 
the  bases  of  a  large  order  of  myths  is  J.  G.  F  raze  r's 
great  treatise,  "T  h  e  Golden  B  o  u  g  h  "  (2nd  ed.,  3  vols., 
1900),  which  provides  a  new  order  of  elucidations  for  many 
of  the  problems  of  primitive  religion.  Mr.  Frazer's  research 
may  be  described  as  a  development  of  the  principles  laid 
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down  by  the  German  Mannhardt,  who  first  propounded  his 
folk-lore  method  in  his  "  Germanische  Mythen:  Forschungen  " 
(Berlin,  1858),  and  developed  it  in  his  ^^  Mythologiscke 
Forschungen^"  but  especially  in  his  2  vols,  of  *'  Wald-  und 
J^Zfi^Zfif"  (all  posthumously  published:  18  74  and  75-77).  All 
subsequent  mythology  has  been  influenced  towards  scientific 
method  by  his.     Of  this  fruitful  line  of  research,  Mrs. 

J.  H.  Phllpot's  monograph,  '*The  Saered  Tree ;  or,  the 
Tree  in  Rellgrion  and  Myth"  (Macmillan,  1897),  is  a 

notably  interesting  product. 

Special  investigations  into  the  barbaric  lore  of  the  New 
World  have  been  made  by  the  American  scholar,  Dr. 
Brinton,  in  his  "  Myths  of  the  New  World"  and  "American 
Hero  Myths,"  published  in  the  United  States.  These 
works,  and  the  extensive  compilation  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bancroft  on  "The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States" 
(New  York;  5  vols.),  bring  us  in  view  of  the  process  by 
which  myths  harden  into  religious  systems.  To  these  may  be 
added  R.  M.  Dorman's  "Origin of  Primitive  Superstition" 
(Philadelphia,  1881);  and  C.  F.  Keary's  "Outlines  of 
Primitive  Belief"  (Longmans,  1882).  But  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  all  races,  even  the  most  civilised,  still 
possess,  in  their  popular  lore  (of  which  the  English  title 
"  Folk  Lore  "  is  now  the  accepted  name  among  students  of 
other  countries),  traces  of  the  mental  habits  of  "  primeval " 
man. 

These  popular  tales,  preserved  from  time  immemorial,  are 
the  kind  of  materials  out  of  which  the  civilised  nations  of 
antiquity  slowly  formed  their  myths  so-called,  which  con- 
stituted the  foimdation  of  their  religions;  and  ancient  or 
classic  mythology  is  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  perennial 
folk  lore.  Thus  the  attempted  explanations  of  the  one 
apply  to  the  other.  They  are  so  applied  by  all  recent 
mythologists ;  though  from  various  points  of  view. 

§  4.  A  useful  introduction  to  the  method  of  one  influential 
school  is  supplied  by  Professor  J.  Fiske'S  **  Myths  and 
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Myth-Makers**  (Triibner,  1873).  A  more  copious  and 
systematic  treatise  is  Sir  G.  W.  Cox's  "Mythology 
of  the  Aryan  Nations"  (K^an  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co., 
revised  ed.  in  i  vol.),  which,  though  its  theories  cannot  be 
taken  as  final,  the  student  cannot  well  do  without.  It  is 
both  learned  and  eloquent,  and  covers  alike  '*  classic  "  mjrth 
and  modem  folk  lore.  The  same  writer  has  published  an 
"  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Mjrthology  ** 
(1881),  which  also  is  helpful,  but  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
definitive  treatise.  Sir  George  Cox  and  Professor  Fiske  were 
both  inspired  by,  and  in  a  considerable  measure  follow, 
Professor  F.  Max  MOller  in  respect  of  that  author's 
application  of  the  Solar  or  Sun-M]rth  Theory  (which 
involves  other  explanations  from  natural  phenomena)  to  as 
many  myths  as  possible ;  though  Mr.  Fiske  protests  against 
the  extent  to  which  Sir  G.  W.  Cox  carries  the  Solar  prin- 
ciple. Professor  MOller  in  turn  was  first  inspired  by  the 
German  Kuhn,  whom,  with  small  regard  to  the  work  of 
previous  investigators,  he  has  described  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  Comparative  Mythology;  and  he  has  expotmded 
his  views  on  that  subject  in  his  *' Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion,"  "Selected  Essays  on  Language, 
Mythology f  and  Religion,"  "  Natural  Religion,"  "  Physical 
Religion,"  "  Anthropological  Religion,"  and  "  Chips  from  a 
German  Workshop  "  (all  published  by  Longmans).  He  has 
written  much  in  these  volumes  on  the  rise  and  modification 
of  myths  through  misconception  and  misuse  of  words — an 
important  topic,  on  which  there  is  still  much  conflict  of 
opinion. 

The  Solar  Theory  of  myths  is  really  very  old,  and  is  to 
be  found  ably  and  ingeniously  applied  to  mythology  in  the 
"Saturnalia"  of  the  Latin  writer  Macrobius  (5th  century 
C.E.),  who  has  been  translated  into  French,  but  not  into 
English.  Macrobius  in  all  probability  got  his  lore,  or  part 
of  it,  from  the  Egyptian  and  other  priests,  who  explained 
their  myths  by  astronomical    principles.       [On  this  see 
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Plutarch's  treatise  "On  Isis  and  Osiris,''  in  Bohn  ed 
of  Plutarch's  "Morals";  and  compare  Professor  J.  S. 
Mahaffy's  "Prolegomena  to  Ancient  History"  (Long- 
mans), p.  241.  A  complex  astronomical  theory,  involving 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars,  was  certainly  involved  in 
both  the  Osirian  and  Mithraic  worships.  Compare  the 
editor's  "Pagan  Christs"  (R.P.A.,  1903),  Pt.  III.] 

§  5.  More  popular  than  the  Solar  Theory  among  the 
ancients  was  that  associated  with  the  name  of  Evemergs 
or  EuHBMEROS  (4th  century  b.c.),  who  held  that  the  stories 
of  the  Gods  were  based  on  episodes  in  the  lives  of  heroes. 
This  view  was  for  a  time  in  fashion  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  set  forth  in  the  work  of  Abb^  Banier,  "  The 
Mythology  and  Fables  of  the  Ancients  explained  from 
History,"  translated  into  English  immediately  on  its  publi- 
cation, 1739-40.  This  work  did  not  exclusively  employ  the 
Evemeristic  principle,  as  some  critics  represent ;  and  even 
that  principle  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  truth,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  in 
his  "Asiatic  Studies,"  Second  Series  (Murray,  1899).  But 
as  a  general  principle  it  soon  dissatisfied  thoughtful  men, 
and  the  Solar  Theory  was  ably  if  prematurely  applied  by 
such  scholars  as  Dupuis  {Origine  de  taus  les  Cultes^  i795> 
last  ed.  1834,  in  10  vols.;  Abregie  of  the  work  in  i  vol., 
1 798  and  later ;  trans,  in  Eng.  by  Charles  Southwell ;  query 
date  ?)  and  Volnev,  whose  "  Ruins  of  Empires  "  is  still  a 
popular  work.  Sir  William  Drummond  applied  these  views 
to  Judaism  in  his  (Edipus  Judaicus  (rep.  1866).  It  was  after 
a  period  of  reaction  against  all  such  "  unsettling  "  science 
that  Comparative  Mythology  entered  on  a  new  period  in 
France  and  England,  the  impulse  coming  from  Germany, 
where  the  study  had  never  quite  languished,  and  where  the 
Solar  and  Naturalistic  Theories  held  their  ground. 

§  6.  Scholars  now  tend  to  the  view  that  while  the  presence 
of  an  astronomical  element  in  mythology  is  indisputable, 
many  of  the  particular  interpretations  got  from  the  Sun-key 
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are  overstrained  and  untrustworthy.'  The  study  of  folk 
lore  and  the  m)rths  of  savages  has  reminded  us  that  the 
primitive  mind  is  relatively  disorderly  and  capricious,  though 
rational  on  its  own  plane;  and  has  suggested  that  mere 
childish  nonsense  and  random  dreaming  enter  a  good  deal 
into  mythology.  Some  critics  accordingly  insist  that  the 
"  Solarists  "  credit  primitive  man  with  far  too  much  calcu- 
lation and  ingenuity,  seeing  method  and  meaning  where 
there  was  often  only  loose  invention,  or  invention  set  about 
in  order  to  explain  some  traditional  custom  which  had  no 
intelligible  or  common-sense  reason. 

Of   this    view,   the    leading  English    exponent  is  Mr. 

Andrew  Lang*,  whose  ''  Custom  and  Myth :  Studies  of 

Early  Usage  and  Belief"  (Longmans)  is  an  interesting 
and  attractive  exposition.  More  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive is  his  ''Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion" 
(Longmans,  2  vols.  2nd  ed.,  1899).  Most  students  feel 
that  in  what  may  be  termed  the  "  Irrationalist "  (some 
call  it  the  '*  Hottentotic ")  theory  of  Mr.  Lang,  which  has 
been  to  some  extent  put  forward  in  the  past  by  various 
writers — ^very  judiciously,  for  instance  by  Fontenelle  {I?e 
rOrigine  des  Fablei)  early  in  the  eighteenth  century — there 
is  a  great  deal  of  force.  Mr.  Lang,  however,  tends  to  fall 
into  an  extreme  opposed  to  that  of  the  Solarists,  being 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  scientific  generalisations,  and 
unduly  inclined  to  get  along  without  any  combining  ideas 
at  all.  Thus  his  careful  and  instructive  article  ''Mythology" 
in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica  leaves  a  sense  of  the  need  of 
a  new  synthesis.     Objecting  to  the  considerate  application 

'  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the  solar  principle  is  not  bound  up 
with  any  one  writer's  applications  of  it ;  and  much  of  the  criticism 
passed  on  MUller  and  Cox  {e,g.y  Professor  Mahafi^s  in  his  "Prole- 
gomena," above  dted)  in  no  way  touches  the  solar  theory  in  itself. 
For  a  defence  of  his  own  method  by  Professor  MUUer,  see  the  Nine- 
teenth Century^  Dec,  1885  ;  and  his  "  Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Mythology  "  (Ix)ngmans,  2  vols.),  replied  to  by  Mr.  Lang  in  "  Modem 
Mythology"  (same,  1897). 
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of  the  Solar  ''key,"  he  ahnost  loses  sight  of  the  principle  of 
myth-causation,  and  has  thus  offered  only  a  negative — 
though  still  an  important — contribution  to  the  study. 

An  able  attempt  to  return  to  general  principles  and 
elucidatory  law  is  made  in  the  already-mentioned  ''Golden 
Bough"  of  Mr.  Frazbr,  who  finds  that  many  mjrths, 
formerly  considered  purely  solar,  refer  to  the  growth  and 
decline  of  vegetal  life,  and  traces  to  this  principle  many 
phases  of  the  widespread  mjrth  of  a  Resurrected  God, 
formerly  referred  to  the  Sun.  Mr.  Frazer's  work  is  one  of 
the  very  greatest  importance,  and  must  not  be  neglected 
by  the  student,  collecting  as  it  does  a  vast  amount  of 
mythological  lore.  He  is,  however,  not  without  some 
reason,  criticised  for  falling  into  the  old  habit  of  seeking  to 
open  too  many  doors  with  one  key. 

§  7.  Another  important  key  is  that  of  "  Phallicism  "  or 
"nature  worship" — that  is,  the  primitive  tendency  to 
sjrmbolise  and  worship  the  principle  of  life  and  the  genera- 
tive organs.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  this  way  of 
thinking  entered  to  a  great  extent  into  all  primitive  religion; 
but  here  also  some  theorists  tend  to  strain  facts  to  fit  one 
explanation.  Much  important  matter  in  this  connection  is 
to  be  found  in  Inman's  "Ancient  Faiths  Embodied  in 
Ancient  Names  "  (at  present  out  of  print),  and  still  more  in 
General  Forlong's  great  work,  "Rivers  of  Life" 
(Quaritch,  2  vols.  4to),  which  is  in  many  ways  more  trust- 
worthy, as  well  as  more  comprehensive.  General  Forlong 
publishes  with  his  book  four  instructive  maps  or  charts, 
setting  forth  his  conception  of  the  process  of  blending  of 
the  various  primitive  principles  into  the  historic  religions. 
Smaller  and  cheaper  works  are  "  Primitive  Symbolism  as 
Illustrated  in  Phallic  Worship,"  by  Hodder  M.  Westropp 
(Redway),  and  C.  S.  Wake's  "Serpent  Worship"  (Redway). 
Some  light  on  savage  phallicism  is  to  be  found  in  J.  White's 
"Ancient  History  of  the  Maori  "  (Wellington,  1887). 

§  8.  Yet  another  important  key  to  the  more  elaborate 
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ancient  m]rthologies  is  that  of  the  2k>diac,  of  which  the 
symbols  entered  laigely  into  mystical  and  mythical  narratives. 
This  key  has  been  little  used  in  recent  years,  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  its  bearing  the  reader  must  turn  back  to  such 
writers  as  Dupuis  and  Volney  (above-cited),  or  to  Logan 
Mitchell's  "  Religion  in  the  Heavens  "  (Bonner).  These 
works,  however,  must  be  followed  with  caution.  The 
subject  calls  for  fresh  handling  in  the  light  of  modem 
science  and  by  modem  methods ;  and  the  best  work  done 
in  it  of  recent  years  is  German,  notably  by  P.  Jensen, 
Die  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier  (Strassburg, 
1890)  and  E.  Stucken,  Astralmythen  der 
Hebraer  Baby lonier  and  Aegypter^  2  Th. 
(Leipzig,  1896-7).  The  readable  and  interesting  work  of 
J.  F.  Blake,  ''Astronomical  Myths"  (1877),  founded  on 
Flammarion's  ''  History  of  the  Heavens,"  does  not  go  far 
into  the  mythological  inquiry. 

§  9.  Another  explanatory  principle,  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  in  his  "  Principles  of  Sociology,"  has 
won  some  acceptance.  Mr.  Spencer  traces  religious  beliefs 
generally  to  ancestor-worship,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
arisen  from  the  phenomena  of  dreams.  His  view  compels 
attention,  and  is  supported  by  a  large  mass  of  evidence, 
though,  like  other  single  clues,  it  unduly  narrows  the  mytho- 
logical problem.  In  partial  correction  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
teaching  (which  is  also  countered  at  various  points  by  other 
mythologists,  including  Tylor  and  Lang)  should  be  read 

Tito  Vignoll's  essay  on  **  Myth  and  Science/'  above 

mentioned. 

§  10.  The  works  before  cited  will  give  the  student  many 
references  which  will  enable  him  to  extend  his  researches 
in  any  direction  of  recorded  mythology.  It  is  useful, 
however,  to  have  at  hand  some  of  the  standard  collections 
on  the  mythologies  of  distinct  peoples.  In  English  there  is 
no  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  m]rthology  that  will 
compare   for   learning   and  thoroughness  with   the   great 
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German  compilation  edited  by  W.  H.  Roscher, 
Ausfuhrliches  Lexikon  der  Griechischen 
und  rotnischen  Mythologie  (begun  1884:  in 
progress),  or  even  with  the  earlier  works  of  Preller, 
Romische  Mythologie^xA  GriechischeMytho- 
logie\  which  represent  the  accumulation  of  generations 
of  scholarship.  (Later  scholars  have  revised  and  expanded 
Preller :  4th  ed.  of  the  Gritchische  Mythologie^  by  C.  Robert, 
Bd.  i,  1887 ;  2nd  ed.  of  the  Romische^  by  R.  Kohler,  1865.) 
But  Keightlev's  "Mythologies  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy" 
(Bohn)  is  still  a  useful  book  for  the  general  reader;  and 
Payne  Knight's  "  Symbolical  Language  of  Ancient  Art  and 
Mjrthology  "  (new  ed.  with  annotations  by  Dr.  Wilder,  New 
York,  1876)  contains  much  suggestive  matter,  which  the 
semi-orthodox  English  mythologists  of  today  mostly  keep 
out  of  sight.  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology  "  is  of  course  very  useful,  though 
not  as  exhaustive  as  might  be  on  the  mythological  side.  A 
remarkably  good  general  view  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythologies,  and  of  their  later  combinations  with  others,  is 

given  in  Sir  Georgfe  Cox's  essay  on ''  Greek  and  Roman 
Religions"  in   ''The  Religious  Systems  of   the 

World  "  (Sonnenschein),  2nd  and  later  editions.  A  work  of 
special  originality  and  scholarly  value  is  L.  H.  F  a  r  n  e  l  l's 
"The  Cults  of  the  Greek  States"  (Clarendon Press, 
1896,  vol  i) ;  and  very  high  praise  is  due  also  to  Miss  Jane 
Harrison's  "Mythology  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Athens"  (Macmillan,  1890)  for  its  original 
elucidations. 

§  II.  In  regard  to  Northern  or  Teutonic  mythology,  there 
is  still  much  value  in  Grimm's  "German  Mytho- 
logy" (Eng.  trans,  by  Stallybrass;  Bell  &  Sons,  4  vols.); 
but  a  most  learned  and  exact  treatise  is  being  produced  by 
the  Swedish  scholar  R v d b e r g,  of  whose  "Teutonic 
Mythology"  one  large  volume  has  been  translated  into 
English  (Sonnenschein,   1889).     More  popular  works  are 
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the  English  translation  of  Mallet's  "  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties" (Bohn),  now  somewhat  out  of  date,  Brand's 
"  Popular  Antiquities  "  (Bohn,  and  Chatto  &  Windus),  and 
Thorpe's  "  Northern  Mythology."  Of  narrower  scope,  but 
of  greater  scientific  value  than  any  of  these,  is  Mr.  H.  M« 
Chadwick's  excellent  essay  on  "  The  Cult  of  Othin  "  (Clay 
&  Sons,  1899).  In  German,  several  standard  works  on 
Teutonic  m]rthology  have  appeared  since  Grimm's,  the  two 
of  best  standing  being  Simrock's  Handbuch  der  deutschen 
Mythologies  6te  Aufl.,  1887 ;  and  E.  Meyer's  Germaniscke 
Mythologies  2te  Aufl.,  1903.  See  also  Mannhardt's  Ger- 
manische  My  then  (1858)  and  other  works  above  mentioned. 
For  Celtic  mythology  see  the  works  of  Rhys,  Wood-Martin, 
and  Gaidoz,  specified  in  Course  III,  §  15 ;  tdso  "  Cuchulainn, 
the  Irish  Achilles,"  by  Alfred  Nutt  (No.  8  of  "  Popular 
Studies  in  Mythology,"  etc.,  6d.,  1900). 

§  1 2.  The  mythologies  of  Egypt  and  India  are  somehow 
mostly  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  "  Religions  " — ^it  is  not 
quite  clear  why,  unless  it  be  that  they  have  in  large  part  been 
brought  to  light  at  a  period  in  which  thinking  men  had 
learned  to  see  that  m)rthology  and  religion  are  sides  of  the 
same  thing,  whereas  Greek  and  Latin  and  Teutonic  mytho- 
logy  was  studied  during  the  ages  in  which  Europeans  gave 
the  name  of  religion  only  to  their  own  system,  and  called  all 
others  superstitions.  But  the  student  can  make  the  formal 
transition  from  Mythology  to  Religion  by  way  of  the  editor's 
''Christianity  and  Mythology,"  or  such  standard  works  as 
Jastrow's  "  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  "  (Ginn  and 
Co.,  1898);  Professor  Tiele's  "History  of  the  Egyptian 
Religion"  (Eng.  trans.,  Triibner's  Oriental  Series);  M. 
Barth's  "  Religions  of  India"  (Eng.  trans,  in  same  series) ; 
and  W.  J.  WiLKiNs's  "  Hindu  Mythology"  (Calcutta,  2nd  ed. 
1 90 1 ).  Those  who  read  Italian  will  further  find  much  sugges- 
tive matter  in  the  Letture  sqpra  la  mitologia  vedica  of  Professor 
Angelo  de  Gubernatis  (Firenze,  1874),  who  brings  his 
matter  to  bear  on  current  religion  with  remarkable  courage. 
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The  fundamental  kinship  of  mythology  and  religion  is 
still  more  closely  brought  home  to  the  student  by  such  a 
work  as  Goldziher's  "  Hebrew  Mythology "  (£ng.  trans., 
Longmans),  which  is,  however,  a  work  of  much  more 
ingenuity  than  solidity  as  regards  its  interpretations. 
The  anonymous  "Bible  Folk-Lore"  (Kegan  Paul,  1884) 
contains  some  valuable  matter,  though  there,  too,  the  solu- 
tions cannot  always  be  relied  on.  The  most  scholarly 
work  done  in  this  direction  is  again  German — in  particular, 
Hugo  Winckler's  Geschkhte  Israels  (Bd.  ii,  1900). 

§  13.  A  special  m)rthological  investigation  of  great  interest 
is  "  The  Pedigree  of  the  Devil,"  by  F.  T.  Hall  (Triibner, 
1883).  With  this  may  be  bracketed  "The  History  of  the 
Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day,"  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus  (with  311  illustrations; 
Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago;  price  30s.);  and  Mr. 
Moncure  D.  Conway's  "  Demonology "  (new  and  cheap 
ed.).  Of  special  researches  in  English,  Mr.  Robert 
Brown's  **The  Great  Dionysiak  Myth"  (2 
vols.,  Longmans)  is  one  of  the  more  considerable,  though 
the  author  introduces  unscientific  principles  into  his  dia- 
lectic. His  "  Poseidon :  A  Link  between  Semite,  Hamite, 
and  Aryan"  has  the  same  qualities  of  scholarship  and 
somewhat  unscientific  bias.  Mr.  Gladstone's  dealings 
with  mjTthology,  in  Juvtntus  Mundi  and  later  works  and 
essays,  are  almost  valueless  to  the  scientific  student,  save  as 
representing  obsolete  assumptions.  They  take  virtually  no 
account  of  modem  anthropological  and  mythological  investi- 
gations. At  times,  however,  they  advance  negative  and 
interpretative  criticism  that  deserves  attention. 
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COMPARATIVE  HIEROLOGY 

§1.  Throughout  the  higher  faiths  of  the  world  the  student 
will  find  very  much  both  in  doctrines  and  in  ritual  which 
can  be  explained  only  by  earlier  stages  of  thought  and 
custom.  Hence  he  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  studjong  complex  religions  in  their  simplest 
forms.  He  will  find  the  most  developed  faiths  depending 
on  certain  root  ideas,  modified  by  differences  of  sociological 
conditions.  It  will  thus  be  well  that  he  should  have  paid 
some  heed  to  the  Courses  of  Study  on  Mythology  and 
Anthropology.  Of  the  bearing  of  anthropological  lore  on 
the  subject,  some  idea  may  be  had  fi-om  the  able  "Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Religion"  of  Mr. 
F.  B.  Jevons  (Methuen,  1896),  a  work  of  which  the 
pro-Christian  bias  is  criticised  in  the  editor's  ''Pagan 
Christs,"  1903,  Pt.  I.  But  for  a  knowledge  of  the  actual 
historic  systems  the  student  must  go  elsewhere.  If  his  time 
is  scant,  he  may  gain  a  good  introduction  to  the  great  faiths 

in  Mr.  E.  Clodd's  sympathetic  **  Childhood  of  Reli- 
gions "  (Kegan  Paul) ;  or  proceed  to  the  competent  and 

compendious  ''History  of  Religion"  of  Dr.  AUan 

Henzles  (Murray,  1895).  ^  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  whole  matter,  again,  is  to  be  had  from  the  **  Conclse 

History  of  Religion"  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould'  (3  vols., 

'  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Goald  mentions  the  help  he  received  in  his 
work  from  die  first  edition  of  the  present  **  Coarse  "  and  from  that  on 
*•  Comparative  Mythology." 
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1893-97,  R.  P.  A.),  which  treats  all  systems  impartially  in 
the  spirit  of  a  tolerant  rationalism,  and  gives  many  references, 
with  bibliographies.  Less  stored  with  detail,  but  of  similar 
merit  as  regards  lucidity  and  rationality,  is  the  French 
Histoire  Naturelle  des  Religions^  by  EugAne 
V6ron  (2  torn.,  1885). 

§  2.  To  obtain  a  more  detailed  and  exact  acquaintance 
with  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  the  student  should 

procure  and  study  the  *' Outlines  of  the  History  of 

Religion  to  the  Spread  of  the  Universal  Religions,"  by 
Dr.  C.  P.  Tiele,  trans,  from  the  Dutch  by  J.  E.  Carpenter 
(Triibner,  1877).  He  will  there  find  a  sound  method  of 
study,  correct  information,  and  copious  references  to  the 
best  books  up  to  1876.'  The  more  recent  German  manual 
of  De  La  Saussave,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  been 
translated  into  English,  under  the  title  "Manual  of  the 
Science  of  Religion"  (Longmans,  1891),  by  Mrs.  Colyer- 
Fergusson,  has  considerable  merit,  and  contains  much 
useful  matter,  but  is  looser  in  method  and  less  solid  in 
intellectual  quality  than  the  "  Outlines  "  of  Dr.  Tiele. 

§  3.  For  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  early  ground  the 
reader  of  French  may  consult  M.  Albert  R6ville's 
Histoire  des  Religions,  This  work,  which  is  still 
in  progress,  deals  first  with  the  forms  and  tendencies  of 
religion  among  non-civilised  peoples — Negroes,  Aborigines 
of  America,  Polynesians,  and  Finns,  passing  to  the  faiths  of 
ancient  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  thence  to  China,  etc.  The 
Prolegomena  (3rd  French  ed.,  1881)  to  the  work  has  been 
translated  into  English,  and  published  with  an  introduction 
by  Max  Miiller  (Williams  &  Norgate,  1884).  Riville  crudely 
classified  religions  as  Polytheistic  or  Monotheistic,  and 
divided  the  former  into  five  classes  :  (i)  Primitive  Natural 


'  The  French  edition,  translated  by  Maurice  Vemes  (1885),  has  a 
more  carefully-prepared  biblic^raphy,  with  more  complete  characterisa- 
tion of  books. 
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Religion;  (2)  Animistic  and  Fetichistic  Religions,  which 
indeed  are  No.  i ;  (3)  The  great  Natural  Mythologies,  as 
of  China,  Egypt,  India,  Greece,  etc.;  (4)  The  Religions 
which  are  Legalist  as  well  as  Polytheistic — /.^.,  Brahmanism, 
Parseeism,  Confucianism,  and  Taoism ;  and  (5)  Buddhism, 
a  religion  at  once  universal  and  redemptive.  M.  Riville  is 
a  liberal  French  Protestant,  and  always  writes  as  one. 

Les  ReligionsActuelUs^  byJULiENViNSON, 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  excellent  Bibliothtque  Anthropo- 
logique  (1888),  gives  a  good  view  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  all  existing  faiths.  Max  MOller's  "  Introduction 
to  the  Science  of  Religion"  (1873)  deals  with  some  pre- 
liminary points,  such  as  the  value  of  the  comparative  method, 
the  classification  of  faiths,  etc.,  and  is  illustrated  by  examples 
from  the  sacred  books  of  the  world.  J.  F.  Clarke's  "  Ten 
Great  Religions  "  deals  readably  with  Confucianism,  Brah- 
manism, Buddhism,  2k>roastrianism,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome, 
Scandinavia,  Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism,  but  is  marred 
by  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  best  of  all  these  faiths  is 
embodied  in  Unitarian  Christianity.  A  more  thorough 
and  equally  sympathetic  work  from  the  same  side  is  S. 
Johnson's  "Oriental  Religions,"  dealing  with 
India,  China,  and  Persia.  Emile  Burnouf's  "  Science  of 
Religions"  (Sonnenschein)  is  an  attempt  to  show  that 
primitive  Aryan  nature-worship  lies  at  the  root  of  Brahman- 
ism, 2k>roastrianism,  and  Christianity.  It  deserves  reading, 
but  with  caution. 

The  Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of 
Religion  as  illustrated  by  various  races  will  be  mentioned 
when  we  come  to  the  ethnic  faiths  with  which  they 
deal.  The  volume  of  lectures  by  specialists  delivered  at 
South    Place   Institute,    and   published  under  the  title  of 

"  Religrious  Systems  of  the  World  "  (Sonnenschein), 

is  also  worth  having.  Specially  valuable  is  the  Revue  de 
rHistoire  des  Religions^  conducted  by  M.  J.  Riville  and 
M.  Maurice  Vemes,   which  appears    every  two  months. 
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Max  Dunckbr's  "History  of  Antiquity," 
translated  by  £.  Abbott  (Bentley,  5  vols.,  1877-82),  contains 
much  trustworthy  information  on  the  early  faiths  of  great 
nations,  though  it  is  less  abreast  of  modem  scholarship  than 
thelater  Geschichte  des  A/tertAums  of  E.Meyer 
(3  Bde.,  1884-1901);  while  Viscount  Amberlby's 
"Analysis  of  Religious  Belief"  (2  vols.)  is  a 
valuable  work  quite  up  to  the  date  when  it  was  published 
(1876),  passing  keen  criticism  upon  Christianity  as  well  as 
other  religions,  and  upon  the  religious  sentiment  itself. 

§  4.  The  history  of  religion  is  only  part  of  the  general 
history  of  man ;  and  its  evolution  must  be  studied  side  by 
side  with  the  evolution  of  humanity.  It  is  best,  then,  to 
begin  with  a  study  of  early  savage  faiths.  In  addition  to 
the  works  already  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Course  on 
Comparative  Mythology,  the  reader  of  German  may  consult 
the  six  parts  of  T.  Waitz's  Anthropologic  der 
Naturvolker^^  a  work  crowded  with  information  con- 
cerning the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  savage  and  semi- 
civilised;  2^soDer  Fetischismus^  by  Fritz  Schultze  (Leipzig, 
187 1),  an  instructive  book,  which  perhaps  exaggerates  this 
particular  feature  of  animism;  and  G.  Roskoff's  Das 
Religionswesen  der  rohesten  Naturvolker  (Leipzig,  1880). 
In  regard  to  the  particular  races,  we  may  mention  H. 
Rowley's  "Religion  of  the  Africans,"  Fornandez's 
"Account  of  the  Polynesian  Races"  (Triibner's  Oriental 
Series),  W.  Crooke's  valuable  compilation,  "The 
Popular  Religion  and  Folk-Lore  ofNorthern 
India"  (2  vols.  2nd  ed.,  1896,  Constable),  and  H.  H. 
Bancroft's  "Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States  of  North  America,"  the  last  a  mine  of 
information,  as  is  the  Geschichte  der  Amerikanischen  Urre- 
ligionen  of  Professor  J.  G.  Muller  (1867).  Professor 
Huxley's  papers  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Theology  "  in  the 

'  Partly  translated. 
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NineUifith  Century^  March  and  April,  1886,  reprinted  in 
his  Collected  Essays,  vol.  iv  (Macmillan),  show  what  light 
may  be  thrown  on  a  developed  cult  like  that  of  Judaism 
when  compared  with  the  beliefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tonga  Islands. 

§  5.  Take  first  the  religions  of  China.  These  are  now 
three  in  number — the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  that  of  his 
contemporary  Lao-tse,  and  Buddhism,  which  arose  in  India, 
and  is  best  studied  in  connection  with  Brahmanism,  of 
which  it  is  a  development.  But  beneath  all  these  lie  the 
ancient  pre-Confucian  faith,  the  worship  of  ancestors,  and 
the  service  of  spirits.  On  this  early  religion  the  chief 
authority  is  J.  H.  Plath,  whose  work.  Die  Religion 
und  der  Cult  us  der  alien  Chinesen^  has  not 
been  translated  into  English.  A  study  of  the  old  Chinese 
State  Religion  by  Julius  Happel  appeared  in  the  Revue  de 
Phistaire  des  Religions  in  1881.  On  Confucianism  the 
chief  English  authority  is  Dr.  J.  L  e  g  G  e  ,  who  has  trans- 
lated the  "Chinese  Classic s," in  7  vols.  Dr.  Legge's 
eminence  as  a  scholar  does  not  prevent  an  obvious  bias  as 
a  missionary.  The  most  important  part  of  the  Chinese 
Classics  has  been  published  in  smaller  form  as  "The  Life 
and  Teachings  of  Confucius"  and  "The  Life 
and  Works  of  Mencius."     For  a  general  view  see 

Legrge's  "  Religrions  of  China "  (Hodder  &  Stoughton, 

1880).  The  missionary  Ernst  Faber  has  also  published 
"  A  Systematical  Digest  of  the  Doctrines  of  Confucius  "  and 
"  The  Mind  of  Mencius."  On  Taoism  the  most  accessible 
work  is  the  translation  of  the  "  Tao-teh  King,"  made  by 

J.  Chalmers,  and  published  by  Thibner,  as  ^^The  Specu- 
lations on  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and  Morality  of  the 

Old  Philosopher  Lau-Tze."  There  is  another  edition 
by  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  with  introduction,  transliteration,  and 
notes  (Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago;  price  15s.).  In 
this  Taoism  is  seen  at  its  best.  For  its  more  superstitious 
side  one  must  consult  the  work  of  Pfizmaier,  given  in  Tiele. 

D 
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[On  Chinese  Buddhism  the  student  should  see  the  volume 
with  that  name  by  Joseph  Edkins;  Samuers  Beal'S 
''Buddhism  in  China,**  one  of  the  manuals  in  the  series 
of  "  Non-Christian  Reb'gious  Systems "  published  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  the  same 
writer's  more  elaborate  and  important  "Catena  of 
Buddhist    Scriptures     from     the    Chinese" 

(Triibner).]    A  little  work  on   **  Confucianism  and 

Taouism,'*  by  R.  K.  Douglas,  is  also  in  the  Non-Christian 
Religious  Systems  series,  and  like  the  other  works  of  the 
series  is  useful,  though  it  displays  Christian  bias. 

§  6.  For  the  religion  of  Egypt  C.  P.  Tiele's  "  History 
of  the  Egryptian  Religion  "  (Triibner's  Oriental  Series) 
may  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide.  Renouf  in  his  Hibbert 
Lectures  sketches  the  sources  of  information,  and  is 
valuable  for  his  facts,  though  less  so  for  his  theories. 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  "Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians"  (Murray: 
rev.  ed.  in  3  vols.  1878;  abridged  ed.  in  2  vols.  1854),  though 
half  a  century  old,  is  still  valuable.  So  are  the  texts  trans- 
lated in  the  even-numbered  volumes  of  "Records  of  the 
Past"  (Bagsters) — the  odd  numbers  being  Assyrian.  The 
great  Egyptian  funerary  ritual,  called  "The  Book  of 
the  Dead'* — a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable — is 
published  in  fac-simile  by  the  British  Museum  authorities ; 
and  the  best  translation  is  that  of  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge 
(Kegan  Paul,  1898),  who  also  edits  the  fac-similes.  There  is 
also  available,  however,  a  good  English  version  of  the  com- 
petent French  translation  of  P.  Pierret  (Putnams,  1894, 4to). 
French  readers  should  consult  the  works  of  Chabas,  Maspero 
(Histoire  des  peuples  anciennes  de  F orient^  4e.  ^dit.  1886, 
since  reprinted),  Perrot,  and  Pierret ;  German  readers  those 
of  Lepsius,  Lauth,  and  Ebers,  and  especially  Brugsch.  His 
"History  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs"has 
been  translated  in  English  (Murray:  3rd  ed.  in  i  vol.  1891). 

Sharpens   ''Egfyptian    Mythology   and    Egfyptian 
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Clhristianity  *'  shows  some  of  the  relationships  of  later 
Egyptian  religion  and  orthodox  Christianity.  fiONWicK's 
''  Egyptian  Belief  and  Modem  Thought "  takes  up  the  same 
ground,  carrying  the  subject  much  further,  but  must  be  used 
with  more  caution,  as  must  also  Gerald  Massey's  "  Book 
of  the  Beginnings ''  and  "  Natural  Genesis."  In  these  works 
Mr.  Massey  traces  much  of  modem  civilisation  and  religion 
to  Egypt.  W.  R.  Cooper,  in  his  "Myth  of  Horns,"  "  Myth 
in  Relation  to  Christianity,"  and  "  Myth  of  Ra,"  attempts 
to  make  some  of  the  early  features  of  Egyptian  religion 
suborn  Christianity.  The  same  writer  has  written  on 
"  The  Serpent  Myths  of  Ancient  Egypt "  and  "  A  Short 
History  of  Egyptian  Obelisks."  Important  help  on  the 
whole  subject  is  to  be  had  from  Perrot  and  Chipiez's 
"  History  of  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt "  (Eng.  tr..  Chapman  and 
Hall,  2  vols.  1883). 

§  7.  From  Egypt  the  student  may  pass  to  the  religions  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  taking  as  his  guide  Jastrow'S 

''  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  "  (in  the  series 

of  Handbooks  of  the  History  of  Religions :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1898).     Dr.  Jastrow  and  others  wam  us  against  inaccuracies 

in  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  the  Rev.  A.  Sayce  (Williams 

and  Norgate);  but  these  are  still  well  worth  study.  Other 
sources  of  information  are  the  Assyrian  texts  in  the  odd- 
numbered  volumes  of  "  Records  of  the  Past,"  Rawlin- 
son's  "  Five  Great  Monarchies  "  (now  getting  out  of  date, 
and  to  be  checked  by  Max  Duncker's  "  History  of 
Antiquity,"  vol.  ii.;  or,  better  still,  by  E.  Meyer's  Geschichte 
des  AlterthutnSy  1884-1901);  G.  Smith's  '* Chaldean 
Account  of  Genesis,"  edited  by  Sayce  (Low,  1880); 
and  J.  Hal^vy's  Documents  Religieux  de  PAssyrie  et  de  la 
Babylonie  (1882,  etc).  On  the  northem  Semites,  the  student 
should  first  consult  the  article  Phcbnicia  by  Eduard  Meyer 
in  the  Encychpadia  BibUca^  which  condenses  the  latest 
knowledge,  and  is  preferable  to  the  articles  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,     Meyer  and  other  experts  wam  students 
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Strongly  against  the  once  authoritative  work  of  Movers, 
Die  Fhonizier;  but  there  is  unquestioned  merit  in  Tiele's 
work,  translated  into  French  under  the  title  Histoire 
comparh  des  andennes  religions  (1882),  of  which  the  second 
part  covers  the  Phoenician  as  well  as  the  Mesopotamian 
cults.  The  religious  evolution  is  also  dealt  with  in 
PiETSCHM ANN'S  Geschtchte  der  Phonizier  (1889).  As  regards 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
special  course  (No.  4)  dealing  with  that  subject ;  but  he  may 
profitably  make  the  transition  from  Phoenician  to  Arab 
religion  by  way  of  Robertson  Smit  h's  "Religion 
of  the  Semites"  (Black;  2nd  ed.  1894). 

§  8.  On  Mohammed  most  Christian  English  writers  are 
unsatisfactory.  Missionary  J.  W.  H.  Stobart,  in  his 
"Islam  and  its  Founder,"  one  of  the  volumes  issued  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  under  the 
title  of  "  Non-Christian  Religious  Systems,"  gives  a  one- 
sided summary  account  of  the  pre-Mohammedan  history  of 
Arabia,  the  life  and  teachings  of  Mohammed,  and  the 
spread  of  Islam.  The  more  important  "  Life  of  Mahomet 
and   History  of  Islam,"  by  Sir  W.  Muir,  is  vitiated  by 

the  same  bias.  In  Mr.  R.  Bosworth  Smith's  ''Lectures 
on  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism  "  (Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co.)  something  like  an  impartial  standpoint  is  taken. 
The  reputed  best  history  of  Islam  is  the  German  one  by 
August  MCller  (in  Oncken's  Series,  2  Bde.  1885-7). 
The  striking  article  on  Islam  by  £.  Deutsch  in  the 
Quarterly  Review^  July,  1869,  and  reprinted  in  his 
"Literary  Remains"  (Murray,  1874),  deserves  perusal,  as 
also  do  the  able  articles  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica^ 
sub  "Mohammedanism,"  that  on  Mohammed  being 
by  Prof.  Wellhausen,  that  on  the  Eastern  Caliphate  by 
Prof.  Guyard,  and  that  on  the  Koran  by  N6ldeke.  The 
last  is  reprinted,  with  translations  of  its  author's  valuable 
essay  on  "  Islam "  and  other  papers,  in  his  volume  of 
collected  "Sketches  from  Eastern  History"  (Black,  1892). 
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The  English  work  of  a  rationalist  Mohammedan,  Syed 
Amber  Ali,  must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  entitled 
*'A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Mohammed'*  (Williams  &  Norgate). 
Carljle's  essay  in  "  Heroes  "  is  notable  as  an  early  energetic 
protest  against  the  impostor  theory.  On  the  character  of 
Mohammed,  which  the  Koran  itself  shows  to  have  under- 
gone an  evolution,  S.  L.  Poole's  "Speeches  and  Table 
Talk  of  Mohammed"  may  also  be  consulted.  The  best 
translations  of  the  Koran  are  those  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Rodwell  (2nd.  ed.  1876)  and  Professor  Palmer  ("Sacred 
Books  of  the  East"  Series,  vols.  vi.  and  ix.  1880),  though 
that  of  Sale  is  more  generally  accessible.  The  Dictionary 
of  Islam,  by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes  (W.  H.  Allen),  is  a 
standard  work  of  reference  on  the  doctrines,  rites,  customs, 
and  theological  terms  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

§  9.  Passing  to  India,  we  find  remnants  of  almost  eve^y 
known  faith.  Sir  Monier  Williams,  who  is 
Christian  first  and  scholar  afterwards,  gives  in  his  "Reli- 
gious Thought  and  Life  in  India,"  pt.  i,  chaps, 
yiii.  to  xiii.,  a  view  of  the  many  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  modem  Hinduism.  His  cheaper  manual  of  "  Hinduism  ** 
(Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge)  is  of  less 
value,  and  may  be  put  aside  by  those  who  have  access  to 
the  larger  work,  or  to  W.  J.  Wilkins's  "  Modem  Hinduism." 
A  valuable  work  dealing  with  a  special  department  is 
Fergusson's   "Tree  and    Serpent  Worship" 

(W.  H.  Allen).    In  A.  Barth's  ''Religrions  of  India,*' 

translated  by  J.  Wood  (Triibner's  Oriental  Series),  there  are 
lucid  and  highly  scholarly  sketches  of  the  Vedic  religion, 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Jainism,  and  Hinduism.  A 
competent  work  of  later  date  is  E.  W.  Hopkins*S 
''Religions  of  India"  in  Ginn  &  Co.'s  series  of 
Handbooks  of  the  History  of  Religion.  For  that  of  the 
Vedas  in  particular,  Professor  H.  Oldenberg's  I>ie 
/Religion  des  Veda  (1894)  is  of  the  highest  authority.     On 
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the  general  subject  of  Hindu  religion  the  "  Miscellaneous 
EssajTS "  of  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  and  the  "  Essays  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Hindus"  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  are  still  of 
value,  but  must  be  supplemented  by  such  works  as  Max 
Mt)LLER's  "History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature" 
(Williams),  his  Hibbert  Lectures,  and  his  "  India :  What 
Can  it  Teach  Us?"  and  Prof.  A.  Weber's  "History 
of  Indian  Literature"  (Triibner's  Oriental  Series). 
Above  all,  J.  Muir's" Original  Sanskrit  Texts" 
(Triibner,  5  vols.)  are  indispensable  to  a  close  study  of  the 
Vedas. 

There  is  an  unfinished  translation  of  the  Rig  Veda  by 
Max  Miiller,  and  of  the  Sama  Veda  by  Stevenson. 
Ludwig's  German  translation  of  the  Rig  Veda  is  more 
complete,  and  vol.  iii.  gives  an  introduction  to  these  ancient 
hymns.  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  there  is  still  much 
serious  dispute  as  to  the  proper  renderings  of  the  Veda ; 
and  Ludwig's  version  often  departs  very  widely  from  the 
generally  accepted  interpretations.  The  French  translation 
of  Langlois  is  slighted  by  scholars;  but  in  the  second 
edition  it  is  somewhat  improved,  and  it  is  worth  consulting. 
Of  greater  value  is  the  English  translation  by  H.  H.  Wilson 
(6  vols.,  1850,  etc.),  which,  however,  follows  the  late  com- 
mentary of  Sankara,  and  must  always  be  taken  tentatively. 

For  the  Upanishads  there  are  Max  Mt)LLER's  transla- 
tions, vols.  i.  and  xv.  of  "Sacred  Booksof  the  Eas  t." 
For  the  Brahmanas,  the  "  Satapaha-Brahmana,"  translated 
by  J.  Eggeling,  vols.  xii.  and  xxvi.  For  law,  "  The  Sutras 
of  Apastamba  and  Gautama,"  translated  by  G.  Buhler,  vols, 
ii.  and  xiv. ;  the  "  Institutes  of  Vishnu,"  translated  by  J. 
Jolly,  vol.  viii.,  and  "  The  Laws  of  Manu,"  translated  by 
Buhler,  vol.  xxv.  For  religious  philosophy  there  are  the 
oft-translated  Bhagavat  Gita,  that  in  vol.  viii.  being  trans- 
lated  by  a  Hindoo  Pundit,  K.  T.  Telang ;  and  the  Vedanta 
Sutras,  translated  by  G.  Thibaut,  voL  xxxiv.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Stone,  in  his  "  Cradle  Land  of  Arts  and  Creeds "  and 
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"Christianity  before  Christ"  (Triibner,  1885),  endeavours 
to  show  that  much  of  modem  religion  is  derived  from  India. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  still  the  most  popular  of 
Hindu  cults  is  that  of  Krishna,  concerning  whose  myth — 
sometimes  mistakenly  held  to  be  derivative  from  Chris- 
tianity— there  is  a  long  discussion  in  the  editor's  "  Chris- 
tianity and  Mythology."  As  to  his  cult,  see  Barth  and 
Hopkins. 

§  10.  From  Brahmanism,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth 
century  ac,  flowed  the  more  Catholic  creed  of  BuddhiSIlly 
of  which  an  excellent  concise  account  may  be  found  in  the 
cheap  manual  of  the  "  Non-Christian  Religious  Systems  " 
series  (S.P.C.K.),  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  and  in  the 
same  scholar's  Hibbert  Lectures.  For  fuller  information 
on  the  founder  one  must  turn  to  H.  Old  en  berg's 
"Buddha:  His  Life,  his  Doctrine,  and  his 
Order"  (Eng.  tr.,  Williams  &  Norgate).  These  give 
mainly  the  Cingalese  view ;  the  Tibetan  may  be  found  in 
W.  W.  Rockhill's  "Life  of  the  Buddha";  the  Burmese 
in  P.  Bigandet's  "Life  or  Legend  of  Gaudama"  (both 
Triibner) ;  and  the  Chinese  in  S.  Beal's  translation  of  the 
"  Fo^ho-Hing-Tsan-King,"  vol.  xix.  of  S.  B.  E.  Series.  An 
argument  to  the  effect  that  Buddha  is  a  wholly  mythical 
personage  is  wrought  out  in  the  editor's  "  Pagan  Christs  " 
(1903),  Part  II.  ch.  ii.  But  the  great  work  on  this  subject 
is  the  Essai  sur  la  Ugende  de  Buddha  of  M.  E. 
S  E  N  A  R  T  (2e  ^dit,  1882).  A  Siamese  view  of  Buddha  and 
Buddhism  may  be  found  in  H.  Alabaster's  "  Wheel  of  the 
Law."  For  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Buddhism  the 
Introduction  d  l^Histoire  du  Buddhisme 
Indien  of  £.  Burnouf,  first  published  in  1844,  still 
ranks  as  a  classic.  R.  Spence  Hardy's  "Manual  of 
Buddhism,"  "  Eastern  Monachism,"  and  "  Legends  and 
Theories  of  the  Buddhists"  (Williams)  may  also  be  consulted. 
In  the  case  of  Buddhism,  the  sacred  books  will  be  found 
more  readable  than  sacred  books  usually  are.     For  the  ethics 
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of  Buddhism  the  "  D  h  a  m  m  a  p  a  d  a ''  should  certainly  be 
studied.  This  will  be  found  with  the  "  Sutta  Nipata "  in 
vol.  X.  of  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East'*;  other  Suttas  in  vol.  xL; 
Vinaya  Texts,  dealing  with  discipline  and  metaphysics,  in 
vols,  xiii.,  xvii.,  and  xx.;  and  the  "Questions  of  King 
Milinda,"  on  Buddhist  philosophy,  in  vol.  xxxv.  But  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  recently-published  transla- 
tion by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  of  the  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Buddha,"  in  the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists  "  Series 
(vol.  ii.,  1899). 

§  II.  On  modem  Buddhism  the  student  should  con- 
sult Alabaster's  "The  Modem  Buddhist"  (1870)  and 
"The  Wheel  of  the  Law"  (1871);  E.  Schlagintweit's 
"Buddhism  in  Tibet"  (Eng.  tr.  1863);  W.  Schott's  Ueber 
den  Buddhaismus  in  Hachasien  und  in  China  (1846),  and 
the  works  of  Beal  already  mentioned.  Lillie's  "  Buddhism 
in  Christendom  :  or,  Jesus  the  Essene  "  (Kegan  Paul,  1887), 
is  an  interesting  attempt  to  show  that  Buddhism  influenced 
Christianity  through  the  Essenes  and  Gnosticism ;  and  his 
shorter  and  cheaper  work,  "  The  Influence  of  Buddhism  on 
Primitive  Christianity"  (Sonnenschein,  1893),  maintains  the 
same  thesis.  Similar  views  are  advanced  by  R.  Seydel  in 
German — in  two  treatises :  Das  Evangelium  von  Jesu  in 
seinen  Verhdltnissen  zu  Buddha-Sage  und  Buddha-Lehre 
(Leipzig,  1882,  pp.  361),  and  Die  Buddha-Legende  und  das 
Lebenjesu  nach  den  Evangelien  (2te  Aufl.  1897,  pp.  140) — 
and  by  J.  M.  Wheeler  in  an  article  in  Progress^  April,  1884. 
These  views  should,  however,  be  compared  with  the  negative 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  J.  E.  Carpenter  in  his  paper  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century ^  December,  1880.  The  subject  is  partly 
discussed  also  in  the  editor's  "  Christianity  and  Mythology." 

§  12.  Of  Jainism,  another  offshoot  of  Brahmanism,  in 
many  respects  similar  to  Buddhism  and  probably  con- 
temporary with  it,  an  account  is  given  by  E.  Thomas  in 
his  "Jainism:  The  Early  Religion  of  Asoka" 
(Triibner).    The  student  should  also  read  Dr.  H.  Jacobi's 
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Introduction  to  the  "(raina  Sutras,"  vol.  xxii.  of  the 
S.  B.  £.  Series,  and  the  early  translation  of  the  ICalpa 
Sutra  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson.  On  the  religion  of  the 
Sikhs,  founded  by  Nanak  (1469-1539)  as  a  reform  of 
Hinduism  arising  from  the  contact  with  Mohammedanism, 
Dr.  E.  Trumpp,  the  translator  of  their  sacred  book,  the 
"Adi  Grauth,"  is  the  chief  authority,  though  the  reader 
may  also  consult  Cunningham's  "  History  of  the  Sikhs." 
For  modem  Hinduism  the  works  of  Sir  M.  Williams, 
W.  J.  Wilkins,  with  Max  Muller^s  "  Biographical  Essays " 
on  Hindu  reformers,  may  suffice. 

§  13.  The  ancient  religion  of  Persia,  of  which  the  Parsis 
of  India  are  the  surviving  maintainers,  in  its  origin  showed 
many  similarities  with  the  Vedic  faith.  Like  Buddhism, 
Christianity,  and  Islam,  it  claims  a  personal  founder  in 
Zarathustra  or  Zoroaster,  and  has  its  sacred  book,  the  Zend 
Avesta,  which  is  translated  by  James  Darmesteter  in 
"Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  vols.  iv.  and  xxiii.;  while  the 
Pahlavi  texts  are  rendered  by  E.  W.  West,  in  vols.  v.  and 
xviii.  and  xxiv.,  and  the  Gathas  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Mills  in  vol. 
xxxi.  M.  Abel  Hovelacque  gives  a  good  account 
of  V Avesta^  Zoroastre^  et  le  Mazdiisme^  in 
Tome  iv.  of  Les  Littiratures  de  VOrient,  As 
to  the  historicity  of  Zarathustra  there  is  a  discussion  in  the 
editor's  "Pagan  Christs,"  Part  II.,  ch.  ii.  M.  Haug's 
"Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings, 
and  Religion  of  the  Par  sees,''  edited  and 
enlarged  by  E.  W.  West  (Triibner's  Or.  Series),  should  be 
consulted;  while  for  the  Parsees  of  the  present  day  there  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  "  The  Parsi  Religion, 
and  the  Maimers  and  Customs  of  the  Parsis  "  (Murray),  and 
"The  History  of  the  Parsis,"  by  Dosabhai  Sohrabji 
(Macmillan). 

An  introduction  to  Mithraism,  a  development  of  the  old 
Persian  religion  which  spread  through  the  Roman  Empire 
and  largely  influenced  Christianity,  will  be  found  in  the 
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editor's  lecture  on  "  Religious  Systems  of  the  World " — 
greatly  expanded  as  Part  III.  of  his  "Pagan  Christs" 
(^903)  >  and  the  student  can  follow  up  the  references  there 
given — particularly  in  the  great  work  of  Professor  Cumont, 
Textes  et  Monuments  relatifs  aux  mysthres  de  Mithra 
(1894-6).  For  Manichseism,  another  development,  amalga- 
mated with  Christianity  on  the  one  side  and  Buddhism  on 
the  other,  see  the  article  by  Hamack  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannicay  and  the  references  there  given;  also  the 
innovating  argument  in  "  Pagan  Christs,"  Pt.  II.  ch.  ii.  §  15. 
§  14.  For  the  religion  of  Greece  (see  first  the  Course  of 
Study  on  Mythology)  the  reader  should  consult  the  first 
chapters  of  Grote's  History;  also  the  History  of  Curtius, 
book  ii.  chap.  4 ;  N6sselt*s  "  Mythology,  Greek  and  Roman," 
translated  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hall  (Kerby  &  Endean);  and 
Maury's  Histoire  des  Religions  de  la  Gr^ce 
Antique,  Among  the  most  important  of  the  modem 
additions  to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  the  work  of 
Professor  Foucart,  Des  Associations  religieuses  chez  Us 
Grecs  (1873),  dealing  with  the  imported  "private"  cults. 
Much  fresh  light  is  also  yielded  by  the  scholarly  research 
of  Miss  Jane  E.  Harrison  in  "  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens  "  (Macmillan,  1899).  IuHavet'sZ^ 
Christianisme  et  ses  Origines  (4  tom.  1872-84) 
will  be  found  a  brilliant  outline  of  Hellenism  and  its 
influence  on  Christianity;  and  La  Citi  Antique  of 
M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  (Eng. tr. Boston,  1874) gives 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  relation  of  primitive  beliefs  to  civic  and 
private  life  in  both  Greece  and  Rome.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  original  of  the  modem  works  on  Greek  reli- 
gion in  particular  is  Mr.  L.  H.  Farnell's  "Cults  of 
the  Greek  States,"  mentioned  in  Course  No.  2;  and 
there  are  some  suggestive  essays  bearing  on  Greek  religion 
in  the  late  Bishop  Westcott's  "  Essays  in  the  History  of 
Religious  Thought  in  the  West "  (Macmillan,  1891).  Mr. 
Louis  Dyer's  "  Studies  of  the  Gods  in  Greece  at  Certain 
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Sanctuaries  Recently  Excavated"  (Macmillan,  1891)  is 
unduly  rhetorical,  but  is  informative.  For  Rome,  Pro- 
fessor OrangeF's  ''The  Worship  of  the  Romans" 

(1895)  ^  ^e  freshest  and  most  interesting  book  in  English; 
but  nothing  in  English  on  the  same  lines  can  compare  for 
fulness  with  the  works  of  G.  Boissier,  La  religion  romaine 
d^Augusie  aux  Antonins  (2  tom.  1892),  and  Jean  R^ville's 
La  religion  d  Rome  sous  Us  Shieres  (1886).  The  last  out- 
standing phase  of  specifically  Roman  religion  is  also  set 
forth  most  fully  in  the  French  treatise  of  the  Abbe  E. 
Bkurlier,  Zje  culte  imperial,  son  histaire  et  son  organisation 
(1891). 

§  15.  The  pre-Christian  religions  of  the  other  European 
races  are  dealt  with  in  Tide's  "Outlines  "  and  other  manuals 
above  recommended,  and  also  in  several  of  the  works 
named  in  the  course  on  Comparative  Mythology,  especially 
as  regards  the  religion  of  the  Teutonic  peoples.  There 
are,  however,  some  other  valuable  researches,  notably  the 
Hibbert  Lectures  of  Professor  John  Rhys  "On  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by  Celtic 
Heathendom"  (1886);  Mr.  W.  G.  Wood-Martin's 
"Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of  Ireland:  A  Folklore 
Sketch"  (Longman,  2  vols.  1892);  and  "Pagan  Ireland: 
A  Handbook  of  Irish  pre-Christian  Traditions"  (same, 
1895);  A^<1  ^^  Esquisse  de  la  religion  des  Gaulois  of 
Henri  Gaidoz  (1879).  Among  German  works  on  Teutonic 
religion  may  be  named  Elard  MOlhause's  Die  Urreligion 
des  deutschen  Volkes  (Cassel,  i860).  Dr.  H.  B6ttger's 
Sonnencult  der  Indogermanen  (Breslau,  1890),  Julius 
lippert's  Die  Religionen  der  Europdischen  Culturvblker 
(1881),  A.  Wuttke's  Geschichte  des  Heidenthums  in  Bezie- 
hung  auf  Religion  (1852-5),  and  F.  J.  Mone's  Geschichte 
des  Heidenthums  im  nbrdlichen  Europa  (1822-3).  In  this 
connection  also  should  be  mentioned  the  Jnnnische  Mytho- 
logie  of  Gastrin,  referred  to  in  Course  No.  2. 
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Course  IV. 
THE  MAKING  OF  JUDAISM 

§  I. 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  the  religions  current  in  our  own 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  a  process  of  argument 
and  proof  which,  in  the  case  of  all  other  religions,  everybody 
is  willing  to  dispense  with.  During  the  past  century  this 
discussion  has  run  largely  to  the  textual  analysis  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  but  especially  of  the  former,  with  the 
effect  of  making  clear  the  "natural"  character  of  their 
composition.  Though  some  of  the  medieval  Rabbis  had 
glimpses  of  the  nature  of  the  "sacred"  literature  of  Judaism, 
it  was  only  after  the  Reformation  that  a  rational  under- 
standing of  it  began  to  be  approached  by  ¥ray  of  public 
discussion.  Spinoza,  in  his  Tractatus  Theologico-PoUHcus 
(c.  7  ;  Eng.  tr.,  Williams  &  Norgate),  pointed  out  a  few 
of  the  more  glaring  discrepancies  of  the  tradition  as  to  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  Hobbbs  (1651) 
in  his  "  Leviathan"  (c.  33;  Routledge^s  ed.  p.  173)  brought 
the  difficulty  home  to  English  readers.  The  discussion  was 
carried  on  by  Peyrere  in  his  Systema  Theologica  ex  Prae- 
adamitarum  Hypothesi  (iv.  i,  2);  by  Father  Simon  in  his 
Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  (i.  5-7) ;  and  by 
Le  Clerc  in  his  Sentimens  de  quelque  thkologiens  de  Hoilande 
(Amsterdam,  1685,  Lettre  6).  It  was  a  French  physician, 
Jean  Astruc  (d.  1766),  who  first  laid  his  finger  on  the  fact 
that  Genesis  exhibits  two  literary  elements,  one  the  work  of 
a  writer  or  writers  who  used  the  name  Elohim  for  Deity,  the 
other  the  work  of  a  writer  or  writers  who  spoke  of  Yahweh. 

44 
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This  view  was  adopted  by  Eichhom.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Professor  Geddes  of  Aberdeen  in  this  country  (in  his 
"Critical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,"  London, 
quarto,  1800 :  a  work  of  considerable  boldness,  though  by  a 
professed  Christian),  and  Vater  in  Germany,  laid  down  what 
became  known  as  the  "Fragmentary  Hypothesis" — the 
view,  namely,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  compilation  of  various 
documents.  From  this  started  the  influential  German  critic 
De  Wette.  He  showed  (1806),  by  comparing  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  with  Chronicles,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was 
unknown  to  post-Mosaic  historians ;  and  refused  to  see  any 
history  in  the  Pentateuch.  To  him  it  was  but  legend  and 
poetry;  and  he  attacked  the  Evemeristic  method  which 
tried  to  reduce  it  to  elements  of  historical  fact.  Later  he 
laid  down  the  "Supplementary  Hypothesis,"  to  the  effect 
that  the  nucleus  of  Genesis  had  been  an  Elohistic  narrative, 
to  which  a  Jehovist  made  additions.  This  theory  superseded 
the  "  Fragmentary  Hypothesis."  Many  German  writers  of 
the  next  generation  were  influenced  by  De  Wette;  and 
Buttman,  in  his  Myihologus  (1828),  showed  the  mythological 
character  of  the  creation  stories ;  though  in  England,  all  the 
while,  the  anti-revolution  reaction  had  almost  paralysed 
critical  speculation. 

Some  leading  Germans,  as  Bleek,  Ewald,  and  Movers, 
partially  influenced  by  the  rationalistic  spirit,  gave  up 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  as  non-Mosaic  in  order  to  save 
others.  Vatke  and  George  (1835)  introduced  an  exact 
and  scientific  method  of  tracing  the  historical  sequence 
of  the  stages  of  the  priestly  law ;  and  Hupfield  (1853) 
showed  there  were  different  Elohistic  writers — that  the 
Elohist  in  Gen.  xx.-xxii.  was  not  the  Elohist  of  Gen.  i.,  thus 
overthrowing  the  "supplementary"  hypothesis  of  mere 
addition  by  a  Jehovist  to  an  Elohistic  narrative.  This 
more  penetrating  line  of  analysis  was  carried  still  further, 
by  N6LDEKE  (1869).  On  the  other  hand,  the  synthetic 
evolutionary  method  of  Vatke  and  George,  which  threw 
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light  on  all  the  phases  of  the  problem,  was  taken  up  by 
Graf,  a  pupil  of  Reuss  (who  had  early  seen  which  way  the 
truth  lay),  and  after  him  by  K u e n e n,  whose  "History 
of  Israel"  (Eng.  tr.,  3  vols.  1869-70)  figures  as  the 
most  popular  and  influential  work  of  the  rationalist  school, 
though  Wellhausen  and  others  have  since  carried  the 
work  further.  Kuenen,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  handled  the 
subject  in  terms  of  theistic  belief. 

In  England,  the  chief  service  to  criticism  in  this  period 
was  done  by  Colenso,  who  made  clear  by  his  first  volume 
(1862)  the  historical  incredibility  of  the  Pentateuchal 
narrative.  This  had  been  vividly  demonstrated  long  before 
by  Voltaire  ;  but  we  have  the  frank  admission  of  Kuenen 
("The  Hexateuch,"  Eng.  tr.,  Intr.  p.  xv.,  and  p.  45, 
n.  19)  that  this  side  of  the  question  had  been  virtually  lost 
sight  of  by  the  German  analysts ;  that  many  of  them  had 
been  attempting  constructive  work  with  material  which  he 
showed  to  be  worthless;  and  that  Kuenen  himself  had 
overlooked  the  difficulties  which  Colenso  exposed.  Since 
Colenso,  the  best  English  criticism  has  been  a  following 
of  the  Dutch  and  German  leaders.     On  the  whole  subject, 

see  the  interesting  work  of  Dr.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  ^'Founders 
of  Old  Testament  Criticism"  (Methuen,  1893). 

§2. 

a.  Taking  up  the  problem  involved  in  the  orthodox  con- 
ception of  the  rise  of  Judaism,  the  student  who  desires  to 
go  beyond  the  information  to  be  found  in  such  works  as 
Mr.  Gould's  and  Dr.  Menzies's  Histories  of  Religion  may 
fitly  begin  by  reading  the  First  Part  of  Bishop  ColenSO 
on  the  Pentateuch.  This  disposes  of  the  miraculous 
origin  of  the  "  Mosaic  "  law.    In  Bradlaugrh's  ''  Genesis : 

its  Authorship  and  Authenticity*'  will  be  found  a 

detailed  exposure  of  the  confusion  into  which  orthodox 
writers  have  fallen  in  the  attempt  to  vindicate  the  earlier 
portions  of  Genesis  against  scientific  and  moral  criticism. 
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A  short  and  serviceable  exposition,  next,  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  allied  Mosaic  establishment  of  the  Judaic 
religion  and  the  real  remains  of  early  Hebrew  history  is 
given  in  ^*The  FindingT  of  the  Book**  (published  in 
Thomas  Scott's  series  of  pamphlets)  by  the  late  John 
RobOFtSOn,  of  Coupar- Angus.  Those  still  in  doubt  as  to 
the  credibility  of  the  cosmological  narratives  in  Genesis 
should  turn  to  Dr.  Huxley's  various  discussions  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  reprinted  in  his  collected 
works  (Macmillan),  vol.  iv.,  **  Science  and  Hebrew  Tradi- 
tion," and  to  the  Rationalist  Press  Association's  sixpenny 
reprint  of  Mr.  Clodd's  "  Story  of  Creation." 

b.  After  the  destructive  process  comes  the  reconstructive 
— the  substitution  of  historical  truth  for  the  conceptions 
argued  down.     A  concise  essay  in  this  direction  is  '*  The 

Religion  of  Israel"  by  M.  Jules  Soury  (Eng.  tr. 

in  same  vol.  with  "  Jesus  and  the  Gospels,"  Bonner),  which 
surveys  the  results  of  modem  Assyriology  as  well  as  the 
later  development  of  the  Hebraic  religion.  Those,  however, 
who  wish  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the  traditional  view 
of  the  Hebrew  books  has  been  overthrown  will  find  it  repay 
them  to  consult  George  Smith's  "Chaldean 
Genesis"  (2nd  ed.  1880:   Sampson  Low),  and  ^'The 

Witness  of  Assyria  "  by  Chilperic  Edwards  (Bonner, 

1892) — ^the  latter  being  especially  instructive  as  against 
orthodox  attempts  to  minimise  the  results  of  Assyriology. 
A  flood  of  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  the  "  Code  of  Hammurabi "  (dis- 
cussed by  "  Chilperic "  in  the  Reformer^  June  and  July, 
1903);  and  the  whole  problem  has  been  freshly  grappled 
with  by  Professor  DelitZSCh  in  his  celebrated  lectures  on 
**  Babel  and  Bible "  (Eng.  tr.  1903 :  Williams  and 
Norgate).  With  that  work  may  be  studied  those  of 
Jastrow  and  Sayce,  above  referred  to  (p.  35).  For 
further  details  the  student  should  refer  to  the  first  series 
of  "Records  of  the   Past"  in  twelve  volumes,  and 
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the  "  New  Series  "  (S.  Bagster  &  Sons),  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  where  translations  of  many 
important  inscriptions  are  given.  The  "Transactions  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,"  and  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  will  also  give  assistance  in  this 
direction,  as  they  contain  translations  of  inscriptions  which 
are  not  readily  accessible  elsewhere.  The  student  should 
always  use  the  Revised  in  preference  to  the  Authorised 
English  version,  and  will  further  gain  by  comparing  the 
former  with  the  "Variorum  Teacher's  Bible"  (Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode).  On  all  Biblical  questions,  above  all,  he 
should  if  possible  refer  to  the  articles  in  the  Encyclopadia 
Biblica^  edited  by  Chejme  and  Black  (A.  &  C.  Black)  for 
the  latest  and  most  enlightened  theological  scholarship. 

r.  The  actual  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  com- 
pilation of  their  literature,  in  the  period  covered  by  their 
national  legends  and  annals,  has  been  in  large  measure 
established  by  analysis  of  their  genuine  and  forged  docu- 
ments. A  very  convenient  handbook  to  this  study,  as 
carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Germans,  is  the  Rev.  A.  W* 

Oxford's  ''Short  Introduction  to  the  History  of 

Ancient  Israel"  (Fisher  Unwin),  which  gives  concisely 
the  views  set  forth  in  Stade's  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel  (Oncken^s  series,  2  Bde.  1881-88),  Wellhausen's 
"  History  of  Israel,"  and  Wellhausen's  edition  of  Bleek's 
EinUitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  Wellhausen's 
"Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel" 
(Black),  with  which  is  published  a  reprint  of  his  article 
''  Israel "  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica  (the  latter,  also 
separately  published,  being  a  valuable  concise  history),  is 
indispensable  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject;  and 
Kuenen's  great  work,  "The  Religion  of  Israel 
to  the  Fall  of  the  Jewish  State"  (Eng.  tr., 
3  vols.,  Williams  &  Norgate,  1874-75),  is  hardly  less  so, 
Uiough  it  does  not  embody  the  latest  views.  For  these 
should  be  consulted  Winckler's  Geschichte  Israels  or  the 
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historical  articles  in  the  Emyclopctdia  Biblica,  A  half-way 
position  is  taken  up  in  the  careful  work  of  the  German 
Professor  C.  H.  Cornill,  "The  History  of  the  People  of 
Israel"  (Eng.  tr.,  Williams  &  Norgate,  1900).  Anyone  who 
has  not  got  fieur  beyond  the  orthodox  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, may  be  advised  to  begin  with  '*  The  History  of  the 

Hebrew  Nation  and  Literature/'  by  Samuel  Sharpe 

(Williams  &  Norgate,  4th  ed.  1882),  which,  though  not 
free  from  the  bias  of  a  Unitarian  believer,  will  be  found 
very  useful  by  the  reader  with  little  leisure,  as  comprising 
many  established  results  of  modem  criticism  throughout 
the  Bible.  Similarly  useful  is  the  copious  compilation 
entitled  "  The  Bible  for  Young  People "  (by  Drs.  Oort 
and  HooYKAAS,  assisted  by  Dr.  Kuenen,  Eng.  tr.  by  Mr. 
Wicksteed :  Williams  &  Norgate,  6  vols.).  This  work, 
however,  is  projected  from  a  sentimental  rather  than  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  and  might  profitably  be  revised 
and  condensed,  for  the  sake  alike  of  the  young  and 
the  old. 

d.  In  the  way  of  scholarly  opposition  to  the  rationalist 
view  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  American  scholar  Dr.  Bissell's 
"  The  Pentateuch :  Its  Origin  and  Structure "  (Hodder, 
1885)  is  held  to  give  the  gist  of  the  orthodox  defence. 
This  volume  has  a  bibliography  of  the  "literature  of 
the  Pentateuch,"  appalling  but  instructive.  But  even  such 
a  professedly  Christian  authority  as  Canon  Driver 
("An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  T.  &  T.  Clark,  end  of  ch.  i.) 
decides  that  Professor  Bissell's  work  "fails  to  establish 

the  points  which  it  was  written  to  prove The  author  is 

singularly  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  good  argument 
and  a  bad  one."  The  same  clerical  authority  rejects  the 
orthodox  "Journal  Theory  "  of  the  narrative  in  Exodus,  as 
urged  by  Principal  Cave  in  his  work  on  "  The  Inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament."  Canon  Driver's  work,  though 
rather  overloaded  (for  an  "Introduction")  with  detail  as 
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well  as  with  needless  recapitulation  of  Biblical  matter,  is 
one  of  solid  learning,  and  may  be  serviceable  to  students 
who  have  access  to  it  but  are  unable  to  refer  to  Wellhausen 
and  Kuenen,  on  whose  lines  Canon  Driver  somewhat 
nervously  follows.  He  clings,  however,  to  a  number  of  com- 
promises of  very  small  stability,  and  may  thus  in  part  rank 
with  the  vindicators  of  the  religious  view.  Less  apologetic 
is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson's  useful  little  book, 

" The  Canon  of  the  Bible"  (King  &  Co.,  3rd  ed.  1880); 

but  here  also  the  Encyclopadia  Biblica  is  the  most  advanced 
source  of  scholarly  information  for  English  readers.  Sir 
G.  B.  Airy's  "Notes  on  the  Earlier  Hebrew  Scriptures" 
(Longmans,  1876)  may  be  read  for  a  temperate  attempt  to 
clear  up  the  orthodox  position.  For  plain  speaking  against 
the  orthodox  conception  of  the  authority  and  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  surpasses  the  essay  on 
"  The  Theology  of  the  Past  and  the  Future,"  in  the  First 
Part  of  M.  M.  Kalisch's  "Commentary  on  Leviticus" 
(Longmans,  1867). 

e.  The  sociological  analysis  of  the  b^nnings  of  Judaism, 
as  apart  from  controversy  about  the  Bible,  may  be  profit- 
ably approached  through  Professor  Robertson  Smith's 

''  Religion  of  the  Semites  "  (A.  &  C.  Black,  2nd  ed. 

1894),  which  specially  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  practice 
of  sacrifice,  and  illustrates  the  subject  with  much  learning. 
This  line  of  study  may  be  carried  on  in  the  light  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  literature  before  noted. 

The  British  Museum  lectures  of  Mr.  St  Chad  Boscawen, 
"  Sheol  and  other  Essays,"  and  "  From  Under  the  Dust  of 
the  Ages  "  (Temple  Company),  are  cheap  and  instructive. 
Hebrew  Mythology  is  as  yet,  however,  an  imperfectly- 
developed  subject,  some  of  the  light  thrown  on  it  long  ago 
in  Bahr's  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus  (2  Bde.  1837-9) 
being  still  ignored.  Goldziher's  "Hebrew  Mytho- 
logy" (£ng*  tr.,  Longmans,  1877)  is  the  principal 
work  in  English,  and  exhibits  much  learning,  but  is  in  many 
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places  more  rash  and  untrustworthy  in  its  theories  than 
were  the  treatises  of  the  earlier  German  mythologist  writing 
under  the  pseudonym  "F.  Nork,"  whom  Dr.  Goldziher 
contemns. 

In  the  same  volume  with  the  translation  of  Goldziher's 
work,  however,  is  published  a  translation  of  H.  Stoillthal'S 
essay  on  **Th6  Legrend  of  Samson,"  one  of  the  most 
successful  investigations  in  Hebrew  myth,  which  has 
established  the  solar  basis  of  the  Samson  saga;'  also 
the  same  writer's  essay  on  "Prometheus,"  in  which  the 
mythical  side  of  the  Moses  legend  is  partly  considered.  A 
more  comprehensive  work  than  these  is  the  anonymous 
**  Bible  Folk-Lore"  (Kegan  Paul,  1884),  which 
is  worth  study,  though  unduly  speculative.  The  treatise 
Job  et  UEgypU  :  Le  Redempteur  et  la  Vie  Future  dans  hs 
Civilisations  Primitives^  by  the  Abb^  Victor  Ancessi 
(1877)  is  also  worth  attention;  and  Sharpens  little  volume 
''Texts  from  the  Bible  Explained"  throws  many  side-lights. 
But  the  latest  and  most  radical  handling  of  the  historical 
problem  is  that  of  Hugo  Winckler  in  his 
Geschichte  /^ra  ^/x  (Band  ii.,  1900),  where  the  mythical 
character  of  the  patriarchs  is  at  last  definitely  recognised. 
On  these  points  may  be  compared  the  editor's  "  Christianity 
and  Mythology,"  Pt.  I,  ch.  iv,  §  i,  and  "  Pagan  Christs," 
R.  I,  ch.  ii,  and  Pt  II,  ch.  i,  §  10.  And  note  should  be 
made  of  a  recent  ingenious  elucidation  of  a  particular  myth 
in  "The  Jonah  Legend"  by  W.  Simpson  (Richards,  1899), 
— a  fresh  application  of  an  important  mythological  principle. 

/  On  the  later  Jewish  literature  there  are  many  special 
treatises.     Among  these  may  be    mentioned    Kuenen's 

''Prophets   and   Propheoy  in    Israel'*  (£ng.   tr., 

Longmans,  1877),  recognised  by  Canon  Driver  to  be  "very 
full  of  information,  but  written  from  an  avowedly  natiualistic 

'  This  solution  was  first  mooted  by  Semler,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 
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Standpoint";  Professor's  Robertson  Smith's  "The  Pro- 
phets of  Israel  and  their  Place  in  History"  (rep.  1895); 
Dr.  Cheyne's  "The  Book  of  Isaiah  Chronologically 
Arranged";  the  same  writer's  commentary  with  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Psalms;  and  his  work  on  "Job  and 
Solomon"  (Kegan  Paul).  The  Encyciopadia  Britannica 
also  devotes  special  articles  of  a  critical  character  to  the 
different  books  of  the  Bible  under  their  titles ;  and  so,  of 
course,  does  the  more  up-to-date  Encychpadia  Bibiica, 
wherein  will  be  found  the  latest  views  of  Dr.  Cheyne  on 
questions  of  Hebrew  history  and  religion.  But  Kuenen, 
Wellhausen,  and  Sharpe,  in  their  above-mentioned  works, 
give  for  most  readers  a  sufficient  account  of  the  sources 
and  circumstances  of  the  prophetic  and  other  literature, 
canonical  and  uncanonical,  as  well  as  of  the  Hexateuch. 
On  the  latter  subject  the  student  who  is  prepared  for  hard 
work  should  turn  to  the  English  translation  of  Kuenen's 
"Hexateuch"  (Macmillan,  1886).  Later  notable  works 
on  the  Hexateuch  and  its  parts  are  E.  J.  Fripp's  *'The 

Composition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis*'  (Nutt,  1892) ; 

A.  K.  Fiske's  "  The  Myths  of  Israel ;  the  ancient  Book  of 
Genesis"  (Macmillan,  1897);  "The  Hexateuch  according 
to  the  Revised  Version,"  edited  by  J.  E.  Carpenter  and 
G.  Harford-Battersby  (Longmans,  2  vols.  4to);  Professor 
H.  Gunkel's  "The  Legends  of  Genesis"  (Eng.  tr.  Open 
Court  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago) ;  and  Dr.  John  Cullen's  impor- 
tant essay,  "The  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Moab:  A 
Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Original  Form  of  Deuteronomy  " 
(Glasgow,  Maclehose,  1903),  which  gives  a  list  of  other 
works  on  its  theme. 

g.  On  later  Jewish  social  history,  in  addition  to  these 
historians,  the  student  may  consult  a  compendious  work  such 
as  Edersheim's  "History  of  the  Jewish  Nation"  (1856),  or, 
for  more  exact  knowledge.  Professor  SchOrer's  scholarly 
and  valuable  "History  of  the  Jewish  People  in 
the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Eng.  tr.,  6  vols.,  Clark). 
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Dean  Milman's  "History  of  the  Jews"  (reprint  of  early 
ed.  in  one  vol.,  Routledge ;  revised  ed.  in  3  vols,  somewhat 
modified,  Murray),  though  in  a  measure  out  of  date  and  but 
partially  scientific  in  spirit,  is  still  useful.  The  lengthy  History 
of  Dr.  Grabtz  (Eng.  tr.  Nutt)  has  a  strong  racial  bias,  and  is 
on  various  grounds  open  to  challenge,  though  a  work  of  great 
learning.  Josephus  (of  whom  there  is  a  good  revised 
translation  in  the  Bohn  Library)  must  of  course  be  used  as 
a  main  original  authority,  though  always  with  caution  even 
in  his  non-antiquarian  portions.  The  student  should  further 
pay  particular  heed  to  the  Apocryphal  books,  which,  now 
that  they  are  no  longer  published  with  all  Bibles,  are  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  ordinary  readers,  but  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  an  understanding  of  Judaic  culture-history. 
A  careful  revision  of  the  standing  English  translation  has 
been  made  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball  for  the  last  edition  of  the 
•*  Variorum  Teacher's  Bible  "  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode). 

h.  On  the  Talmud,  Emanuel  Deutsch  (essay  in  his 
•'  Literary  Remains  ";  rep.  from  Quarterly  Review^  1867)  is 
the  most  popular  authority ;  but  his  is  undoubtedly  a  rose- 
coloured  sketch.  It  may  be  corrected  by  Dr.  Pick's 
detailed  study  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  (American) 
Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  which  gives  a  good  general  analjrsis 
of  the  Talmudic  treatises,  or  by  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson's 
shorter  article  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature 
(Black).  The  article  in  the  Encydopadia  Britannica^ 
by  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy,  is  also  informative,  though  com- 
paratively imcritical.  Of  the  immense  collection  called  the 
Talmud,  the  general  reader  may  further  gather  some  con- 
crete notion  from  such  works  as  Hershon's  '*  Treasures 

of  the  Talmud"  (Nisbet,  1882),  and  the  same  writer's 
'^Genesis  with  a  Talmudical  Commentary" 
(Bagsters).  There  is  no  complete  translation  of  the  Talmud 
in  English,  but  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  now  available  in 
French — Le  Talmud  de  Jdrusakm^  trans,  by  Moise  Schwab 
(Paris,  Maisonneuve  et  Leclerc),  in  eleven  volumes;  and 
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there  is  being  published  in  the  United  States  an  English 
trans,  of  the  Talmud  of  Babylon,  edited  by  M.  L. 
Rodkinson  (New  York,  1896,  etc.),  simultaneously  with  a 
German  trans,  by  L.  Goldschmidt  (Berlin,  1896,  etc.). 

/.  The  student  cannot  ignore  Renan's  Histoire  du  PeupU 
df Israel  (Eng.  tr.  3  vols..  Chapman  &  Hall,  1888-91); 
but  if  he  goes  through  the  foregoing  line  of  study  he  will 
probably  see  in  Renan  an  imperfectly  scientific  method, 
and  will  be  able  to  guard  himself  against  Renan's  fallacies 
of  fancy  and  sympathy,  his  unhistoric  positions  (as  in 
regard  to  the  mythical  patriarchs),  and  his  constant 
assumption  of  a  special  racial  gift  for  monotheism  in  the 
Semites.  This  theory,  originally  advanced  in  his  (in 
several  respects  able  and  interesting)  Histoire  Ginirale  des 
Langues  Sitnitiques  (1858;  je  ^d.,  expanded,  1863),  where 
he  affirmed  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  mythology  (at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  the  Semitic  race  represented 
"an  inferior  combination  of  human  nature"),  has  been 
more  or  less  explicitly  rejected  by  many  leading  critics, 
though  even  among  some  of  the  rationalists  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  treat  the  Jews  as  having  had  an  innate 
bias  towards  elevated  monotheistic  views,  rather  than  to 
anal]rse  the  play  of  forces  which  developed  their  mono- 
theism. This  arbitrary  assumption  underlies  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  "Literature  and  Dogma,"  which,  with  much 
literary  charm,  has  no  scientific  value.  Needless  to  say, 
the  great  mass  of  the  popular  clerical  literature  on  Judaism 
in  tbis  coimtry  is  scientifically  worthless.  From  among 
current  hand-books,  however,   may  be    singled    out    the 

Hand-book  to  the  Bible  of  Messrs.  F.  R.  &  C.  R. 

Conder  (Longmans),  which  contains  much  exact  and  useful 
information.  The  "  Aids  "  published  with  the  "  Variorum 
Teacher's  Bible"  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode)  also  supply  a 
certain  arooimt  of  real  light.  The  "  History  of  the  Hebrews," 
by  R.  KiTTEL,  fiiudly  (Eng.  tr.  Theol.  Trans.  Lib.,  Williams, 
3  VQk.  1895-6)  though  "conservative"  has  scholarly  merit. 
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/  As  to  modem  and  contemporary  Judaism,  an  orthodox 
or  official  view  is  set  forth  in  M.  Friedlander's  "  Text- 
book of  the  Jewish  Religion  "  (K^;an  Paul,  2nd  ed.  1891). 
On  the  more  liberal  movements  of  Jewish  thought,  much 
information  is  given  in  the  interesting  "  Studies  in  Judaism  " 
of  S.  ScHLBCHTER  (Black,  1896) ;  and  some  interesting 
lights  are  thrown  at  once  upon  ancient  Judaism  and  upon 
the  survivak  of  Semitic  religion  in  the  East  by  the  work  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Curtiss,  "  Primitive  Semitic  Religion 
To-day"  (Hodder,  1902).  On  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  contemporary  Jews,  there  may  be  consulted  the  work  of 
C.  K.  Salabian,  "  Jews  as  They  Are  "  (Simpkin,  Marshall, 
&  Co.,  2nd  ed.  1885);  that  of  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  "The 
Jew,  the  Gypsy,  and  El  Islam"  (Hutchinson,  1898),  and 
that  of  Leroy-Beaulieu,  "Israel  among  the  Nations" 
(Eng.  tr.  Heinemann,  1895).  Many  scholarly  studies,  finally, 
appear  in  the  /lewis A  Quarterly  Review ;  and  there  is  a 
"  Jewish  Year  Book." 


Course  V. 

THE  MAKING  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

A  SCIENTIFIC  view  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  will  involve 
the  tracing  of  its  derivation  on  the  one  hand  from  Judaism, 
and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  other  religious  systems 
spread  through  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of  the 
Christian  b^iimings — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  four 
centuries  of  our  "Christian  era."  It  is  natural,  however, 
to  begin  with  the  problem  of  the  Gospels.  [Needless  to 
say,  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  valuable  to  the  student,  and 
New  Testament  Greek  is  relatively  easy.  Such  a  work  as 
Mr.  T.  D.  Hall's  "  First  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment" (Murray,  1893)  will  serve  a  beginner  well.] 

§  1. 

a.  The  study  of  origins  is  one  which  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  honest  believer  as  zealously  as  by  those  who 
are  more  or  less  convinced  that  Christianity  is  no  more  a 
supernatural  growth  than  any  other  religion.  On  the 
rationalist  side,  either  may  begin  a  course  of  reading  with 

the  ''Engrlish  Life  of  Jesus,'*  by  the  late  Thomas 

Scott»  or  C.  C.  Hennell's  "  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Origin 
of  Christianity"  (People's  ed.;  Triibner,  1870),  each  of 
which  presents  the  results  of  a  straightforward  analysis  of 
the  Gospels,  and  comparison  of  their  narratives.  Against 
these  at  the  outset  may  be  set  any  of  the  ordinary  works  of 
Christian  Evidences,  from  Paley  downwards,  or  an  orthodox 
Life  of  Christ,  such  as  that  of  Archdeacon  Farrar 
(Cassell,  several  eds.)    or   that  of  PRSSSBNsi  (Eng.  tr., 
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Hodder).  Those  who  at  this  stage  of  inquiry  desire  to 
go  straight  to  a  compendious  discussion  of  the  central 
problem  of  the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus  cannot  do 
better  than  procure  the  brief  work  of  W.  Soltau,  **Th6 
Birth  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Eng.  tr.,  Black,  1903),  which, 
however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  exhausting  the  historical 
question.  On  the  other  side  may  be  noted  the  orthodox 
work  of  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  "Was  Christ  bom  at 
Bethlehem?"  (Hodder,  1898),  where  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion is  maintained  with  more  learning  than  critical  judg- 
ment 

b,  A  second  step  in  analysis  may  be  made  by  a  study 
of  Strauss's  "Life  of  Jesus"  (Eng.  tr.  by 
Marian  Evans  ["George  Eliot"]:  reprint  published  by 
Sonnenschein  in  i  vol.,  1892).  This  work  proceeds  from 
the  point  of  view  that  the  b^innings  of  Christism  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  myth-making  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  the  argument  is  so  solidly  sustained,  despite  its  strict 
formality  and  lengthy  development,  that  Strauss  must 
always  rank  as  one  of  the  great  forces  in  the  rationalistic 
criticism  of  Christianity.  As  a  study  of  the  formation  of 
the  Gospel  myths,  the  great  defect  of  his  work  is  the  limita- 
tion of  the  survey  to  the  Judaic  side.  The  "  New  Life  of 
Jesus "  by  the  same  writer  (Eng.  tr.,  Williams)  is  to  some 
extent  a  modification  of  the  first,  and  is  intended  for  the 
general  reader. 

c,  A  further  and  much  fuller  view  of  the  Judaic  develop- 
ment up  to  the  point  at  which  Jesuism  arose  may  be 
gathered  from  Professor  Schurer's  exhaustive  work, 
"The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (Eng.  tr.,  6  vols,  T.  &  T.  Clark's  "Foreign 
Theological  Library").  This  exhibits  very  carefully  the 
state  of  Jewish  culture ;  the  position  and  tendencies 
of  the  sects,  the  priesthood,  and  the  rabbis;  the  extent 
to  which  foreign  influences  had  leavened  Palestine  at 
the  Roman  period;  and  in  especial  the  Messianic  and 
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Other  developments  of  the  later  Graeco-Jewish  literature, 
down  to  Philo.  Edersheim's  "Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah"  (Longmans,  2  vols.)  is  worth 
consulting;  and  those  who  read  French  may  find  fresh 
light  in  the  independent  study  of  M.  Nicolas,  Des  Doctrines 
Religieuses  des  Juifs  pendant  les  deux  sihles  antirieurs  h  Pkre 
chritienne  (i860).  Principal  Drummond's  "The 
Jewish  Messiah:  A  Critical  History  of  the  Messianic 
Idea  among  the  Jews  from  the  Rise  of  the  Maccabees  to 
the  Closing  of  the  Talmud"  (Longmans,  1877)  is  also  a 
competent  study.  In  this  connection  the  student  should 
of  course  read  the  Jewish  Apocrypha  as  well  as  the  later 
Old  Testament  books,  perusing  in  particular  Ecclesiasticus 
(otherwise.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach),  Esdras, 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  A  reprint  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  valuable  annotations  and 
many  emendations  of  the  text,  is  given  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  "  Variorum  Bible "  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode),  and  is 
also  published  separately.  The  Apocalyptic  "Book  of 
Enoch "  (best  trans,  with  introd.  by  Professor  Schodde,  of 
Columbus  Univ.,  Ohio,  Andover,  1882)  is  of  special  value 
as  throwing  light  on  these  developments.  The  works  of 
JosEPHUS  are  the  groundwork  of  the  political  histories  of 
Palestine  at  that  period  ;  and  those  of  Philo  (Bohn  trans. 
4  vols.)  reveal  in  large  measure  the  transformations  pro- 
ceeding in  Jewish  thought 

d.  Off  the  strictly  scientific  line,  but  widely  popular  and 
extremely  fascinating,  is  the  famous  Vie  de  Jisus  of  M. 
Renan,  translated  into  almost  all  European  languages.  [It 
is  to  be  noted  that  after  the  issue  of  the  thirteenth  edition 
M.  Renan  changed  his  views  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
that  the  subsequent  editions  differ  in  this  respect  from  the 
preceding.]  M.  Renan  claims  to  be  scientific  in  that  he 
sets  up  a  hypothesis  of  an  actual  Jesus,  and  tries  to  show 
that  it  rationalises  and  explains  the  Gospel  narratives.  His 
work  is,  however,  much  more  successful  in  overthrowing 
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the  supeinaturalist  view  than  in  convincing  careful  readers 
that  it  gives  a  historical  picture ;  and  it  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  hazy  modem  sentiment  about  Jesus. 

§2. 

a.  The  forgoing  line  of  study  has  involved  a  certain 
amount  of  notice  of  the  critical  problems  raised  by  the 
New  Testament  documents  as  such.  A  useful  though 
somewhat  timid  work  on  the  composition  of  the  Gospels 
has  been  published  by  Professor  Estlin  Carpenter  under 

the  title,  '«The  First  Three  Crospels,  their  Origin 

and  Relations  "  (Sunday  School  Association^  Essex  Hall, 
London,  2nd  ed.  1890).  It  gives  some  of  the  main  results 
of  the  textual  analysis  of  the  documents.  More  striking  is 
"The  Synoptic  Problem,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Jollev 
(Macmillan,  1893),  which  presents  a  presumptive  form  of 
the  original  matter  worked  up  in  the  existing  Gospels. 
Among  many  other  English  studies  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  critical  belief  in  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel  Jesus,  the 
works  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Badham  on  "  The  Formation  of  the 
Gospels"  (2nd  ed.,  Kegan  Paul,  1892)  and  "St.  Mark's 
Indebtedness  to  St.  Matthew"  (Fisher  Unwin,  1897) 
specially  merit  attention  by  their  closeness  of  reasoning. 
But  all  students  who  seek  to  construct  a  documentary 
standing-ground  from  the  Gospels  are  now  challenged  by 
the  article  of  Professor  Schmibdel  (of  Zurich)  on 
"The  Gospels"  in  the  Emyc/ofiadia  Biblica^  which 
recognises  more  clearly  than  any  professed  theologian  has 
yet  done  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  historical  footing  to  be 
found.  For  a  criticism  of  Schmiedel's  own  attempt  at  a 
biographical  construction,  see  the  editor's  "  Pagan  Christs," 
1903,  Part  II,  ch.  ii,  ^  4-6. 

As  against  the  ordinary  orthodox  claims  for  the  documen- 
tary verification  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  the  best  and  fullest 
survey  in  English  is  still  the  learned  work  of  Mr.  Cassels, 
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entitled  "Supernatural  Religion"  (cheap  revised 
reprint  in  i  vol.,  published  by  the  Rationalist  Press 
Association,  1902).  The  accuracy  and  the  reasoning  of 
that  work  were  bitterly  impugned  by  the  late  Bishop 
LiGHTFOOT,  whose  review  criticisms  have  been  reprinted  in 
a  volume  under  the  title,  "Essays  on  'Supernatural 
Religion'"  (appeared  in  Contemporary  Review;  collected 
1889).  The  author  of  "Supernatural  Religion"  met  these 
with  a  temperate  and  effective  "  Reply  to  Dr.  Lightfoot's 
Essays"  (Longmans,  1889).      In  Professor   Pfleiderer's 

work,  "The  Development  of  Theology  in  Germany 

and Great  Britain"   (Williams,    1891)   there  will    be 

found  a  forcible  vindication  of  the  critical  work  of  "  Super- 
natural Religion,"  and  a  severe  reflection  on  Bishop  Light- 
foot's  weakness  as  a  thinker  and  reasoner — a  criticism 
coming  from  a  Neo-Christian  who  professes  dissatisfaction 
with  the  negative  or  rationalistic  point  of  view.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Davidson's  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New 
Testament "  (2  vols.,  3rd  ed.  1894,  Kegan  Paul)  is  the  work 
of  a  liberal  and  candid  scholar,  and  may  be  studied  with 
profit,  as  mayREUSs's  "History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures "  (Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh :  Gemmell),  a  work  of 
less  critical  weight,  however. 

b.  On  the  orthodox  side.  Bishop  Westcott's  work, 
"  The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament "  (Macmillan,  7th  ed. 
1896);  his  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Four 
Gospels  " ;  and  Dr.  Sandav's  "  The  Gospels  in  the  Second 
Century "  (Macmillan)  represent  the  positions  of  Anglican 
scholarship ;  and  in  general  the  orthodox  "  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  edited  by  L.  Hastings  (Clark,  4  vols.),  may  be 
consulted  for  conservative  views  on  New  Testament 
problems. 

c.  The  inquirer  should  of  course  study,  along  with  the 
received  canon,  the  "  apocryphal "  Christian  Gospels,  Acts, 
and  Revelations,  of  which  Hone's  (imperfect)  English 
edition  is  still  easily  procurable.    The    student    should, 
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however,  if  possible,  get  access  to  the  translation  in  the 
"  Ante-Nicene  Library  "  (Clark),  which  gives  all  the  surviv- 
ing non-canonical  books,  as  distinguished  from  the  writings, 
genuine  and  spurious,  of  the  "  Apostolic  Fathers.'' 

d.  As  regards  critical  texts  of  the  New  Testament  books, 
the  thorough-going  student  will  do  well  to  refer  to  that  of 
Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan,  2  vols.  1881),  which 
stands  for  an  infinity  of  patient  scholarly  labour.  But  for 
practical  purposes  such  a  compendious  edition  as  Gebhardt's 
redaction  of  Tischendorf's  (Tauchnitz,  1881),  or  the  Oxford 
edition  of  the  "Revisers'  Greek  Testament,"  will  suffice. 
A  good  view  of  documentary  problems  may  be  had  from 
Dr.  Tregelles's  "  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek 
Testament"  (1854);  and  the  student  who  does  not  read 
Greek  will  get  a  good  idea  of  text-variations  and  interpola- 
tions from  Blackader's  "  Chronological  New  Testament " 
(3rd  ed.  1866;  Simpkin  &  Marshall). 

§3. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  modem  documentary 
b'ghts  thrown  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  system, 
critically  speaking,  is  that  supplied   by  the   recovery  of 

the  ancient  document  ''The  Teaching*  of  the  Twelve 

Apostles/'  found  by  Philotheos  Bryennios,  Metropolitan 
of  Nicomedia,  in  1873,  ^^^  published  by  him  in  1883. 
It  is  part  of  a  manuscript  known  as  the  "  Jerusalem  Codex." 
Of  the  "Teaching"  a  number  of  English  translations, 
with  notes  and  comments,  have  been  published.  One  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Gordon  is,  or  was,  sold  at  the  Essex  Hall, 
Essex  Street,  London ;  price  id.  One  by  Canon  Farrar 
appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  May,  1884.  An 
annotated  translation  was  given  in  the  National  Reformer 
of  November  ist  and  8th,  1891.  The  text,  translation, 
and  critical  apparatus  are  also  given  in  the  American 
edition  of  Professors  Hitchcock    and    Brown    (London: 
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Nimmo),  and  the  discussions  concerning  the  document  will 
be  found  for  the  most  part  specified  in  that  edition.  A 
valuable  edition,  prepared  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  by  Mr.  Rendel  Harris  (London,  Clay  &  Sons; 
1887,  4to),  gives  a  facsimile  of  the  MS.  For  a  strictly 
orthodox  view  of  the  subject  the  student  may  consult  "The 
Church  of  the  Sub- Apostolic  Age  "  by  the  Rev.  A.  Heron 
(Hodder,  1888),  who  gives  a  translation,  as  does  Canon 
Spence  in  his  edition  of  the  text  (Nisbet,  1885). 

In  the  editor's  "Christianity  and  Mythology"  will  be 
found  maintained  the  view  that  the  "Teaching"  was 
originally  a  purely  Judaic  document,  and  that  the  "  Twelve 
Apostles  "  were  apostles  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest — ^a  view 
partly  prepared  for  long  ago  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
MosHEiM  in  his  "Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  the 
Christians  before  Constantine "  (Eng.  tr.  by  Vidal,  3  vols. 
1813-35).  The  view  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  "Teaching" 
has  been  maintained  in  England  (without  any  reference  to 
the  Judaic  Twelve  Apostles)  by  Dr.  C.  Taylor,  in  two 
lectures,  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles :  with 
Illustrations  from  the  Talmud"  (Cambridge,  1886);  and  by 
Dr.  Salmon  in  the  Supplement  to  his  "  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament"  For  an 
examination  of  the  subject  from  the  rationalist  standpoint, 
see  the  National  Reformer  of  May  8th  and  15th,  November 
2oth  and  27th,  and  December  4th,  1887 ;  and  September 
27th,  and  November  ist  and  8th,  1891  \  or  the  condensed 
argument  in  the  editor's  "Christianity  and  Mythology," 
Pt.  Ill,  and  "Pagan  Christs,"  p.  156. 

§4. 

After  weighing  the  problem  of  the  historical  existence  of 
the  Christian  Twelve  Apostles,  the  student  will  be  prepared 
in  a  measure  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  question 
whether  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  not,  instead  of  being 
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a  trae  historical  figure  merely  surrounded  by  myths  and 
legends,  at  bottom  a  composite  production,  representing 
an  aggr^;ate  of  myths  of  action  and  myths  of  doctrine — 
that  is,  doctrines  from  many  sources  put  in  the  God-Man's 
mouth  as  the  Old  Testament  doctrines  were  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Yahweh.  To  the  mythical  character  of  many  of 
the  narratives  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called,  from  the 
time  of  VoLNEY  (whose  "  Ruins  of  Empires,"  inspired  by 
Dupuis,  appeared  in  1791)  and  Dupuis,  who  published  first 
(as  noted  in  Course  No.  2)  his  LOrigine  de  tons  Us  Cultes^ 
and  later  an  abridgment  of  that,  of  which  the  chapter  on 
Christianity  was  translated  for  Scott's  pamphlet  series  under 
the  title  "Christianity  a  Form  of  Solar  Myth."  (In  all, 
three  versions  of  this  part  of  Dupuis's  argument  have 
appeared  in  English — 1857,  1873,  1877.)  The  theories  of 
Dupuis,  however,  though  often  luminous,  are  in  many 
respects  imperfect 

To  these  early  treatises  may  be  added  "  Our  Sim-God ;  or, 
Christianity  before  Christ,"  by  John  Denham  Parsons 
(pub.  by  author,  1895);  "Christianity  before  Christ;  or. 
Prototypes  of  our  Faith  and  Culture,"  by  C.  J.  Stone 
(Triibner);  "The  Evolution  of  Christianity,"  by  Charles 
Gill  (Williams  &  Norgate,  2nd  ed.  1884),  a  careful  and 
scholarly  work,  which,  however,  does  not  trace  the  Pagan 
sources ;  "  The  Sources  and  Development  of  Christianity," 
by  T.  L.  Strange  (Triibner,  1875);  and  the  well-known 
"  Diegesis  "  of  Robert  Taylor,  a  work  full  of  suggestion, 
but  in  many  respects  premature,  and  never  to  be  followed 
without  great  caution.  The  work  of  Mr.  Stone,  which  deals 
mainly  with  the  analogies  to  Christianity  in  Krishnaism  and 
Buddhism,  is  well  worth  reading ;  but  is  apt  to  set  up  a 
mistaken  notion  of  the  actual  derivation  of  Christianity 
from  Indian  cults,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  indicate  the  real 
derivations  from  the  Semitic  and  other  cults  of  Western 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  Greece. 

Later  works,  arguing  for  the  wholly  mythical  character  of 
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Jesus,  are  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  editor's  '*  Pagan 
Christs  ";  and,  as  already  noted,  Strauss  saw  in  the  Gospels 
much  mythical  matter  derived  from  Judaic  sources,  while 
holding  the  Gospel  Jesus  to  be  at  bottom  a  historical 
person.  The  work  of  George  Solomon,  "The  Jesus  of 
History  and  the  Jesus  of  Tradition  Identified  "  (Reeves  and 
Turner,  1880),  contends  that  Judas  of  Galilee  and  the 
Jesus  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  crying  "  woe  to  Jerusalem  " 
( IVarSy  vi,  5,  §  3)  were  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
legends. 

A  new  investigation  of  the  mythological  problem  is  set 
forth  in  the  editor's  "Christianity  and  Mythology,"  the 
Pagan  as  well  as  the  Judaic  myth-analogies  being  enumerated, 
while  the  unhistorical  character  of  most  of  the  teachings  is 
further  argued  for.  So  far,  the  criticism  is  analytical  and 
destructive,  save  as  regards  the  recognition  of  a  possible 
historical  nucleus  for  the  total  legend  in  the  Talmudic 
Jesus,  concerning  whom  see  the  "  Lost  and  Hostile  Gospels  " 
of  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould  (Williams,  1874). 

A  constructive  historical  theory,  however,  is  led  up  to  in 
Mr.  Frazer's  "Golden  Bough"  {Macmillan;  2nd  ed., 
3  vols.,  1900),  though  mistakenly  put  by  him.  Meantime, 
the  late  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  his  "  Evolution  of  the  Idea 
of  God"  (1897;  sixpenny  reprint  by  R.  P.  A.,  1903),  had 
pointed  to  what  seems  a  truer  solution,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Gospel  story  of  the  Crucifbdon  is  a  complex  of  actual 
popular  rites  of  human  sacrifice.  This  view  is  independently 
set  forth  in  the  editor's  "  Pagan  Christs,"  with  an  attempt 
at  historic  demonstration  of  the  process  of  growth  from 
Judaic  and  other  Semitic  rites  of  human  sacrifice  to  a 
Mystery-Drama,  seen  to  be  preserved  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive. In  the  same  work  are  set  forth  the  theories  (a)  that 
an  ancient  Palestinian  God  Jesus  underlay  the  myth  of 
Joshua  in  the  Hexateuch;  and  (d)  that  a  Eucharist  of 
twelve  priestly  persons  and  an  Anointed  One  or  Christos 
existed  in  the  Judaic  system. 
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§5- 

There  remains  the  problem  of  the  historical  origination 
of  the  Church,  considered  apart  from  the  origination  of  its 
creed.  The  first  influential  scientific  analysis  of  the 
b^;innings  of  the  Christist  Church,  as  such,  was  made  by 
F.  C.  Baur  in  his  work  "Christianity  and  the 
Church  in  the  First  Three  Centuries"  (orig. 
published  in  1853 ;  Eng.  tr.  Williams,  2  vols.,  1878). 
Baur  was  the  first  to  establish  clearly  (though  Semler  had 
long  before  indicated)  the  existence  of  a  sharp  conflict  of 
Judaising  and  Paulinising  sects  in  the  early  Church, 
founding  his  theory  on  the  data  of  the  New  Testament 
books,  and  working  it  out  so  as  to  explain  these.  Lightly 
rejected  by  Matthew  Arnold,  who  characteristically  dis- 
missed it  in  the  preface  to  his  "God  and  the  Bible"  (a 
charming  work  of  no  scientific  importance),  Baur's  theory 
has  swayed  all  subsequent  expert  criticism.  In  connection 
with  the  work  cited  should  be  studied  Dr.  E.  Zeller's 
investigation  of  the  Acts  "The  Contents  and 
Origin  of  the  Acts  of  ne  Apostles  Critically 
Investigated"  (Eng.  tr.  Williams;  2  vols.,  1875-6); 
Weizsacker's  "Apostolic  Age"  (2  vols.,  1894-5),  and 
Baur's  "Paul:  His  Life  and  Work"  (2  vols., 
1873-5 — all  in  the  "Theological  Translation  Fund 
Library "),  which  discusses  the  authenticity  of  the  different 
Epistles. 

On  the  orthodox  side,  weight  is  attached  to  Professor 
W.  M.  Ramsay's  lectures  on  "The  Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire  before  170  a.d."  (7th  ed.,  1903; 
Hodder)  and  his  "St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  Roman 
Citizen"  (3rd  ed.,  1897,  same  publisher),  which  embody 
much  learning. 

M.  Renan  discusses  these  questions  briefly  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  "Saint  Paul,"  a  work  which  is  notable  as 
advancing,  in  its  closing  chapter,  views  as  to  Paul  and  his 
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propaganda  utterly  at  variance  with  those  previously  pro- 
pounded by  the  author.  One  of  the  most  searching 
investigations  made  in  modem  times  into  the  various 
aspects  of  the  early  Church  is  that  in  the  Atudes 
d* histoire  religieuse  of  P.  Hochart  (Paris, 
1890),  wherein  the  significance  of  many  terms  and  institu- 
tions is  newly  and  luminously  considered.  The  same 
author's  Atudes  au  sujet  de  la  persecution  des  Chretiens  sous 
Niron  (1885)  is  also  specially  deserving  of  attention. 

All  previous  views,  however,  are  of  late  years  radically 
challenged  by  the  arguments  of  the  Dutch  school  of  Van 
Manen,  who  insist  that,  whereas  Baur  held  four  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  to  be  unquestionably  genuine,  in  reality  not 
a  single  one  is  so.  For  these  views  see  the  remarkable 
article  of  Van  Manen  on  Paul  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Biblica,  At  the  same  time,  there  has  gone  on  a  no  less 
radical  criticism  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  as  to  which  see 
the  article  Apocalypse  in  the  same  Encyclopaedia,  vol.  i. 
The  book  is  now  widely  held  to  be  fundamentally  Jewish, 
albeit  framed  on  a  basis  of  Babylonian  myth,  and  to  have 
been  merely  redacted  for  early  Christian  purposes. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  editor's  "Short  History  of 
Christianity"  (R.  P.  A.,  1902)  to  construct  a  sketch  of  the 
real  development  of  the  early  Church  from  the  point  of  view 
broadly  involved  in  the  above-noted  criticisms. 

§6. 

It  remains  to  study  the  process  of  the  building  up  of 
historical  or  ecclesiastical  Christianity  after  the  Pauline  and 
"  sub-apostolic  "  period.  Of  this  process  no  sufficient  study 
has  yet  been  published  in  English ;  but  between  the  avail- 
able historical  sketches  and  a  study  of  the  Pagan  elements 
in  the  Gospels  and  the  Christian  system  generally  a  con- 
siderable advance  may  be  made  towards  accurate  concep- 
tions.   (For  an  outline  see  the  editor's  ''Short  History.") 
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a.  As  a  beginning,  the  student  would  still  do  well  to  read 
the  chapters  on  Christian  b^nnings  in  the  earlier  volumes 

of  Gibbon's  ''Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire" 

— ^that  is,  in  particular,  chapters  xv,  xvi,  xx,  xxi,  and  xxviii. 
Gibbon  drew  considerably  on  Middleton's  ''  Letter  from 
Rome,"  which,  with  his  "  Free  Inquiry,"  is  still  worth  notice. 

b.  The  historical  chapters  in  the  latter  part  of  Renan's 
Les  Apdires  have  considerable  value ;  and  Hausrath's 
"History  of  the  New  Testament  Times" 
(Williams,  TheoL  Trans.  Fund  Library,  4  vols.  1895)  gives 
a  wide  and  trustworthy  conspectus.  On  the  economic 
side,  there  is  some  good  argument  and  information  in  the 
recent  work  of  G.  Sorel,  La  mine  du  monde  antique  (Biblio- 
th^ue  d'dtudes  socialistes  :  Paris,  1901). 

c.  The  two  chief  works  of  the  late  Edwin  Hatch,  D.D. 
— the  Hampton  Lectures  for  1880  on  "The  Organisation 
of  the  early  Christian  Churches  "  (Rivingtons,  3rd  ed.  1888) 
and  the  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1888  (pub.  1890)  on  "The 
Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian 
Church" — constitute  the  greatest  service  yet  rendered  by 
an  English  Churchman  to  the  elucidation  of  Church  origins. 

d.  An  excellent  general  view  of  the  comparative  moral 
and  intellectual  merits  of  the  old  and  the  new  religions  is 

given  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrer's  ''Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity" (Black,  1 891).    Against  this  may  be  set, 

e.  J.  G  W.  Uhlhorn's  "  Conflict  of  Christianity  with 
Heathenism  "  (Eng.  tr.,  Sampson  Low,  1879 ;  also  Clark), 
and  the  older  but  not  yet  superseded  Histoire  de  la  destruc- 
tion du  Paganisme  en  Occident  of  Beugnot  (2  tom.  1835). 
Less  biassed  to  the  Christian  side  and  full  of  interest  is  M. 
Gaston  Boissier's  La  Fin  du  Paganisme  (2  tom.  ae  dd. 
1894). 

/  For  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  elements  of  previous 
Greek  thought  and  religion  which  entered  into  the  Chris- 
tian system  the  student  should  turn  to  Le  Christian- 
isme  et  Ses  Origines^  by  Ernest  Havet  (Paris: 
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Levy,  4  torn.),  a  work  well  deserving  translation  into 
English,  but  not  yet  translated,  though  a  market  is  found 
for  translations  not  only  of  Renan  but  of  the  clerical 
Pressens^. 

g.  The  very  obvious  derivation  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  from  Platonic  philosophy  has  been  held  to 
have  taken  place  by  way  of  the  Judaeo-Greek  system  of 
Philo,  before  mentioned.  On  this  head  may  be  consulted 
the  learned  work  of  Principal  Drummond,  "Philo 
and  the  Principles  of  the  Jewish-Alexan- 
drine Philosophy"  (Longmans),  in  connection 
with  Havet.  Another  useful  study  of  Philo  is  M. 
Ferdinand  Delaunav's  Philon  d'AUxandrie:  Acrits 
Historiques des  Juifs  {?zA&\  2e  ^dit.  1870).  For  com- 
parative views  of  the  connections  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  ideas  of  the  Logos  see  "Supernatural 
Religion,"  R.  P.  A.  reprint,  per  index,  and  the  editor's 
"  Pagan  Christs,"  Pt.  IL  ch.  ii.,  sections  2,  3. 

h.  The  important  question  of  the  relation  of  primitive 
Jewish  Christianity  to  Essenism  should  be  studied  in  the 

light  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Ginsburgr's  essay,  ''The  Essenes, 
thelF  History  and  Doctrines"  (Longmans),  in  which 

are  given  ample  references  to  the  extensive  literature  of 
the  subject  A  competently  scholarly  discussion  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view  is  that  by  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
reprinted  in  his  "Dissertations  of  the  Apostolic  Age" 
(Macmillan,  1892).  For  a  comparative  view  of  the  dis- 
cussion see  the  National  Reformer^  July  31st  and  August 
7th,  1887. 

§7. 

The  actual  historic  process  of  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  system  in  detail  is  difficult  to  trace,  though  the 
elements  absorbed  can  be  readily  distinguished.  The 
period,  for  instance,  between  Paul  and  the  first  apologetic 
writings — viz.,  those  of  Justin  Martyr  (complete  tr.  in 
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"Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library":  Clark;  the  First 
Apology  is  given  singly  in  ''The  Ancient  and  Modem 
Library  of  Theological  Literature":  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) 
— is  a  blank  as  r^ards  trustworthy  documents ;  and  **  The 

Boclesiastical  History"  of  Eusebius  (tr.  in  Bohn 

Library)  offers  only  the  most  fragmentary  and  unauthorita- 
tive outlines.  It  is  evident  that  the  Christian  movement 
at  this  period  was  of  a  miscellaneous  description.  (Com- 
pare the  editor's  "Short  History,"  Part  I,  §  6.)  The 
writings  of  the  so-called  **ApOStoliC  Fathers"  (vol  i. 
of  Ante-Nicene  Library ;  partly  included  in  Honb's 
"  Apocryphal  New  Testament ";  also  in  the  "  Ancient  and 
Modem  Library,"  in  a  vols.)  exhibit  confused  develop- 
ments of  Judaism.  There  were,  to  b^n  with,  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  Ebionites,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus; 
and  the  Judaeo-Christian  Nazarenes  or  Nazarites,  who 
adopted  the  Pagan  myth  of  the  Virgin-birth,  but  still 
remained  substantially  Judaic  On  these  sects  the  student 
may  compare  Baur,  as  above-cited,  with  such  a  work  as 
"Jewish  Christians  and  Judaism:  A  Study  in  the  History 
of  the  First  Two  Centuries,"  by  W.  R.  Sorley  (Bell, 
1 881),  and  with  the  editor's  works  already  named.  On 
the  other  hand,  Justin  Martyr,  who  represents  an  early 
stage  of  Gentile  Christianity,  makes  no  reference  to  Paul ; 
and  the  later  apologist  Athenagoras  (tr.  with  Justin 
in  Ante-Nicene  Library;  with  Tatian  and  other  early 
writers  in  Dr.  Giles's  "  Writings  of  the  Early  Christians," 
1857)  exhibits  a  Christianity  in  which  the  central  note  is 
Monotheism,  with  Christ  figuring  only  as  a  theological 
element  in  the  Trinity. 

The  early  apologists  must  be  read  for  an  exact  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  tone  and  conditions  of  early 
Christianity  outside  of  Palestine.  For  a  general  view,  a 
number  of  ecclesiastical  histories  and  compilations  are  avail, 
able.  A  compendious  orthodox  view  is  to  be  found  in 
''The  Apostolic  Fathers:  a  Critical  Account  of  their 
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Genuine  Writings  and  of  their  Doctrines,"  by  Dr.  James 
Donaldson  (Macmillan);  and  the  same  author  has  a 
fuller  work  on  the  subject :  "  A  Critical  History  of 
Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine  from  the  Death  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  Nicene  Council"  (3  vols.  1864-6),  of  which 
the  first  vol.  is  the  last-mentioned  book.  The  "Apos- 
tolical Records  of  Early  Christianity,"  by  Dr.  Giles  (Reeves 
and  Turner),  are  in  many  ways  serviceable,  as  are  his 
"Christian  Records,"  being  vol.  ii.  of  his  "Hebrew  and 
Christian  Records."  The  same  author  has  compiled  a 
convenient  collection  of  "  Heathen  Records  to  the  Jewish 
Scripture  History"  (1856),  which  includes  Christian  refer- 
ences. More  recently,  however,  there  has  been  partly 
recovered,  through  a  Syriac  translation,  the  lost  Apology  of 
Aristides,  of  which  there  have  been  editions  and  transla- 
tions, in  England  (by  Mr.  Rendel  Harris,  1891,  in  Canon 
Robinson's  sen,  "  Texts  and  Studies,"  No.  i :  Clay  &  Sons) ; 
in  Germany  (by  Professor  Seeberg,  Erlangen,  1894),  and  in 
other  countries. 

A  modem  and  critical  survey  of  the  whole  ground  is 
supplied  by  the  work  called  ^'Antiqua  Hater:  A  Study 
of  Christian  Origins "  (known  to  have  been  written  by 
the  late  Professor  Edwin  Johnson  :  Triibner,  1887),  which 
is  notable  as  one  of  the  first  English  books  to  challenge  the 
entire  Pauline  tradition.  The  same  author's  later  work, 
"The  Rise  of  Christendom  *'  (Kegan  Paul,  1890),  has  unfor- 
tunately no  critical  value,  being  an  extravagant  attempt  to 
ascribe  all  early  Christian  literature  to  medieval  monks. 

The  Church  histories  proper  are  nearly  all  orthodox,  and 
their  interpretations  of  the  records  are  to  be  carefully 
discriminated  from  the  facts.  Hoshelm'S  **  Institutes  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,"  a  work  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
still  holds  its  ground,  by  virtue  of  the  helpful  annotations 
of  many  editors.  The  best  English  translation  is  that  of 
Murdock,  annotated  by  later  editors  (best  ed.  in  4  vols.; 
but  Reid's  ed.  in  i  vol.  has  also  variorum  notes).    More 
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exact  and  detailed  is  Mosheim's  ''Commentaries  on  the 
Affairs  of  the  Christians,"  before  mentioned,  a  work  of 
much  learning,  and,  for  its  time,  of  real  insight.  An 
exact  guide  to  the  documents  is  furnished  byOissELER's 
"Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History' 
(Eng.  tr.  by  Davidson ;  Clark,  4  vols.),  of  which  the  first 
volume  covers  the  period  of  formation  of  the  Church.  For 
all  periods  it  is  still  worth  while  to  consult  Neander's 
"  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church " 
(Eng.  tr.  Bohn  Lib.,  9  vols.,  and  also  Clark) ;  but  a  greater 
critical  and  philosophic  power  is  brought  to  bear  through- 
out the  five  volumes  of  the  Kirchengeschichte 
of  F.  C.  Baur  (1853-62).  The  orthodox  history  of  the 
early  centuries  by  the  late  Professor  Burton,  prefixed  to 
the  volumes  of  "  The  Apostolic  Fathers  "  in  the  "  Ancient 
and  Modern  Library,"  has  little  ^critical  or  sociological 
worth.  Of  much  more  value  for  its  scholarly  basis,  though 
always  to  be  read  with  caution  in  respect  of  the  author's 
assumptions  and  inferences,  is  the  series  of  volumes  by 
Renan,  the  two  first  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 
After  Les  Apdtres  in  the  series  comes  L* Antichrist^  an 
attempt  to  construct  the  historv  of  the  Christian  sects  in  the 
time  of  Nero ;  then  Les  Evangiks  et  la  seconde  ginira- 
turn  chritienne ;  next  UAglise  chritienne^  dealing  with  the 
second  century;  and  finally,  Marc-Aurkle  (all  tr.  in 
English).  The  series  of  works  by  Pressensj^  (^ng*  ^r. 
Hodder)  cover  most  of  the  same  ground  from  a  French 
Protestant  point  of  view.  In  English  there  are  the  similar 
series  of  Archdeacon  Farrar  (Cassell),  works  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  an  abuse  of  rhetoric,  and  con- 
temned by  such  a  scholarly  theologian  as  Dr.  Samuel 
Davidson;  and  the  series  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haweis  on 
"  Christ  and  Christianity "  (Burnet  &  Co.,  5  vols.),  which 
are  of  still  less  scientific  value  than  those  of  Dr.  Farrar. 
Perhaps  the  best  history  of  later  Church  affairs  produced 
by  an  Anglican  writer  is  that  of  the  Rev.  C.  Hardwick,  of 
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which  the  first  volume  ("A  History  of  the  Christian 
Church :  Middle  Age,"  Macmillan,  1853 :  new  ed.  by 
Procter,  1861)  covers  the  period  from  Gregory  the  Great  to 
the  Reformation,  and  the  second  covers  the  Reformation 
period  (same  pub.  1856:  new  ed.  by  Bp.  Stubbs,  1886). 
These  volumes  convey  much  sifted  information,  and  give 
abundant  references.  Other  orthodox  works  of  good  stand- 
ing are  Professor  Schaff's  "History  of  the  Christian 
Church  "  (Eng.  ed.  Clark),  of  which  the  first  four  volumes 
come  down  to  the  Nicene  Council ;  and  Professor  Kurtz's 
"Handbook  of  Church  History"  (Eng.  tr.,  same  pub.). 
Dean  Milman's  "  History  of  Christianity  "  (Murray,  3  vols.), 
though  readable,  is  now  scarcely  worth  special  study,  though 
his  "  History  of  Latin  Christianity  "  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  European  history  in  general. 

§8. 

In  addition  to  ecclesiastical  histories  proper  there  are  a 
number  of  compilations,  chiefly  German,  on  the  history  of 
Christian  dogmas  in  general,  and  on  the  history  of  particular 
beliefs.  Bingham's  "Christian  Antiquities" 
(best  ed.  8  vols.  1855 ;  also  rep.  in  i  large  vol.,  Bohn,  1856) 
is  a  compilation  of  great  learning.  Hagbnbach's  "  History 
of  Doctrines "  (Eng.  tr.  Clark)  and  Schaff's  "  History  of 
the  Creeds"  (Hodder,  3  vols.  1877-8) are  standard  compila- 
tions, and  among  later  works  may  be  mentioned  Harnack's 
very  rugged  "Outlines  of  the  History  of  Dogma,"  ruggedly 
translated  by  Professor  E.  Knox  Mitchell  (Hodder,  1893), 
and  the  same  writer's  voluminous  "History  of  Dogma" 
(Eng.  tr.  7  vols.,  1894-99,  Williams),  of  which  the  weight  is 
not  in  the  ratio  of  the  bulk.  Of  various  value  are  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  Crippen's  "Popular  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine"  (Clark);  Gebhardt's  "  Doctrine  of  the 
Apocalypse";  Professor  W.  G.  T.  Shedd's  "History  of 
Christian  Doctrine"  (same);  Pfleiderer's    "Paulinism" 
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(Williams,  2  vols.);  Dorner's  huge  "History  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  in  five 
vols.  (Clark) ;  A.  R^ville's  shorter  treatise  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  Raebiger's  useful  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Theo- 
logy "  (same ;  2  vols.). 

The  last-named  work  is  not  an  encyclopaedia  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  Of  religious  encyclopaedias  proper  there  are 
several  of  considerable  value,  as,  Kitto's  "  Bible  Cyclo- 
paedia "and  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  "  Cyclopaedia  of 
Biblical  Literature  "  before  mentioned ;  Schaff's  "Encyclo- 
paedia of  Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical 
Theology,"  based  on  Herzog  (Clark) ;  Smith's  "  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible^'  (Murray) ;  and  Hastings'  compilation  of  the 
same  title  (Clark).  But  for  the  open-minded  student  none 
of  these  has  equal  value  with  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica, 

Valuable  in  a  different  way  is  W.  R.  Alger's  "The 
Destiny  of  the  Soul :  A  history  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life"  (loth  ed.,  New  York,  1878),  which  somewhat  diffusely 
traces  the  doctrine  in  all  religious  systems.  The  student 
need  hardly  be  reminded  that  this  and  other  questions  of 
doctrinal  history  are  constantly  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
Comparative  Mythology  and  Hierology,  and  of  the  records 
collected  in  such  works  as  Tylor's  "  Primitive  Culture," 
Frazer's  "Golden  Bough,"  and  Grant  Allen's  "Evolution 
of  the  Idea  of  God." 

As  regards,  finally,  the  narratives  of  the  persecutions  of 
the  early  Church  before  Constantine,  the  investigation  of 
which  is  rather  a  matter  of  history  proper  than  a  part  of  the 
survey  of  "  The  Making  of  Christianity,"  the  student  may 
consult  the  His  tot  re  des  Persecutions  de 
vAglise  of  M.  Barth^lemv  Aub£  (1875),  ^ 
which  are  discussed  the  questions  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
famous  Epistle  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  and  the  references  to 
persecutions  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  On  the  same 
subjects  see  the  itudes  of  M.  Hochart,  above  mentioned 
(§  5),  and  the  same  author's  little-known  but  highly  important 
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work  De  VAuthenticitk  des  annaUs  et  des  histoires  de  Tacite 
(1890),  and  Nouvelles  Considerations  on  the  latter  problem 
(1894).  A  later  work  by  M.  Aub£,  Les  Chretiens  dans 
r empire  romain  (1881),  may  be  usefully  compared  with 
Uhlhorn's  "Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism." 
But  the  English  reader  has  an  excellent  guide  to  this  part 

of  the  subject  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrer's  Paganism  and 
Christianity  (Black,  1891). 

§9. 

An  important  light  is  thrown  on  Christian  beginnings 
by  the  special  investigation  of  the  heresies  of  the  early 
Church,  the  chief  of  which  are  covered  by  the  general 
term  Gnosticism.  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  these  were 
developed  on  the  primitive  Christian  basis  just  as 
naturally  as  the  creed  which  finally  ranked  as  orthodox, 
though  the  Church  organisation  succeeded  in  putting  them 
down.  On  Gnosticism  generally  see  the  Histoire 
Critique  du  Gnosticistne  of  M.  Matter  (ist 
ed.,  2  tom.,  1828;  2nd.  ed.,  3  torn.,  1843-4);  the  massive 
work  of  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  Christliche  Gnosis 
(1835);  and,  on  the  orthodox  side.  Dean  Mansel's 
"Gnostic  Heresies  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries" 
(1875);  which  should  be  checked  by  the  Rev.  C.  King's 
discursive  research,  "The  Gnostics  and  their 
Remains"  (Nutt.:  2nd.  ed.  1887).  In  this  connection 
may  be  considered  also  the  theosophical  works  of  the 
Christian  Neoplatonist  Hermes  Trismegistus  (tr.  by  J.  D. 
Chambers;  Clark,  1882).  As  regards  one  influential 
heresy  in  particular,  the  Histoire  Critique  de 
Manichie  et  du  Manichiisme  of  Beausobre 
(1734-9)  is  still  worth  consulting;  as  is  the  treatise  of 
Baur,  Das  Manichdische  Religionssystem  (1831).  On  this 
topic  innovating  views  are  put  forward  in  the  editor's 
"Pagan  Christs,"  1903,    Pt.  II.    ch.  ii.  Sections  14,  15. 
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For  a  studious  account  of  Montanism  see  J.  de  Soyre's 
''Montanism  and  the  Primitive  Church" — the  Hulsean 
Prize  Essay  for  1877  (Bell,  1878).  One  of  the  most  learned 
of  modem  works  is  H  i  l g  e  n  f e  l d' s  Die  Ketze rges- 
chichte  des  Urchr  is  tent  hums.  Some  valuable 
matter  as  regards  the  grafting  of  orthodox  myth  on  the 
primitive  basis  may  be  found  in  Mr.  £.  Nicholson's  work, 
"The  Gospel  According  to  the  Hebrews"  (Kegan  Paul, 

1879). 
The  chief  Christian  documents  as  to  the  heresies  are 

the  writings  of  iRENiEUS   and  Hippolvtus  (Ante-Nicene 

Library)    and    the    early    Church    historians,    Eusebius, 

Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Evagrius  (all  tr. 

in  Bohn  library ;  also  Bagsters).     In  connection  with  these 

may  be  studied,  in  addition  to  any  of  the  general  histories, 

the  essay  ofM.  Barth^lemv  de  Saint  Hilaire. 

De    PEcole   d'Alexandrie   (1845);   and    the  Essai 

sur  le   gnosticisme    igyptien^    by  M.   Am^lineau    in  the 

Annates  du  Musie  Guimet^  T.  xiv. 

That  Gnosticism  is  really  older  than  Christianity  itself 

may   be   further  gathered   from  a   study  of  the   Jewish 

Kabbalah,   on  which   there  is   a  useful  essay   by   Dr. 

Ginsburgf  (Longmans) ;  and  a  more  elaborate  work  by 

A.   Franck,  La    Kabbale^  ou  ta  philosophic 

religieuse    des     Hibreux  (1843,   "^^^    ®d-    1889). 

That  Gnosticism  existed  in  connection  with  Judaism  has 

been  admitted  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  edition  of  the 

Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (Macmillan).    The  question  had 

been  previously  handled   by  H.  Graetz  in  the  treatise, 

Gnosticismus    und  Judenthum    (1846).      The    latest   and 

freshest  investigations  on  the  subject  are  those  of  Anz,  Zur 

Frage  nach  dem  Ursprung  des  Gnosticismus  (Leipzig,  1903). 

This  inquiry  brings  us  in  sight  of  a  theory  of  a  Gentile 

Christism  before  Jesus,  which,  however,  is  very  hard  to 

reduce  to  historic   clearness.     Mr.  Gerald   Massev  has 

spent    much    pains    and    ability  on  it  in    his  ''Natural 
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Genesis"  (Williams^  2  vols.  1883);  the  doctrine  being  put 
more  compendiously  in  his  privately  circulated  pamphlets, 
"The  Historical  Jesus  and  Mythical  Christ";  "Paul,  the 
Gnostic  Opponent  of  Peter";  "Gnostic  and  Historic 
Christianity,"  and  others  (now  sold  by  Watts  &  Co.).  The 
reader  of  German  should  compare  in  this  connection  the 
admissions  of  Professor  H.  Gunksl,  of  Berlin  University, 
in  his  essay,  2^m  re&gionsgeschuhtiuhen  Verstandnis  des 
Neuen  Testaments  (Gdttingen,  1903). 

§10. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  doctrines  and  sects  involves 
an  examination  in  especial  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Church.  The  standard  work  on  the 
subject  is  Bishop  Hefele's  "History  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Church"  (Eng.  tr.,  Clark,  5  vols., 
1871-96).  On  the  general  significance  of  the  attitude  and 
dicta  of  the  Councils,  it  is  still  worth  while  to  consult  the 
volumes  of  De  Potter,  V Esprit  de  Viglise  (1821 ;  8  vols.). 
But  the  most  searching  and  learned  study  of  the  subject  in 
a  short  space  is  the  German  work  of  '*  JanuS  "  (said  to  be 

Huberof  Munich)  on  "The  Pope  and  the  CouncUs" 

(Eng.  tr.  1869 ;  French  tr.  1869),  written  in  the  interests  of 
liberal  or  "  old "  Catholicism  against  the  modem  ultra- 
montane movement.  The  work  of  Dr.  James  Lillie, 
"Bishop  and  Councils:  their  causes  and  consequences" 
(Edinburgh,  1870),  is  written  from  a  Presbyterian  standpoint. 
For  the  Nicene  Council  in  particular  the  English  reader 

may  turn  to  Bishop  Kaje's  '*  Account  of  the  Council 

of  NiC8Ba"  (1853);  to  which  is  added  an  abstract  of  the 
Orations  of  Athanasius  against  the  Arians.  In  the  latter 
connection,  interest  still  attaches  to  the  late  Cardinal 
Newman's  "  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century  "  (Longmans) ; 
but  that  work  has  no  authoritative  quality,  being  essentially 
one  of  bitter  polemic. 
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§  II. 

Later  Christian  history  is  less  that  of  the  '*  Making  of 
Christianity  "  than  of  Christian  civilisation,  or  rather  of  the 
long  decline  of  civilisation  under  Christianity,  and  its  subse- 
quent Renascence.  But  much  light  is  to  be  got  on  the  real 
nature  of  early  Christianity  from  a  perusal  of  the  works  of 
the  "Fathers"  or  the  many  monographs  on  their  lives.  The 
"Ante-Nicene  Library"  includes,  besides  those  Fathers 
already  mentioned,  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Arnobius,  Minucius 
Felix,  Lactantius,  and  minor  writers;  and  the  whole 
works  of  Augustine  are  accessible  in  translation  (Clark, 
15  vols.).  In  all  of  these  will  be  found  clues  to  the 
process  by  which  Pagan  elements  were  more  and  more 
extensively  absorbed  in  the  Christian  system,  till  it  served 
the  Pagan  populace  as  the  older  creeds  had  done,  and 
flourished  in  consequence.  The  work  of  Beugnot,  above 
mentioned,  does  not  indicate  this  process  as  clearly  as 
might  be.  A  useful  later  work  is  the  study  ^^Dts 
premieres  transformations  historiques  du 
Christianisme**  of  A.  Coquerel  Fils  (1866  and 
later);  and  in  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  very 
important  research  of  Julius  Lippert,  Christenthum^ 
Volksglaube^  und  Volksbrauch  (1882). 

The  works  of  Julian  (complete  tr.  in  French;  chief 
theosophic  works  in  the  vol.  in  Bohn  Library)  are  important 
in  this  r^ard.  Neander's  monograph  on  "The  Emperor 
Julian  and  his  Generation"  (tr.  by  Cox,  1850)  has  some 
historical  value;  but  is  superseded  by  that  of  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Kendall,  ''The  Emperor  Julian:  Paganism  and 
Christianity"  (Hulsean  Prize  Essay;  1879).  Further,  the 
reader  may  turn  to  some  of  the  monographs  before  alluded 
to,  as  Dr.  Ullmann's  "Gregory  of  Nazianzun"  (Eng. 
tr.  by  Cox,  1851);  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Stephens'  "Life 
and  Times  of  St  C)hrysostom  ";  "  St.  Chrysostom's  Picture 
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of  his  Age  "  (S.  P.  C.  K.) ;  "Synesius  of  Cyrene  "  (same) ; 
the  Hulsean  Prize  Essay  of  1886  on  the  same  writer  by 
J.  C.  NicoLL  (1887)  [the  letters  of  Synesius,  which  are  of 
great  historic  value,  are  accessible  in  two  French  trans, 
by  Lapatz  (1870)  and  Druon  (1878)];  "St.  Ambrose: 
his  Life,  Times,  and  Teachings,"  and  other  volumes  of 
"  The  Fathers  for  English  Readers  "  (S.  P.  C.  KL).  It  must 
always  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  these  are  more  or 
less  partisan  pictures,  in  which  Paganism  is  mostly  vilified 
and  Christianity  exalted  as  much  as  possible ;  and  the 
reader  must  correct  his  impressions  either  by  his  own 
research  or  by  such  a  work  as  Gibbon's  History,  which 
holds  the  balances  with  something  like  justice.  He  will 
get  help,  however,  from  Am6d6e  Thierry's  Saint  Jerome  : 
Za  soa'M  cAr/tienne  en  Occident  (2e  ^d.,  1875),  ^^^  Saint 
Jean  Chrysostame  et  Vimpiratice  Eudoxie :  La  sociiti 
chritienne  en  Orient,  Middleton's  once  famous  "Free 
Inquiry,"  concerning  miracles  in  the  early  Church,  is  still 
instructive,  as  are  the  old  (English)  works,  "  Roma  Antiqua 
et  Recens"  (rep.  1889;  Elliot  Stock),  and  the  "Pagano- 
Papismus"  of  J.  Stopford  (1675,  ^^P-  ^^44)^  aJ^ci  the 
treatise  of  Daill6  "  On  the  Right  Use  of  the  Fathers " 
(Eng.  tr.  2nd  ed.,  1843)  may  be  consulted  for  a  general 
view  of  patristic  ethics. 

§12. 

As  regards  the  general  development  of  the  Church,  much 
valuable  information  is  collected  in  the  admirably  learned 
works  of  Henry  C.  Lea,  "An  Historical  Sketch 
of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the  Christian 
Church"  (2nd  ed.,  1884;  Boston);  "A  History  of 
the  Inquisition"  (London,  Sampson  Low,  3  vols., 
1887-8;  New  York,  Harpers,  3  vols.,  1888-90,  which  in 
large  measure  supersedes  the  work  of  Llorente)  ;  "  Super- 
stition and  Force,"  essays  on  ordeals  and  wagers  (Phila- 
delphia, 3rd  ed.,  1877) ;  and  "  Studies  in  Church  History," 
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dealing  with  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy,  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  excommunication  (Philadelphia  and  London, 
1869).  Other  monographs  of  interest  are :  that  of  L. 
Dbsanctis  on  "Confession"  (Eng.  tr.  1878;  Partridge 
and  Co.) ;  that  of  "  Janus,"  already  mentioned,  on  "  The 
Pope  and  the  Councils,"  which  deals  with  many  aspects 
of  papal  development;  Dr.  Hatch's  studies  on  "The 
Growth  of  Church  Institutions  "  (Hodder,  4th  ed.,  1895) ; 
Dr.  John  Stoughton's  "Ages  of  Christendom"  (1857), 
which  broadly  reviews  periods  of  Christian  history 
from  the  point  of  view  of  liberal  orthodoxy;  the  Rev 
H.  W.  Clarke's  "History  of  Tithes"  (Sonnenschein, 
1891);  Dr.  J.  R.  Beard's  "Autobiography  of  Satan" 
(Williams,  1872),  which  gives  a  vivacious  survey  of  many 
phases  of  ancient  and  modem  Christian  superstition ;  the 
shorter  book  of  A.  R^ville  on  the  same  subject,  Histoire 
du  DiabU  (1870),  tr.  under  title  "  The  Devil,  his  Great- 
ness and  Decadence"  (Williams,  1870);  the  other 
works  on  that  theme  mentioned  in  Course  II,  §  13; 
the  Rev.  R.  P.  Blakeney's  volume  on  "St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori,"  which  deals  with  the  ethics  and  practice  of 
Catholic  confession  (1852) ;  Southey's  "  Book  of  the 
Church"  (5th  ed.,  1841),  a  discursive  view  of  English 
ecclesiastical  history;  the  much  more  systematic  and 
learned  work  of  R.  W.  Mackay,  "A  Sketch  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Christianity"  (1854),  which,  starting  from 
a  rationalistic  view  of  a  historical  Jesus,  traces  the  fortunes 
of  the  Church  and  its  doctrines  down  to  the  fifteenth 
century ;  Wright's  "  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory :  an  essay  on 
the  legends  of  Purgatory,  Hell,  and  Paradise,  current 
during  the  Middle  Ages  "  (1844). 

§13. 

Of  formal  or  dogmatic  theology,   apart  from  religious 
history,  the  literature   is  enormous;    and  it  is   not  here 
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proposed  to  offer  much  guidance  to  its  study.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  wish  to  refer  to  a  standard  modem  treatise  on 
systematic  Christian  doctrine  may  consult  Dr.  J.  J.  Van 
Oosterzeb's  "Christian  Dogmatics:  A  Text-book  for 
Academical  Instruction  and  Private  Study  "  (Hodder,  1874), 
Martensen's  "Christian  Dogmatics"  (Clark,  1886),  or 
the  "  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology  on  the  Basis  of 
the  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,"  by  E.  A. 
Litton  (2nd  ed.  with  Introd.  by  Dr.  Wace :  Stock,  1902). 
The  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology,"  by  the  Rev. 
James  Drummond,  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College, 
London  (Macmillan,  1884),  represents  the  position  of 
scholarly  Unitarianism.  The  late  Archdeacon  Farrar's 
"History  of  Interpretation"  (Macmillan,  1886)  is  also 
favourably  regarded  by  liberal  Churchmen. 

The  literature  of  Apologetics  or  "  Christian  Evidence  " 
becomes  so  rapidly  superannuated,  and  is,  like  that  of 
dogmatics,  so  vast  in  amount,  that  it  is  impossible  to  offer 
any  general  guidance  to  it.  But  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  "  Apologetics  "  of  the  late  Professor  Bruce  (who  in  his 
article  on  "  Jesus  "  in  the  Encyclopctdia  Biblica  reached  a 
Unitarian  position),  as  having  won  high  praise  in  ecclesias- 
tical quarters.  The  same  may  be  said,  however,  of  the 
"  Studies  in  the  History  of  Christian  Apologetics  "  of  ex- 
Professor  James  Macgregor,  D.D.  (Clark,  1894),  which 
strikes  an  outsider  as  objectionable  alike  in  style,  temper, 
and  substance.  Greatly  superior  to  it  in  tone  and  temper 
is  the  **  First  Primer  of  Apologetics  "  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Mackintosh  (Elliot  Stock,  1900) ;  but  this  writer  does  not 
seem  to  realise  the  nature  of  the  opposition  he  has  latterly 
to  meet. 

A  short  list  of  authorities  for  the  successive  periods  of  the 
history  of  Christianity  is  appended  to  the  editor's  "  Short 
History  of  Christianity  "  (R.  P.  A.). 


Course  VI. 
PHILOSOPHY 

(THEORIES  OF   EXISTENCE  AND   OF  KNOWLEDGE) 

[Many  of  the  works  mentioned  under  this  heading  cover  the  philo- 
sophy of  conduct  as  well  as  that  of  knowledge ;  but  the  former  is 
separately  dealt  with  below,  as  is  Psychology.] 

§  I.  By  common  consent,  the  best  way  of  approaching  the 
study  of  philosophy  is  through  a  general  historic  survey. 
English  readers  have  to  their  hands  an  eminently  readable 

work  of  this  kind  in  6.  H.  Lewes's  '^  Bioffraphieal 
History  of  Philosophy"  (Longmans,  2  vols.).    This 

work,  originally  written  on  very  popular  lines,  and  much 
recast  and  expanded  in  the  later  editions,  has  never  ranked 
as  a  professionally  expert  performance,  and  still  retains 
some  of  its  original  imperfections,  but  may  safely  be 
recommended  to  the  beginner  as  a  most  suggestive  and 
intelligent  introduction  to  the  study.     A  briefer  work  of 

value  is  Schwegrler's  ''Handbook  of  the  History  of 

Philosophy,"  trans,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Stirling  (Edinburgh : 
Edmonston  &  Co.).  This  work  has  the  merit  of  stating 
the  facts  concerning  systems  (with  occasional  lapses)  impar- 
tially and  with  little  personal  colouring.  Of  Dr.  Stirling's 
annotations  the  same  can  hardly  be  said;  but  they  are 
always  worth  reading.  The  revised  English  trans,  of 
Tennemann's  "  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  " 
(Bohn)  may  still  be  found  historically  helpful,  but  has  been 
superseded  in  the  Bohn  series  by  Mr.  E.  Belfort  BSJC'S 

''Handbook  of   the    History  of  Philosophy,"  a 
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brilliant  and  readable  work,  wanting  only  impartiality  to 
make  it  a  satisfactory  manual.  It  is  emphatically  what  its 
author  blames  Lewbs's  work  for  being,  a  "tendency- 
history."  The  manuals  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Rogers,  "A  Brief 
Introduction  to  Modem  Philosophy"  and  ''A  Student's 
History  of  Philosophy"  (MacmiUan),  are  more  judicial. 
Ueberweg's  "History  of  Philosophy  from 
Thales  to  the  Present  Time"  (Eng.  tr.,  Hodder, 
2  vols.)  is  an  admirable  compilation,  giving  careful  informa- 
tion and  exact  references ;  and  Erdmann's  "History 
of  Philosophy"  (Eng.  tr.,  Sonnenschein,  3  vols.)  is 
specially  valuable  for  its  critical  exposition. 

§  2.  Of  special  importance  to  the  rationalistic  student  is 

Lansre's  ''  History  of  MateriaUsm  "  (Eng  tr.,  3  vols., 

Triibner),  a  work  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  but  of 
great  value  as  an  advance  towards  a  rationalist  philosophy. 
The  Briviare  de  Phistoire  du  MatMalisme  of  M.  Jules 
SouRY,  founded  on  Lange,  though  it  only  comes  down  to 
La  Mettrie,  has  similar  value  (Paris,  Charpentier).  Of 
great  service,  though  very  unequal  in  execution,  is  the 
"Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,"  edited  by 
Professor  J.  M.  Baldwin,  now  in  course  of  publication 
(Macmillan). 

§  3.  The  student  who  wishes  to  go  more  closely  into 
the  history  of  thought  may  desire  some  further  light  as  to 
the  philosophy  of  antiquity.  On  this  there  are  a  number 
of  competent  treatises.     For  the  documentary  data  one 

may  go  either  to  Fairbanks'  ''First  Philosophers 

of  Greece"  (Kegan  Paul,  1898),  which  gives  texts 
with  trans.,  or  to  the  standard  Historia  Philosophiae 
Graecae  et  Ramanae  of  Ritter  and  Preller  (ed.  sec. 
1851),  which  gives  texts  only.  Zeller's  ''Philo- 
sophy of  the  Greeks"  is  a  standard  work  which  has 

been  trans,  in  the  following  sections:  "History from 

the  earliest  period  to  the  time  of  Socrates"  (Longmans, 
2  vols.) ;  "  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy  ";  "  Socrates  and 
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the  Socratic  Schools  "  (3rd.  ed  1885) ;  "  History  of  Eclecti- 
cism"; and  "The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,"  the 
whole  conveying  a  full  critical  knowledge.  Zeller's 
method,  however,  is  open  to  some  serious  criticism,  and 
this  is  nowhere  better  supplied  for  the   English  reader 

than  in  Mr.  A.  W.  Benn's  ''  The  Greek  Philosophers  " 

(Kegan  Paul,  2  vols.,  1882),  one  of  the  ablest  critical 
works  of  recent  years.  It  may,  indeed,  supersede  Zeller 
for  readers  not  anxious  to  specialise,  if  it  be  read  with 
Mr.  Benn's  later  and  shorter  treatise,  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Greece  considered  in  relation  to  the  Character  and  History 
of  the  People"  (Richards,  1898).  The  latter  work,  how- 
ever, like  the  former,  is  open  to  the  objection  of  handling 
sociology  from  a  non-sociological  point  of  view.  Another 
recent  short  survey  is  Mr.  John  Burnet's  "  Early  Greek 
Philosophy"  (Black,  1892).  Still  worth  consultation,  for 
its  deliberate  judgment,  is  Ritter's  "History  of  Ancient 
Philosophy"  (Eng.  tr.,  4  vols.,  1838  and  later.  Ritter's 
volumes  on  "  Christian  Philosophy  "  and  "  Modem  Philo- 
sophy" are  trans,  in  French,  but  not  in  English);  and 
much  exact  learning  is  critically  condensed  in  M.  Ch. 
Rsnouvier's  Manuel  de  philosophie  ancienne  (Paris,  2  vols., 
1844). 

§  4.  A  whole  literature  has  gathered  round  the  names 
of  the  two  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  Greece, 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  whose  leading  works,  with  the 
fragments  of  the  older  system-makers,  will  of  course  be 
read  by  careful  students.  (Eng.  tr.  of  Aristotle's  chief 
philosophic  works,  and  of  all  of  Plato's,  in  Bohn  Libraries. 
The  best  trans,  of  Plato  is,  however,  Jowett's.)  Both 
SjTStems  are  abundantly  dealt  with  in  the  general  treatises 
above  specified,  but  among  special  studies  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Grote's  "Plato  and  the  Companions 
of  Socrates"  (Murray,  4  vols.) ;  the  same  author's 
"Aristotle"  (Murray,  i  vol.);  Sir  A.  Grant's  excel- 
lent article  on  '*  AristoUe"  in  the  Encyclopctdia  Britannica  ; 
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his  *' Aristotle "  in  the  series  of  "Ancient  Classics 
for  English  Readers  "  (Blackwood) ;  "  PlatO,"  by  C.  W. 
Collins,  in  the  "  Ancient  Classics  "  series ;  and  Professor 
Lewis  Campbell's  article  ** Plato"  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  [The  relations  of  Socrates  to  the  Athenians, 
who  put  him  to  death,  are  very  judicially  discussed  in  the 
monograph  "  Socrates  and  the  Athenians :  an  Apology,'' 
by  Henry  Bleckly  (Kegan  Paul),  which  deserves  perusal.] 

§  5.  Of  much  importance  to  an  understanding  of  philo- 
sophic history  is  the  development  of  Platonic  doctrine 
which  took  place  among  cultured  pagans  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  To  the  whole  subject  there 
is  no  better  guide  than  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker's 
scholarly  and  philosophic  work  "The  Neo-Plato- 
n  i  s  t  s  :  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Hellenism  "  (Cam- 
bridge Univ.  Press,  1901). 

§  6.  The  transition  from  ancient  to  modem  philosophy 
by  way  of  the  medieval  schopls  or  Scholasticism  (ancient 
philosophy  Christianised,  or  Christianity  philosophised), 
is  set  forth  in  the  histories ;  and  Ueberweg's  survey  may 
suffice  even  for  some  industrious  readers.  But  on  the 
medieval  and  modem  systems,  as  on  the  ancient,  there  are 
many  special  treatises.  Great  interest  attaches  at  the  out- 
set to  the  philosophy  of  Bo&thius  (put  to  death  by  the 
Gothic  conqueror  of  Italy,  Theodoric,  525  c.e.),  concem- 
ing  whom  it  is  still  debated  whether  or  not  he  was  a 
Christian.  On  his  personality  and  writings  there  is  a  very 
good  English  monograph  "  Boethius  :  an  Essay,"  by  H.  F. 
Stewart  (Blackwood,  1891),  which  in  its  conclusion 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     On  the  Scholastics  may  be  consulted  the  able  survey 

of  Professor  A.  Seth  in  his  article  ''Scholasticism"  in 

the  Encyclopedia  Britannica;  Bishop  Hampden's  "Life 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  :  a  Dissertation  on  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (1848);    or  the  later 

''  niustrations  of  the  History  of  Medieval  Thougrht " 
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(Williams),  by  R,  Lane  Poole,  a  most  scholarly  and  trust- 
worthy work.  There  are  many  learned  German  and 
French  treatises  on  the  same  period,  notably  St6ckl's 
Geschichte  der  Philosophie  des  Mittelalters 
(Mayence,  1864-6,  3  vols.),  Rousselot's  Atudes  sur  la 
philosophie  dans  le  Mqyen-Age  (1840),  and  Haur^au's 
JDe  la  philosophie  scolastique  (2  vols.,  1850). 
The  system  of  John  Scotus  (Erigena)  is  separately  discussed 
in  Professor  Seth's  article  Erigena  in  the  Britannica; 
but  those  who  want  the  fullest  examination  of  that  great 
thinker  should  turn  to  Ruber's  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena 
(Munich,  1861).  The  critical  positions  of  Abailard  are 
specially  considered  in  the  preface  by  M.  Victor  Cousin  to 
the  Outrages  inidits  d^Abilard  (Paris,  1836);  and  in  the 
Abilard  of  M.  Charles  de  R^musat  (1845).  Opposed 
to  but  correlated  with  Scholasticism  is  Mysticism,'  of  which 
also  Professor  Seth  gives  an  excellent  survey  in  the  same 
Encyclopaedia.  Leading  mystics,  as  Eckhart,  are  separately 
treated  imder  their  names. 

§  7.  Divisions  between  "  ancient,"  "  medieval,"  and 
''  modem  "  must  be  regarded  as  arbitrary  classifications  for 
convenience,  and  not  as  marking  off  periods  in  respect  of 
precise  characteristics.  Between  the  ancient  or  Grseco- 
Roman  systems  and  the  Christian  there  stands  the  modi- 
fying force  of  the  Saracen  philosophy,'  on  which  see,  in 
particular,  M.  Renan's  ^^ Averrois  et  r Aver- 
roisme*^;  and  Munk's  ^^  Milanges  de  philosophie  Juive 
et  ^ro^^"  (1859).     Between  the  "Scholastics"  again  and 


'  **  Where  philosophy  despairs  of  itself,  exalts  in  its  own  overthrow, 

and  yet  reyeU  in  the  'mysteries'  of  a  speculative  Christianity the 

term  mysticism  may  be  fitly  applied." — Professor  Seth. 

*  "  The  monotheistic  influence  of  Aristotle  and  his  Arabian  com- 
mentators shows  itself  in  Albert  [Albertus  Magnus]  and  Aquinas, 
at  the  outset,  in  the  definitive  figishion  in  which  the  'mysteries'  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  are  henceforth  detached  from  the 
sphere  of  rational  or  philosophical  theology." — Professor  Sbth. 
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the  "  modem "  systems  there  stand  a  group  of  more  or 
less  innovating  thinkers,  tending  to  be  pantheistic  in  their 
doctrines — namely,  Cardan  (1501-1575),  Campanella 
(1568-1639), Giordano  Bruno  (d.  1600),  andVANiNi(is86- 
1619).  Apart  from  these,  but  intellectually  not  wholly  alien 
to  them,  is  the  German  mystic  Jacob  Bohme  or  Behmen. 
On  all  of  these  writers  monographs  have  been  written — ^.^., 
"Jerome  Cardan  "by  Professor  Henry  Morley  (1854, 
2  vols.) ;  the  Vita  et  Filosofia  di  Totnaso  Campanella^  by 
Baldachini  (1840),  and  Th,  Morus  et  Campanella  (1843), 
by  M.  Dareste;  {CEuvres  Choisies  of  Campanella  in  French, 
by  Madame  Collet,  1844;  C.'s  "City  of  the  Sun"  in  "Ideal 
Commonwealths,"  Routledge) ;  Vanini^  ses  icrits^  sa  w>,  et 
sa  mart,  by  Victor  Cousin  (V.'s  philosophical  works  in 
French,  tr.  by  Rousselot,  1841);  "The  Life  and  Doctrines 
of  Jacob  Boehme,"  by  F.  Hartmann  ;  (Works  of  B.  in 
English,  ed.  by  Law,  1764-81);  Bishop  Martensen's 
"Jacob  Boehme:  His  Life  and  Teaching";  "Life  of 
Giordano  Bruno,"  by  I.  Frith  (Triibner),  an  ill-written 
study,  but  useful  for  the  facts;  Jordano  Bruno^  by  M. 
BARTHOLMi^ss  (Paris,  1847,  2  vols.);  H.  Brunnhofer's 
Giordano  Brunch s  Weltanschauung  und  Verhdngniss  aus  den 
Quellen  dargestellt  (Leipzig,  1882) ;  and  Gustav  Louis's 
Giordano  Bruno,  seine  Weltanschauung  und  Lebensveffassung 
(Berlin,  1900).  [The  late  R.  C.  Christie's  "Selected  Essays 
and  Papers"  (Longmans,  1902)  contains  a  decisive  refutation 
of  the  fanciful  thesis  that  Bruno  was  not  burned  by  the 
Inquisition.] 

§8.  "Modern"  philosophy  is  reckoned  to  begin  defini- 
tively with  Bacon  and  Descartes,  who  dealt  with  their 
problems  to  some  extent — the  former  especially — in  the 
spirit  of  positive  science;  and  their  names,  with  that  of 
Spinoza,  are  the  three  first  on  the  bead-roll  after  the  pan- 
theists  above  mentioned.  Their  main  works  are  easily 
accessible  (Bacon  in  the  Bohn  Library ;  best  complete  ed. 
by  Ellis,  Heath,  and  Spedding,  7  vols.,  with  Life  and  Letters 
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by  Spedding,  7  vols.,  Longmans;  Descartes  on  Method, 
etc.,  in  tr.,  Blackwood ;  Spinoza,  tr.  by  R.  W.  Elwes,  in 
2  vols.,  Bell),  and  should  be  studied  at  first  hand.  All 
three  have  been  made  the  subject  of  many  treatises.  On 
Bacon  the  best  worth  attention  are:  T.  Fowler'S  "Bacon" 
in  the  "  English  Philosophers "  series  (Sampson  Low); 
Professor  Nicholas  "Francis  Bacon:  His  Life  and 
Philosophy  "  in  the  "  Philosophical  Classics  "  series ;  Kuno 
Fischer's  "Francis  Bacon  of  Venilam"  (Eng.  tr.  1857) 
and  Franz  Bacon  und  seine  Nachfolger  ;  and  Bacon^  sa  vie^ 
son  temps^  sa  philosophies  ei  son  influence^  by  Charles  de 
RiMUSAT  (new  ed.,  1868). 

An  able  examination  of  Descartes'  philosophy  is  given 
by  Professor  W.  Wallace  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica  ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  surveys  in  the  histories  the 
student  may  with  profit  turn  to  Kuno  Fischer's 
"Descartes  and  his  School" — the  first  vol.  of 
his  "History  of  Modem  Philosophy"  (Eng.  tr.,  Fisher 
Unwin);  or  the  Histoire  de  la  philosophie  Car- 
tisienne    of    Francisque    Boullier  (2    tom., 

1854);  or   to  Professor  Mahaliy's  '"Deseartes"  in 

the  "Philosophical  Classics"  series.  On  Spinoza  the 
English  reader  may  very  profitably  study  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock's  "Spinoza,  his  Life  and  Philo- 
sophy" (Kegan   Paul)  or   Dr.  James    Martineau's 

'*  Study  of  Spinoza  "  (Macmillan).  Alongside  of  Spinoza, 
developing  from  Descartes  with  a  difference  yet  with  some 
points  in  common,  is  Malebranche,  on  whom  see  a  good 
critical  chapter  in  the  first  vol.  of  Professor  Adamson's 
posthumous  lectures. 

%  9.  Contemporary  with  Descartes,  but  independent  of  him 
and  of  schools  of  philosophy  in  general,  is  the  English 
philosopher  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  in  a  sense  the  pupil  of 
Bacon,  whose  secretary  he  was,  but  essentially  an  original 
thinker.  Of  his  works  the  best  known  is  Leviathan  (cheap 
ed.,  Routledge).     He  is  specially  important  as  a  pioneer  in 
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Psychology,  but,  like  Locke,  influenced  the  thought  of  his 
time  in  all  directions.  There  is  a  very  good  monograph  on 
him  in  the  "Philosophical  Classics"  series,  by  Professor 
Croom  Bobertson,  and  a  good  article  by  the  same  writer 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

§  lo.  After  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  the  first  leading  names 
in  philosophy,  excepting  Malebranchk  and  Leibnitz,  are 
the  English  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  who  ought  also 
to  be  studied  at  first  hand  for  an  exact  knowledge.  (Locke, 
chief  works,  2  vols.,  in  Bohn  Library;  Berkeley,  whole 
works  with  Life  and  Letters,  4  vols..  Clarendon  Press; 
also  Bohn  Lib.;  Hume,  in  Green  and  Grose's  complete  ed., 
Longmans,  4  vols.;  philos.  works  in  2  vols.,  ed.  Selby-Bigge, 
Clarendon  Press.  Earlier  editions  of  all  are  easily  to  be 
got,  at  second-hand.)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  long  current 
one-vol  edition  of  Hume's  essays  (which  includes  his  Inquiry 
Concerning  Human  Understanding  is  mutilated,  and  that 
in  any  case  his  final  opinions  on  Theism  are  to  be  looked 

for  in  his  posthumous  *^  Dialogues  on  Natural  Beli- 

gion."  On  these  authors  also  there  are  many  treatises,  the 
most  serviceable  being :  Professor  Fowler's  "  Locke  "  in 
''  English  Men  of  Letters "  series  (Macmillan) ;  Professor 
Frasbr's  "  Locke  "  in  the  "  Philosophical  Classics  "  series 
(article  in  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  by  same  writer);  the 
same  writer's  "  Berkeley "  in  the  same  series ;  Professor 
Huxley's  "  Hume  "  in  the  "  Men  of  Letters  "  series ;  and 
Professor  Knight's  "Hume"  in  the  "Philosophical  Classics" 
series.  Of  the  two  latter,  neither  can  be  pronounced  an 
adequate  exposition  of  Hume's  philosophy,  though  Professor 
Huxley's  work  has  critical  value.  The  student  will  do  well 
in  Hume's  above  all  cases  to  go  to  the  original  for  his 
impression,  in  view  of  the  more  or  less  unsympathetic  treat- 
ment accorded  to  the  philosopher  by  most  of  his  successors. 
It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  Kantian  philosophy 
was  widely  embraced,  as  against  Hume's,  in  the  interests  of 
religion.     The  exposition  and  criticism  of  Professor  Green 
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and  Mr.  Grose  in  their  ed.  of  Hume's  works  are  done 
from  a  theistic  standpoint.  Much  help  will  be  had  from 
a  use  of  M.  L.  Selby  Bigge's  ed.  of  the  "Treatise  of 
Human  Nature"  (Clarendon  Press,  1888),  of  which  the 
index  is  a  most  careful  piece  of  analysis. 

Contemporary  with  Berkeley  and  Hume  was  Hutcheson, 
who  proceeded  upon  Shaftesbury.  Both  writers  belong 
to  philosophy  mainly  on  the  ethical  side,  and  are  accordingly 
dealt  with  in  the  next  Course ;  but  it  may  here  be  noted 
that  in  Hutcheson's  period  there  was  a  much  greater  philo- 
sophical activity  in  Britain,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  ethics, 
than  is  commonly  realised.  For  a  good  general  view  of  it 
see  Dr.  W.  R.  Scott's  "  Francis  Hutcheson  "  (Camb.  Univ. 
Pr.,  1900). 

§  II.  While  the  English  philosophers,  down  to  Berkeley, 
tended  more  or  less  to  separate  Philosophy  from  Theology, 
a  great  effort  to  restore  the  medieval  connection  between 
the  two  was  made  by  Leibnitz  (1646-17 16).  His  works 
are  not  trans,  in  English;  but  a  French  ed.  of  the 
more  important  is  available  (1842,  2  vols.).  Complete 
ed.  of  the  philosophical  works  by  Erdmann  (Berlin,  1840). 
He  is  fully  expounded  in  the  larger  histories,  but  in 
addition  the  student  may  refer  to  the  monograph  by 
J.  Theodore  Merz  in  the  "  Philosophical  Classics  '*  series ; 
the  careful  and  thorough  study  of  Professor  Latta, 
"  Leibniz :  the  Monadology  and  other  Philosophical 
Writings "  (Clarendon  Press,  1898) ;  the  brilliant  analysis 
and  criticism  of  the  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  "A 
Critical  Exposition  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibniz "  (Camb. 
Univ.  Pr.,  1900);  or  the  examination  byKuNoFiscHER 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Geschichte  der  Neuertn 
Philosophie  (not  yet  translated).  There  are  many 
other  German  treatises,  notably  Erdmann's  Leibniz  und 
die  Enfwickelung  des  Idealismus  vor  Kant  (1842) ;  and 
several  in  French,  notably  that  of  Emile  Saisset,  Discours 
sur  la  Philosophie  de  Leibnitz  (1857) ;  and  the  ^tude  sur  la 
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TfUodicie  de  Leibnitz  of  J.  Bonifas  (1863).  Leibnitz's 
relation  to  Spinoza  may  be  gathered  from  his  attempted 
"  Refutation,"  first  published  in  recent  times  (Eng.  tr. 
1855),  and  his  relation  to  Locke  from  his  Nouveaux  Essais 
sur  r  entendement  humain.  See  also  the  article  in  the  Ency- 
clopadia  Britannica,  by  Professor  W.  R.  Sorley. 

§  12.  For  the  minor  English  and  Scotch  philosophical 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  student  may  consult 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  "  History  of  English  Thought  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  "  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  2  vols.),  which, 
however,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  theological  and  political 
literature;  and  the  record  of  **The  Scottish  Philosophy," 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh  (Macmillan),  which  is  more  strictly 
philosophical.  David  Hartley,  who  stands  in  time 
between  Berkeley  and  Hume,  is  to  be  regarded  mainly 
as  a  psychologist.  He  exercised  a  notable  influence  on 
James  Mill,  and  the  two  thinkers  are  intelligently  bracketed 
and  expounded  in  G.  S.  Bower's  "Hartley  and  James 
Mill "  (**  English  Philosophers"  Series;  Sampson  Low,  1881). 
In  Britain,  the  flrst  notable  name  in  philosophy  after  Hume 
is  Reid,  whose  "  common-sense  "  reply  to  Hume  gained  a 
considerable  hearing.  His  works  were  edited  with  annota- 
tions by  Hamilton  (Blackwood);  and  his  philosophy  is 
competently  discussed  in  Professor  Seth's  "  Scottish  Philo- 
sophy :  a  Comparison  of  the  Scottish  and  German  Answers 
to  Hume"  (Blackwood,  1885),  as  well  as  by  Dr.  McCosh, 
who  gives  also  an  interesting  account  of  Reid's  master  and 
predecessor,  George  Turnbull. 

§  13.  The  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
include  Voltaire  (whose  Fhilosophe  Ignorant — tr.  in 
Eng.  with  many  others  of  Voltaire's  works,  in  i8th  c. — 
may  suffice  to  indicate  the  cautious  though  deistic  position 
of  his  later  period),  Diderot,  D'Holbach,  Helv^tius, 
La  Mettrie,  and  Condillac.  The  latter,  who  alone 
ranks  as  a  system-maker,  is  discussed  in  all  the  leading 
histories  above  cited,  and  also  in  the  Mimoires  pour  servir 
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a  rhistoire  de  la  philosophU  au  XVIIIe  sihie  of  Ph. 
Damiron  (3  torn.  1858-64),  which  may  be  consulted  for 
the  other  writers  named.  Abundant  references  to  Diderot's 
teaching  are  given  in  Mr.  John  Morley's  "Diderot" 
(Macmillan),  where  also  will  be  found  an  account  of 
D'HoLBACH,  whose  "System  of  Nature"  is  historically 
notable  as  the  first  systematic  atheistic  treatise  that  secured 
wide  popularity.  Mr.  Morley's  "Voltaire"  is  the  best 
English  monograph  on  that  writer.  It  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  his  early  deism  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ably shaken  in  his  later  years,  when  he  ridiculed  the 
optimism  of  Leibnitz,  though  he  never  surrendered  the 
theistic  position.  Among  French  studies  may  be  mentioned 
La  Pkilosaphie  de  Voltaire,  by  E.  Bersot  (1848). 

§  14.  The  next  great  philosophic  epoch  is  that  begun  by 
Immanuel  Kant,  who  received  his  philosophic  stimulus 
from  Hume.  There  is  no  complete  trans,  of  his  works 
in  English ;  but  there  are  several  versions  of  his  "  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,"  which  is  his  most  famous  treatise  (Meikle- 
john's  tr.  in  Bohn  Lib. ;  Max  Miiller's  tr.  with  critical 
introduction  by  Noir6,  2  vols.,  Macmillan).  Two  volumes 
of  "Essays  and  Treatises"  trans,  from  his  works  were 
published  in  London  in  1798  (not  reprinted) ;  and  a  volume 
of  trans.  "Metaphysical  Works,"  by  J.  Richardson,  in 
1836,  which  last,  however,  puts  together  matter  that  in 
Kant  is  not  combined.  There  are  also  available  his 
"Prolegomena  to  all  Future  Systems  of  Metaphysics"  (2nd 
vol.  of  Mahaffy  and  Bernard's  "  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy 
for  English  Readers ";  Macmillan) ;  his  "  Metaphysic  of 
Ethics "  (Eng.  tr.  Clark) ;  also  the  "  Introduction  to 
Logic,"  with  the  "  Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty  of  the 
Four  Figures  "(1885);  and  the  "Critique  of  Practical 
Reason,"  the  "  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,"  the  "  General  Intro- 
duction to  the  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Morality  and 
Ethics,"  and  Part  I.  of  "  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of 
Pure  Reason,"  all  trans,  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Abbott  under  the 
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title  "  Kanf  s  Theory  of  Ethics  "  (4th  ed.  1889).  Professor 
Watson's  selections  from  Kant,  entitled  "  The  Philosophy 
of  Kant,  as  contained  in  Extracts  from  his  own  Writings  " 
(Glasgow  :  Maclehose),  is  a  specially  useful  synopsis.  It  is 
as  "answering"  Hume  that  Kant  is  commonly  valued  by 
his  adherents,  but  that  "  Kant  has  not  answered  Hume  " 
is  maintained  by  the  Hegelian  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling  in 
two  articles  in  Mind^  ist  series,  vols.  ix.  and  x.  See  also 
the  criticism  of  Schopenhauer  on  his  ethics  in  "  The  Basis 
of  Morality." 

§  15.  On  Kant  follow  Jacobi,  Fichte,  Herbart,  Schel- 
LiNG,  and  Hegel.  Of  these,  there  are  available  English 
trans,  only  of  some  works  of  Fichte  (Popular  Works,  tr. 
by  W.  Smith,  4th  ed.  2  vols.  Triibner ;  "  Science  of  Rights," 
"Science  of  Knowledge,"  and  "Ethics  as  Based  on  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,"  all  tr.  by  A.  E.  Kroeger,  same 
pub.);  ScHELLiNG  (" Philosophy  of  Art"  in  "Catholic 
Series,"  1844);  and  Hegel  ("The  Logic  of  Hegel,"  tr. 
from  the  Encyklopddie  by  Professor  W.  Wallace,  Clar. 
Press,  1874,  new  ed.  2  vols.  1892-4;  "Philosophy  of 
History"  in  Bohn  Lib.;  "Subjective  Logic,"  trans,  from 
French,  1855;  "  Philosophy  of  Mind,"  trans,  by  Professor 
Wallace,  with  five  introductory  lectures,  Clar.  Press,  1894 ; 
"  Introduction  to  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Fine  Art,"  trans, 
by  B.  Bosanquet,  Kegan  Paul ;  "  Philosophy  of  Art,"  trans, 
by  W.  Hastie,  Oliver  &  Boyd ;  "  Philosophy  of  Right,"  trans, 
by  S.  H.  Dyde,  Bell,  1896;  Summary  of  the  "Philo- 
sophy of  Right,"  by  T.  C.  Sandars  in  Oxford  Essays,  1855). 
The  Philosophie  des  Geistes  and  the  Philosopkie  der  Religion 
are  trans,  in  French,  and  the  latter  in  English  (Eng.  and 
For.  Philos.  Library,  Triibner,  3  vols.,  1895).  Though  this 
is  a  posthumous  compilation  largely  made  from  lecture 
notes,  it  may  serve  to  give  a  more  intelligible  idea  of  Hegel's 
system  than  do  his  other  works.  Its  defence  of  theism 
and  Christianity,  however,  is  not  now  much  appealed  to. 
Herbart  seems  to   have   found   no   English    translator, 
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save  as  regards  his  pedagogics,  although  his  school  has 
flourished  in  Germany,  where  Beneke  and  others  have 
cleared  his  system  of  its  admitted  extravagances. 

§  1 6.  A  great  literature  has  arisen  over  Kant  and  the  post- 
Kantian  schools.  In  this  the  student  caimot  do  better  than 
b^in  with  the  little  book  of  the  late  Professor  Adamson 
on  ''  The  Philosophy  of  Kant "  (Edinb.  1879).  This  is 
a  somewhat  immature  work  of  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of 
the  past  quarter-century;  but  even  his  immature  work  is 
more  stimulative  to  thought  than  most  men's  ripest;  and 
the  notes  to  this  little  volume  tell  of  a  mind  already  richly 
stored.  For  further  comparison  of  views,  one  may  turn  to 
such  works  as  the  capable  exposition  of  Kant  by  Professor 
Edward  Caird,  "The  Critical  Philosophy 
of  Immanuel  Kant"  (Glasgow :  Maclehose,  2  vols.) ; 
Professor  Wallace's  "  Kant "  in  the  "Philosophical  Classics  " 
series;   Professor   Caird's  "Hegel"  in   the  same  series; 

Kiino    Fischer's   ''Critique    of    Kant"   (Eng.    tr. 

Sonnenschein) ;  Dr.  J.  Hutchison  Stirling's 
"Secret  of  Hegel"  (2nd  ed.  1898),  which  has  more 
philosophic  merit  than  could  be  supposed  from  its  grossly 
imphilosophic  preface,  and  its  general  furious  insistence  on 
"revelation";  and  Professor  Seth's  useful    work,  ''The 

Development    from    Kant    to  Hesrel"   (Williams, 

1882).  The  "Historical  Development  of  Speculative 
Philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel,"  by  Dr.  Chalvbaus 
(Eng.  tr.  Clark,  1854),  may  be  of  service,  though  it 
lacks  lucidity.  Later  English  discussions  are  Professor 
A.  Seth's  "  Hegelianism  and  Personality "  (2nd  ed., 
Blackwood,  1893);  R.  Mackintosh's  "Hegel  and  Hege- 
lianism" ("World's  Epoch-Makers' "  series,  Clark,  1900); 
J.  M.  T.  E.  MacTaggart's  "Studies  in  the  Hegelian 
Dialectic"  (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1896)  and  "Studies  in 
H^elian  Cosmology  "  (same,  1901) ;  and  J.  B.  Baillie's 
"The  Origin  and  Significanoe  of  Hegel's  Logic  "  (Macmillan, 
1 901).    Critical  light  may  also  be  derived  from  Professor 
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Watson's  "  Kant  and  his  English  Critics "  (Glasgow : 
Maclehose).  Schelling  is  expounded  in  "Schelling's  Tran- 
scendental Idealism  "  (1882)  by  Dr.  Watson  in  the  "German 
Philosophical  Classics  "  (U.S.)  series ;  and  his  views  are  set 
forth  in  J.  B.  Stallo's  "  General  Principles  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Nature  "  (1848).  C.  Frantz  is  his  latest  expositor 
— Schellings  Positive  PMlosopfue^  1879 — apart  from  Hart- 
MANN,  Schellings  PMlosophisches  System^  1^97*  An  excellent 
monograph  on  Fichte  is  contributed  by  Professor  Adamson 
to  the  "  Philosophical  Classics  "  series  (article  in  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Britannica  by  same  writer) ;  and  there  is  a  *'  Critical 
Exposition"  of  Fichte's  "Science  of  Knowledge"  by  C.  E. 
Everett  in  the  American  "German  Philosophical  Classics" 
series  (Chicago:  Griggs  &  Co.),  which  also  includes  a 
"  Critical  Exposition  "  by  G.  S.  Morris  of  Hegel's  "  Philo- 
sophy of  the  State  and  of  History"  (1887). 

§  17.  In  Britain,  since  Hume  and  Reid,  philosophic  zeal 
has  been  largely  turned  in  the  fruitful  direction  of  psycho- 
logical research;  and  the  German  transcendentalisms, 
though  they  have  always  had  English  followers,  have  not 
been  affected  by  the  more  influential  native  thinkers  since 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  " L e c t u r e s  on  Meta- 
physics "  (2  vols.  Blackwood)  are  the  fullest  expression 
of  his  philosophy.  There  is  a  compendium  of  his  system, 
made  up  before  the  publication  of  the  Lectures,  by  O.  W. 
DwiGHT,  an  American  theologian  (New  York,  1853),  and  an 
account  of  it  in  Professor  Veitch's  "  Sir  William  Hamilton : 
The  Man  and  his  Philosophy"  (Blackwood),  and  the 
same  biographer's  volume  in  the  series  of  "  Philosophical 
Classics  ";  and  Professor  Monck  contributes  a  good  mono- 
graph on  Hamilton  to  the  "  English  Philosophers "  series 
(1881).  Professor  Veitch  himself  has  contributed  to 
philosophy  a  treatise  on  "Knowing  and  Being"  (1889), 
and  a  volume  of  posthumous  essays  entitled  "  Dualism  and 
Monism  "  (1895),  ^  "^^  ^  "  Institutes  of  Logic  "  (1885), 
none  of  them  noticeably  influential.     Greater  importance 
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attaches  to  the  **  Institutes  of  Metaphysic "  of  Professor 
J.  F.  Ferrisr  (1854),  on  whom  there  is  a  monograph  by 
Miss  Haldane  in  the  "  Great  Scots  "  series.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  the  Scottish  philosopher  Thomas 
BroWn  (as  to  whom  see  McCosh's  volume,  above  men- 
tioned) had  a  great  vogue,  which,  however,  has  not  been 
maintained ;  and  on  retrospect  the  chief  philosophic  figure 
of  the  period  is  James  Mill,  who  is  to  be  regarded  properly 
as  a  psychologist.  His  son,  John  Stuart  Mill,  has  not 
acquired  permanent  standing  as  a  philosopher,  though  his 
'' Examination  of  the  Philosophy  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton"  (1865;  expanded  in  later 
eds. ;  final  form  in  5th  ed. ;  Longmans)  is  an  important 
destructive  criticism  of  that  writer.  John  Mill's  philo- 
sophic positions  are  to  be  gathered  from  this  work  and  the 
"  Logic,"  and  finally  from  the  posthumously  published 
"Three  Essays  on  Religion"  (Longmans),  which  have 
somewhat  shaken  his  reputation  as  a  penetrating  or 
coherent  thinker.  An  exposition  and  criticism  of  his 
views  from  a  transcendental  standpoint  is  offered  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Courtney  in  "The  Metaphysics  of  John  Stuart 
Mill "  (Kegan  Paul,  1879) ;  and  a  lucid  and  careful  criticism, 
not  quite  free  from  tbeistic  bias,  is  supplied  in  Dr.  Charles 
Douglas's  "John  Stuart  Mill"  (Blackwood,  1895).  The 
article  on  him  in  the  Britannica,  by  Professor  Minto, 
is  able,  luminous,  and  impartial. 

§  18.  Of  the  English  philosophical  writers  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  the  most  distinguished  is  Herbert 
Spencer,  whose  views  on  the  philosophy  of  knowledge  and 
of  existence  are  to  be  found  in  his  "  First  Principles  " 
(stereotyped  ed.,  Williams),  a  work  of  great  value  for  its 
methodical  and  clear  arrangement,  apart  from  the  sound- 
ness of  its  metaphysical  doctrines.  It  should  be  studied, 
however,  in  the  light  of  the  full  development  in  other  volumes 
of  the  author's  "Synthetic  Philosophy,"  and  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the   "Principles    of   Psychology" 
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(same  pub.;  2  vols.,  3rd  ed.  1890).  The  "Epitome  of 
the  Synthetic  Philosophy/'  by  F.  Howard  Coluns  (same 
pub. ;  2nd  ed.,  1890),  gives  great  help  towards  a  general 
grasp  of  it.  Next  to  Spencer  in  reputation  in  his  day,  and 
perhaps  superior  to  him  in  metaphysical  power,  is  G  e  o  r  G  e 
Henry  Lewes,  whose  studies  on  "Problems  of 
Life  and  Mind"  (4  vols.,  Triibner)  constitute  his  best 
and  maturest  work,  and  are  important  alike  on  the  side  of 
metaphysics  and  on  that  of  psychology.  A  good  condensed 
exposition  of  his  system  will  be  found  in  the  articles  contri- 
buted to  the  National  Reformer  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ellis,  in 
April-July,  1891.  But  the  ablest  English  mind  brought  to 
bear  by  way  of  original  composition  on  philosophy  in  recent 
years  is  that  of  Professor  F.  H.  Bradley,  whose 
"Appearance  and  Reality"  (Sonnenschein;  3rd 
ed.,  1899)  and  "Principles  of  Logic"  (Kegan  Paul, 
1883)  challenge  the  study  of  all  who  seek  to  keep  abreast  of 
philosophic  thought. 

Apart  from  the  scientific  schools,  btit  not  wholly  opposed 
to  them  at  all  points,  is  the  late  Professor  T.  H.  Green,  the 
most  influential  modem  representative  of  Transcendentalism 
in  England.  He  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  a  moral  philo- 
sopher, but  his  views  on  metaphysics  are  to  be  gathered  from 
his  Introduction  to  the  works  of  Hume  (1874),  and  from 
his  "Prolegomena  to  Ethics"  (Clar.  Press).  For 
criticisms  of  the  work  see  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick's 
"Methods  of  Ethics"  (6th  ed.,  1901,  Macmillan),  and  the 
editor's  "Letters  on  Reasoning"  (R.  P.  A.,  1902).  Sidgwick 
in  turn  is  closely  criticised  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  brochure, 
"Mr.  Sidgwick's  Hedonism,"  1877  ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Fair- 
brother  has  published  a  monograph  on  "  The  Philosophy 
of  T.  H.  Green  "  (Methuen,  1896). 

A  satisfactory  survey  of  the  English  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  lacking.  One  by  Professor  Hdflfding 
of  Copenhagen  has  been  trans,  into  German  {Einleitung 
in  die  englische  Fhilosophie  unserer  Zeit ;  Leipzig,  1889);  and 
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his  later  ''History  of  Modem  Philosophy''  (Macmillan;  1900, 
2  vols.),  which  covers  English  as  well  as  other  ground,  has 
been  trans,  into  English. 

§  19.  In  France,  after  the  Revolution  period,  there  was 
reaction  in  philosophy  as  in  politics.  A  good  survey  of 
the  earlier  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  Essai  sur  VMstoire 
de  la  philosophie  en  France  au  XIX*  Siicle  of  M.  Ph. 
Damiron  (3e  6dit.  1834 ;  2  torn.) ;  a  brilliant  criticism  in 
Les  philosophes  ckissiques  franfais  of  M.  Taine  (3e  6dit 
1868);  and  a  full  survey  down  to  recent  years  in  the  Histoire 
de  la  philosophie  en  France  au  XIX*  SikcU  of  M.  Ferraz 
(1880-1887,  2  torn.).  See  also  La  philosophie  franfaise 
contemporaine  of  M.  Paul  Janet  (1879).  The  most 
celebrated  of  modem  French  philosophers  is  Augusts 
CoMTE,  author  of  the  so-called  "  Positive  Philosophy  "  (Eng. 
tr.  4  vols.,  Reeves  &  Turner.  Summary  in  2  vols,  by 
Harriet  Martineau,  1853,  rep.  1877,  Triibner;  rep.  in  3 
vols.,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
1896,  Bohn  Lib.).  Comte,  however,  is  chiefly  important 
as  a  sociologist.  He  has  been  sympathetically  expounded 
in  Professor  Edward  Caird's  "Social  Philosophy  and 
Religion  of  Comte  "  (2  vols,  Maclehose),  as  well  as  by  G.  H. 
Lewes  in  the  volume,  "  Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences  " 
(Bohn). 

§  20.  The  revival  of  philosophic  as  of  sociologic  studies 
in  Italy  is  dealt  with  in  the  "  Historical  Sketch  of  Modem 
Philosophy  in  Italy,"  by  Professor  V.  Botta,  which  forms 
Appendix  II.  to  Ueberweg's  "  History  of  Philosophy  ";  in 
an  Austrian  work.  Die  italienische  Philosophie  des  igten 
Jahrhunderts^  by  C.  Werner  (Wien,  1884) ;  in  French 
works.  La  Philosophic  expMmentale  en  Italie^  by  A. 
EspiNAS  (Paris,  1880),  and  Histoire  des  doctrines  philo- 
sophiques  dans  Vltalie  contemporaine^  by  Marc  Debrit 
(Paris,  1859);  and  in  several  Italian  works,  notably  La 
filosofia  e  la  coltura  ItaHana  nel  modemo  evo  (Milano,  1882), 
by  G.  FoNTANA ;  Sul  Pinnovamento  della  filosofia  positiva 
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in  Italia^  per  Pietro  Siciliani  (Firenze,  1871);  and 
L^ Italia  filosofica  contemporanea  of  R.  Pom  pa  (Salerno, 
1877-8).  Of  modern  Dutch  philosophy,  too,  there  is  a 
German  account,  Die  holldndische  Philosopkie  in  igten 
Jahrhunderts^  by.  G.  v.  Antal  (Utrecht,  1886). 

Of  the  works  of  the  Italian  philosopher  Rosmini 
( 1 797-1855),  who  bulks  largest  among  the  idealists  of  his 
nation,  there  have  been  trans,  in  English  his  "Origin 
of  Ideas "  (3  vols.);  his  "  Psychology "  (3  vols.) ;  and  his 
"  Philosophical  System,"  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  biblio- 
graphy, introduction,  and  notes,  by  Thomas  Davidson 
(all  Kegan  Paul).  Gioberti  and  Mamiani,  who  with 
Rosmini  form  ''the  Italian  triumvirate  of  last  century," 
have  not  been  trans. 

2i«  Even  in  Germany,  the  nation  most  given  to  philo- 
sophical studies,  there  has  been  something  of  a  reaction 
from — and  against — metaphysics  since  the  "palmy" 
period  from  Kant  to  Hegel.  The  writers  of  widest  repu- 
tation since  Hegel  have  been  Schopenhauer  (i 788-1860), 
who  was  contemporary  with  Hegel,  and  began  to  publish 
(with  small  success)  in  18 13,  and  Hartmann  (still  alive), 
who  both  rank  as  Pessimists,  but  differ  much  in  their 
methods.  The  principal  works  of  both  are  translated  in 
English  :  Schopenhauer's  **The  World  as  Will  and  Idea" 
(Triibner,  3  vols.) ;  his  "  Fourfold  Root  of  the  Principle 
of  Sufficient  Reason"  and  "Will  in  Nature,"  in  i  vol. 
(Bell) ;  and  many  of  his  shorter  writings  in  the  series 
of  volumes  translated  and  edited  by  Mr.  Saunders 
(Sonnenschein) ;  also  in  a  volume  edited  by  Mr.  Belfort 
Bax  (Bell).  Hartmann's  "Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
scious" is  trans,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Coupland  (3  vols.,  1884, 
Triibner).  A  good  introduction  to  both  philosophers  is 
supplied  in  Mr.  James  Sully'S  ''Pessimism"  (Kegan 
Paul).  See  also  the  "  Life  of  Schopenhauer  "  by  Professor 
Wallace  in  the  "  Great  Writers  "  series  (Scott),  and  that 
by  Miss  Helen  Zimmbrn,  "Arthur   Schopenhauer:    his 
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Life  and  his  Philosophy "  (Longmans,  1876).    The  article 
in  the  Britannica  is  by  Professor  Wallace. 

Of  the  other  modem  German  system-makers  the  most 
important  is  R.  H.  Lotzb,  who,  however,  has  had  less 
European  vogue  than  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann,  despite 
his  greater  conformity  to  prevailing  philosophical  senti- 
ment. His  "  System  of  Philosophy  "  is  translated  (4  vols., 
Clarendon  Press),  as  are  also  his  ''  Microcosmos  "  (2  vols., 
Clark) ;  his  "  Outlines  of  Esthetics,"  "  Outlines  of 
Logic,"  "  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  "  Out- 
lines of  Metaphysics,"  "  Outlines  of  Practical  Philosophy," 
and  "Outlines  of  Psychology"  (the  last  four  all  by 
Professor  G.  T.  Ladd;  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.;  London, 
Longmans).  The  "Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Reli- 
gion," which  appears  also  in  a  trans,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare  (Sonnenschein,  1892),  is  an  attempt  at  a  reha- 
bilitation of  the  current  religion. 

In  sharp  antagonism  to  all  metaphysical  system-making 
stand  the  works  of  BCchner  and  Moleschott,  of  whom 
the  former  has  had  a  European  hearing  for  his  "  FOFCe 
and  Hatter"  (4th  ed.  of  Eng.  tr.,  Asher  &  Co.,  1884); 
and  latterly  for  his  posthumous  "Last  Words  on  Mate- 
rialism" (Eng.  tr.,  1901,  cheap  ed.  1902,  R.P.A.).  Jacob 
Moleschott,  like  Carl  Vogt,  is  more  strictly  a  physicist, 
his  chief  work  being  Der  Kreislauf  des  Lebens  (5te  Aufl. 
1875-87,  2  Bde.). 

Of  German  surveys  of  modem  German  and  other  philo- 
sophy there  are  many.  Among  the  most  useful  are 
W.  voN  Reichenau's  Die  monistische  Philosophie  von 
Spinoza  bis  auf  unserer  Tage  (K6ln,  188 1) ;  G.  Zart's 
Einflussder  englischen  Philosophie  seit  Bacon  auf  die  deutsche 
Philosophie  (Berlin,  1881);  E.  Pfleiderer's  Kantischer 
Kritizismus  und  englische  Philosophie  (Halle,  1881);  O. 
Pfleiderer's  "Development  of  Theology  in  Germany 
since  Kant,  and  its  Progress  in  Great  Britain  since  1825  " 
(Eng.  tr.,  Sonnenschein);  and  R.  H.  Lotze's  Geschichte 
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der  deutschen  Philosophic  seit  ^a/f/ (Leipzig,  1892).  For  a 
general  survey  of  modem  philosophy  see  the  Geschichte  der 
neuertn  Phiiosophie  of  A.  STdCKL  (Mainz,  1883,  2  Bde.). 

§  22.  In  virtue  of  the  expansion  of  intellectual  energy  in 
other  directions,  and  notably  in  physiological  psychology, 
the  production  of  new  "  systems "  of  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy is  as  little  to  be  looked  for  in  England  as  in  Germany. 
The  most  noteworthy  recent  attempt  of  the  kind,  in  point  of 
bulk,  is  Mr.  SHiiDWORTH  Hodgson's  ''Metaphysics  of 
Experience"  (Longmans;  4  vols.,  1898),  which  has  not 
been  successful  in  creating  an  impression  among  students. 
Something  like  a  system,  however,  has  been  compassed  by 
the  industrious  and  accomplished  American  Professor  Ladd; 
and  those  who  desire  to  see  a  rounded  body  of  philosophy 
on  modem  lines  may  find  one  in  his  works: — "Introduction 
to  Philosophy:  An  inquiry  after  a  rational  system  of  scientific 
principles  in  their  relation  to  ultimate  reality"  (Fisher 
Unwin,  189 1)  ;  "  Philosophy  of  Mind :  An  essay  in  the 
metaphysics  of  psychology"  (Longmans,  1895);  "Philo- 
sophy of  Knowledge "  (Longmans,  1897) ;  "A  Theory  of 
Reality "  (Longmans,  1899);  "Philosophy  of  Conduct:  A 
treatise  of  the  facts,  principles,  and  ideals  of  ethics  "  (Long- 
mans, 1902.)  (See  also  his  works  on  psychology,  mentioned 
in  Course  IX.) 

§  23.  Those,  finally,  who  recognise  that  philosophy  has 
always  been  conditioned  by  theology,  and  seek  simply  to 
know  how  the  "  God-idea  "  is  latterly  handled  as  a  separate 
issue,  will  find  the  theistic  view  most  vivaciously  maintained, 
in  the  English-speaking  world,  in  the  United  States,  where 
theism  flourishes  considerably  more  than  in  the  mother 
country.  Special  popularity  has  there  been  won  by  Mr. 
John  Fiske's  little  work  "  The  Idea  of  God  as  Affected  by 
Modem  Knowledge"  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  1 891),  which, 
however,  employs  no  new  arguments.  Its  best  point  is  the 
appended  note  on  the  name  "  God,"  which  is  plausibly 
shown  to  be  a  derivative  from  Wodan  =  Odin.     Of  greater 
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philosophic  freshness,  but  of  hardly  greater  weight,  are  the 
arguments  in  Professor  William  James's  volume  of  essays, 
"The  Will  to  Believe "  (Longmans,  1897).  Much  more 
cogent  than  either  of  these  works  is  Dr.  FRANas  £.  Abbot's 
"Scientific  Theism"  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1885), 
perhaps  the  ablest  of  modern  arguments  for  theism.  Com- 
pared with  that  of  Lotze's  "Outlines  of  a  Philosophy 
of  Religion  " — which  carries  the  process  of  accommodation 
to  the  length  of  a  Unitarian  Christism — it  has  the  accent  of 
scientific  sincerity.  Professor  Flint's  "  Baird  Lectures"  on 
"Theism"  (Blackwood)  may  be  taken  as  ecclesiastically 
authoritative,  but  are  not  philosophically  original  or 
impressive.  A  higher  philosophic  value  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  very  temperate  "Burnett  Lectures"  of  Dr.  W.  L.  David- 
son, "Theism  as  Grounded  in  Human  Nature"  (Longmans, 
1^93)  y  ^ut  it  presents  no  new  arguments.  Of  this  work, 
and  of  Professor  Knight's  less  competent  "  Aspects  of 
Theism  "  (Macmillan,  1893),  there  is  a  criticism  in  the  I*ree 
Review^  August,  1894.  There  is  some  ingenuity,  at  least, 
from  an  impartial  point  of  view,  in  the  now  forgotten  work 
of  Miss  Sara  Hennell,  entitled  "  Present  Religion  :  as  a 
Faith  Owning  Fellowship  with  Thought "  (Part  I.,  Triibner, 
1865);  and  a  certain  special  interest  attaches  to  the  "GifTord 
Lectures  "  of  Professor  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Black, 
189 1 ),  on  "Natural  Theology,"  the  author  being  a  man  of 
proved  capacity  in  one  department  of  science. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent,  and  not  the  least  able  of 
modem  defences  of  theism,  is  the  late  Dr.  Jambs 
Martineau's  "Study  of  Religion"  (2  vols.  1888).  Less 
rhetorical  and  more  compact  is  the  argument  put  forward 
by  Professor  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  in  the  interesting 
volume  entitled  "  The  Conception  of  God,"  published  by 
the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of  California  in 
1897.  To  Professor  Royce's  argument  there  are  ofiiered  by 
other  professors,  in  the  same  volume,  academic  replies, 
which  claim  to  convict  his  theorem  at  once  of  logical  and 
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of  ethical  inadequacy.  Another  competent  and  compen- 
dious survey  of  the  problem,  with  a  view  of  its  historical 
development,  is  given  in  Professor  A.  Seth's  "Two 
Lectures  on  Theism"  (Blackwood,  1897),  where  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  is  a  surrender  of  any  stronger  ground 
for  theism  than  poetic  emotion,  and  where  the  theism  main- 
tained, besides,  merges  into  explicit  pantheism. 

Substantially  bound  up  with  the  belief  in  deity  is  that  in 
human  immortality.  On  this  theme  the  freshest  prelections 
are  Professor  Rovce's  essay  "  The  Conception  of  Immor- 
tality" (Longmans,  1900),  and  Professor  William  James's 
"  Human  Immortality :  two  supposed  objections  to  the 
doctrine  "  (Constable,  1898). 

§  24.  On  the  other  side,  the  negation  of  Theism  is  rather 
implicit  than  explicit  in  recent  philosophy,  even  where  that 
is  obviously  irreconcilable  with  theism  in  any  candid  con- 
struction— e.g,,  Professor  Bradley's  "  Appearance  and 
Reality,"  above  mentioned ;  and  thinkers  who  have 
avowedly  abandoned  theism — as  Professor  Clifford — have 
not  always  been  careful  to  clear  their  position  metaphysi- 
cally. Among  those  who  have  spoken  out  plainly  is  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Haeckel,  whose  "  Riddle  of  the  Universe  " 
(Eng.  tr.  by  Mr.  McCabe,  R.P.A.,  1900 :  6d.  reprint 
1902  ;  the  last  German  edition  gives  some  very  necessary 
corrections  as  regards  Christian  origins)  has  made  a  remark- 
able popular  impression  throughout  Europe.  Very  plain 
speaking  is  also  to  be  found  in  Nietzsche  (several  of  whose 
multiform  works  are  tr.  in  Eng. :  Fisher  Unwin),  but  that 
striking  writer  is  practically  outside  serious  analytic  dis- 
cussion. Anti-theistic  views  are  set  forth  by  the  pessimists 
Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann,  but  rather  as  part  of  their 
pessimism  than  as  a  criticism  of  theistic  constructions. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  in  Professor  Flint's  lectures 
on  "  Anti-Theistic  Theories "  (Blackwood,  1877  and  later) 
hardly  any  recent  philosophers  are  named  save  these ;  and 
the  extremely  commonplace — indeed  vulgar— discussion  of 
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atheism  cites  no  statement  of  that  position.  For  an 
account  of  it  as  actually  held,  on  the  one  hand  as  against 
theism,  and  on  the  other  as  merely  nominally  distinct  from 
the  essential  positions  of  so-called  Agnosticism,  see  the 
editor's  exposition  in  Part  II.  of  the  Life  of  Bradlaugh.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Comtism  is  strictly  atheistic, 
as  Spinozism  has  been  repeatedly  recognised  to  be,  from 
Jacobi  to  Martineau ;  and  the  position  of  Mr.  Spencer  in 
his  "  First  Principles,"  which  he  distinguishes  from  atheism, 
is  so  distinguishable  only  by  a  commonplace  misconception 
of  the  latter.  It  is  finally  noteworthy  that  Professor  Seth, 
rejecting  the  form  of  Spencer's  Agnosticism  and  of  Professor 
Bradlejr's  agnostic  view  of  "the  absolute,"  ends  in  an 
avowedly  "  agnostic "  pantheism ;  and  that  Professor 
Bradley,  equally  repugning  Spencer,  coincides  with  him  in 
essentials.  In  view  also  of  the  complaints  of  such  writers 
as  Dr.  Davidson  and  Professor  Flint  (see  the  latter's  lectures 
on  "Agnosticism,"  Blackwood,  1903),  it  would  appear  that 
atheistic  agnosticism  is  at  least  as  common  to-day  as  deism 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

§  25.  As  regards  the  total  modification  of  religion  on  the 
philosophic  side,  there  is  again  a  whole  literature,  over  and 
above  the  discussion  of  philosophy  as  such.  Pfleiderer's 
Gifibrd  Lectures  on  the  "  Philosophy  and  Development  of 
Religion"  (2  vols.,  Blackwood,  1894)  and  Lichtenberg's 
"  History  of  German  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  " 
(Clarke,  1889)  give  general  views.  Typical  works  are  the 
Histaire  critique  des  doctrines  religieuses  de  la  philoso- 
phie  fnademe  of  Christian  Bartholm^  (1855,  2  vols.); 
Hagenbach's  "German  Rationalism  in  its  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Decline  "  (Clark,  1865  :  an  English  abridgment  of  his 
Kirchengeschkhte  des  18  und  ig  Jahrhunderts^  2  Bde., 
1848,  of  which  a  full  tr.,  2  vols.,  was  published  at  New 
York  in  1869);  and  the  Histaire  critique  du  rational- 
isme  en  Allemagne  of  Am  and  Saintes  (1841).  Jevons' 
"  Principles  of  Science "  (Macmillan)  endeavours  to  base 
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theism  on  scientific  conclusions.    On  the  other  side  may 

be  noted  Draper's  **  History  of  the  Conflict  between 
Religion  and  Science  "  (Int.  Sc.  Series),  and  the  much 
fuller  work  of  Professor  Andrew  White,  "History 
of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in 
Christendom"  (Macmillan,  2  vols.,  1896) — an  expan- 
sion of  his  short  earlier  essay,  ''The  Warfare  Of  Science" 

(2nd  ed.,  1877). 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  interesting 
series  of  works  by  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  "  Evenings  with 
the  Skeptics"  (Longmans,  1881,  2  vols.),  "The  Skeptics  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance"  (Sonnenschein,  1893),  and  "The 
Skeptics  of  the  French  Renaissance"  (same).  See  also, 
generally,  the  editor's  "  Dynamics  of  Religion"  and  "  Short 
History  of    Freethought,"  and  Mr.    Joseph    HcCabe's 

''  Modem  Rationalism  "  (R.  P.  A.). 


Course  VII. 
MORAL  PHILOSOPHY 

(THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF  CONDUCT) 

[Many  of  the  works  mentioned  in  this  Coarse  cover  the  philosophy 
of  knowledge  as  well  as  that  of  condact ;  but  the  former  is  separately 
dealt  with  above,  as  is  psychology  below.] 

§  I.  Two  objects  may  be  had  in  view  by  those  who  approach 
moral  philosophy — a  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  morality, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  theories  op-  doctrines  of  right  and 
wrong  that  have  been  thus  far  propounded.  The  aim  of 
this  Course  is  to  point  to  the  means  of  attaining  both 
objects.  Those  who  desire  to  consider  first  the  literature 
of  moral  philosophy  may  profitably  begin   with  the  late 

Professor  Sidgwick's  ''Outlines  of  the  History  of 

Ethics"  (3rd  ed.,  Macmillan,  1892) — a  very  judicial  treatise, 
though  perhaps  more  coloured  by  Christian  prepossessions 
than  its  author  suspected.    With  it  may  profitably  be  read 

Professor  J.  S.  Mackenzie's  ''Manual  of  Ethics"  (''Uni- 
versity Tutorial  Series,"  Univ.  Corr.  College  Press,  2nd  ed., 
1894),  which  ably  discusses  all  the  dialectic  problems  of  ethics 
as  a  science  of  right  and  wrong.  But  after  the  perusal  of 
such  treatises,  if  not  before,  it  will  perhaps  be  realised  that  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  ethics  is  to  be  reached  only 
after  a  study  of  the  origins  of  moral  codes.  This  has  been 
partly  led  up  to  in  the  previous  Course  on  Anthropology, 
but  may  now  be  advantageously  traced  on  the  special 
reference. 

§  2.  Since  the  publication  of  Darwin's  "  Descent  of 
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Han"  (Murray),  which  in  its  fourth  chapter  deals 
specially  with  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  during  primeval  and  civilised  times,  modem 
research  has  shown  that  the  foundations  of  morality  go 
deeper  than  humanity,  being  found  at  least  in  all  gregarious 
and  domestic  animals.  In  Buechner^S  ''Mind  in 
Animals,"  trans,  by  Mrs.  Besant  (International  Library 
of  Science  and  Freethought ;  Bonner) ;  in  "Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals"  and  "Animal  Intel- 
ligence," by  Dr.  Romanes  (Kegan  Paul);  and 
in  appendix  D  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
"Justice"  (Williams),  will  be  found  facts  bearing  on  this 
point.  Fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  such  a 
work  as  that  of  Fr^d^ric  Houssay,  "The  Industries  of 
Animals "  (Eng.  tr.  in  Contemporary  Science  Series ; 
Scott,  1893);  and  by  Prince  Kropotkin  in  his  "Mutual 
Aid :  A  Factor  of  Evolution  "  (Heinemann,  1902),  where, 
however,  the  thesis  must  be  distinguished  from  the  evidence. 
On  the  whole  problem  of  the  mental  processes  in  animals, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  modem  researches  is  that  of  Mr. 
L.  T.  HoBHOUSE,  "Mind  in  Evolution"  (Macmillan, 
1 901);  and  on  the  derivation  of  ethical  principles  from 
what  may  be  termed  animal  sociology,  some  very  sug- 
gestive thinking  will    be  found  in   Professor  Clifford's 

''Lectures  and  Essays"  (Macmillan,  2nd  ed.,  1886). 

§  3.  On  the  general  question  of  the  development  of  morality, 
in  addition  to  the  writings  already  mentioned,  L  e  t  o  u  r  - 
NEAu's  Evolution  de  la  Morale  (Paris)  should 
be  consulted.  The  same  writer's  French  works  on  the 
evolution  of  property,  of  politics,  and  law,  may 
also  be  mentioned.  His  book  on  "The  Evolution  of 
Marriage  and  the  Family"  has  been  translated,  and  is 
published  in  the  Contemporary  Science  Series.  "The 
Evolution  of  Morality,"  by  C  Staniland 
Wake  (2  vols.,  Triibner),  though  vitiated  by  unsound 
metaphysics,  gives   much  information  concerning  various 
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tribes  and  races  of  men.  Mr.  Wake  distinguishes  five 
phases  of  moral  development,  the  selfish,  the  wilful,  the 
emotional,  the  empirical,  and  the  rational.  J.  A.  Farrer's 
"  Primitive  Manners  and  Customs"  is  a  work  throwing  much 
light  on  the  development  of  moral  culture.  A  noteworthy 
article  on  "  The  Natural  History  of  Morals,"  written  by 
James  Macdonnell,  appeared  in  the  JVbr^A  British  Review 
for  December,  1867,  and  is  yet  worth  referring  to.  Herbert 
Spencer's  "  Descriptive  Sociology "  gives  at  a  glance  the 
customs,  religion,  and  social  status  of  various  races. 

§  4.  On  the  important  point  of  the  evolution  of  marriage 
the  student  may  turn  toj.  F.  McLennan's  "Studies 
in  Ancient  History"  (rep.  Macmillan) ;  his  " Patri- 
archal Theory,"  a  posthumous  work  edited  by  his  brother 
(same  pub.) ;  and  the  p>osthumous  second  series  of  his 
" Studies  in  Ancient  History," compared  with  Starcke's 
"Primitive  Family  in  its  Origin  and 
Development"  (Int.  Sci.  Series),  Westermarck's 
History  of   Human  Marriage"  (Macmillan),   Crawley's 

The  Mystic  Rose  "  (same,  1902),  and  Wake's  "  Develop- 
ment of  Marriage  "  (Redway,  now  Triibner). 

§  5.  For  ancient  systems  of  Ethics,  Ritter's  "  History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy"  (Eng.  tr.  4  vols.,  1838-46)  is  still 
useful.  Special  treatises  on  ^' StOicism/'  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Capes;  on  Aristotelianism,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Smith  and  the  Rev.  W.  Grundy;  and  on  "Epicu- 
reanism/' by  Professor  W.  Wallace,  are  published  by 
the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  the  last-named  being  the  ablest  and  fairest. 
Zeller's  ''Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics" 
(Longmans)  is  still  more  valuable.  Many  of  the  moralists 
of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  deserve  special  study.  The 
"Ethics"  of  Aristotle,  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
illustrated  with  essays  and  notes  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant 
(Longmans),  has  profoundly  influenced  students  of  conduct 
for  two  thousand  years,  and  is  still  a  text-book  in  colleges. 
(Cheap  ed.  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  in  Walter  Scott's 
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IS.  6d.  series ;  also  in  Bohn  Library.)  Grots's  "  Aristotle," 
edited  by  A.  Bain  and  G.  C.  Robertson,  chap.  xiii. 
(Murray),  may  also  be  consulted.  Plato's  ethical  views 
are  unsystematically  set  forth  in  many  of  his  Dialogues 
(best  tr.,  Jowett's).  Of  other  ancient  moralists  there  are 
interesting  traces  in  "  The  Lives  and  Opinions  of  Eminent 
Philosophers,"  by  Diogenes  La^rtius,  trans,  by  C.  D. 
YoNGE  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  Of  Cicero's  works, 
De  Offidis,  "On  Moral  Duties,"  and  De  Finidus,  "On 
Moral  Ends,"  a  trans,  will  be  found  in  Bohn's 
Classical  Library,  and  a  selection  from  Seneca's  "  Morals  " 
is  published  cheaply  by  Walter  Scott.  Long's  is  a  trust- 
worthy trans,  both  of  the  "Meditations"  of  Marcus 
Antoninus  and  the  "Enchiridion"  of  Epic- 
T  E  T  u  s  (Bohn),  and  both  these  works  of  the  later  Stoics 
should  be  appreciated. 

For  Oriental  ethics  the  Tao-teh-King  of  Lao-tse,  the 
Analects  of  Confucius,  and  the  Buddhist  Dhammapada 
are  the  most  important.  They  have  already  been  referred 
to  under  "Comparative  Hierology."  M.  D.  Conway's 
useful  "  Sacred  Anthology  "  (Triibner)  gives  moral  extracts 
from  the  Scriptures  of  various  faiths,  as  does  the  compila- 
tion edited  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Coupland,  entitled  "  Thoughts 
and  Aspirations  of  the  Ages"  (Sonnenschein).  The 
"  Imitation  of  Buddha,"  compiled  by  Ernest  Bowden 
(Methuen  &  Co.),  is  a  praiseworthy  selection  drawn  from 
Buddhist  scriptures,  but,  like  most  of  the  kind,  it  gives  only 
their  best  teachings. 

§  6.  A  study  of  the  preceding  works  will  sufficiently  show 
that  much  that  is  claimed  as  peculiar  to  Christian  ethics  is 
by  no  means  so,  and  that  at  the  most  it  but  broadened 
duties  already  well  known.  Even  its  supposed  peculia  of 
the  inculcation  of  humility,  the  return  of  good  for  injuries, 
and  alienation  from  "  the  world  "  and  "  the  flesh,"  are  all 
found  in  Buddhism.  Historically,  Christian  ethics  appear 
largely  of  an  anti-secular,  negative,  and  ascetic  character, 
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reflected  in  the  treatises  of  the  pseudo-Dion ysius  the 
Areopagite  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  however,  united 
Aristotelianism  with  Christian  dogma.  A  brief  survey  of 
the  subject    is    made  in    Sidgwick's  "Outlines"  above 

mentioned.    Lecky's  **  History  of  European  Morals 

from  Augustine  to  Charlemagne  "  (Longmans,  2  vols.)  gives 
a  readable  but  more  sentimental  than  scientific  account  of 
the  early  part  of  the  Christian  period,  and  his  pro-Christian 
views  should  be  checked  by  such  a  work  as  J.  A.  Farrer's 

''Pagranism  and  Christianity." 

There  are  many  writers  on  so-called  Christian  ethics,  the 
most  valuable  being  those  who  treat  the  subject  histori- 
cally, as  Staudlin  in  his  Gtschichte  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu^ 
and  LuTHARDT,  whose "  History  of  Christian  Ethics " 
represents  modem  orthodoxy,  as  in  a  measure  do  also 
Professor  Dorner's  "  System  of  Christian  Ethics  "  and  Dr. 
Martensen's  "  Christian  Ethics  :  General,"  and  "  Special " 
Part — first  division.  Individual  Ethics;  second  divi- 
sion, Social  Ethics  (3  vols.),  all  published  in  Clark's 
"  Foreign  Theological  Library."  But  the  last  two  represent 
Christian  ethics  as  modified  by  modem  transcendental 
philosophy;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Professor  H. 
Calderwood's  "  Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy  "  (Mac- 
millan).  For  criticism  of  the  Christian  theory  of  morals  may 
be  noted  La  Morale  de  riglise  et  la  morale 
naturelle^  by  M.  L.  Boutteville  (Paris,  Levy); 
La  Morale  fouilUe  dans  ses  fondements^  by  R.  Sierebois 
(Paris,  Bailli^re) ;  Bentham  and  Grote's  keen  '*  Analysis 

of  the  Influence  of  Natural  Religfion  on  the 
Temporal  Happiness  of  Mankind,"  issued  under  the 

name  of  Philip  Beauchamp ;  and  La  Morale^  by  Yves 
GuYOT  (Paris :  O.  Doin). 

§  7.  It  was  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  ethics  that  there 
arose  the  profoundly  important  discussion  as  to  so-called 
"free-will,"  the  ethic  of  the  Greeks  having  seen  here  no 
clear  ethical  problem,  though  a  conception  of  a  coercive 
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destiny  largely  pervaded  Greek  literature.  It  is  seen  vaguely 
shaping  itself  in  Judaism,  where,  however,  the  problem  was 
not  formulated  further  than  in  loose  dispute  as  to  whether 
God  wrought  evil.  In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  testifies  to 
such  discussion,  the  debate  turns  on  the  conduct  of  deity 
rather  than  on  that  of  men.  There  was  thus  far  only  a 
theological  bracketing  of  the  question  of  men's  fate  with 
that  of  the  government  of  the  universe.  But  the  doctrine 
of  foreordination,  passed  on  by  Judaism  to  Pauline  Chris- 
tianity, early  in  the  Church's  history  gave  rise  to  much 
dispute.  From  the  time  of  Pelagius  in  particular  (as  to 
whom  see  the  editor's  "Short  History  of  Freethought ") 
there  was  a  chronic  debate  in  the  Church  as  to  whether 
men's  deeds  and  their  salvation  were  predetermined  or 
"  free  ";  and  both  Luther  and  Calvin  (as  to  whose  ethics 
see  vol.  ii.  of  Luthardt's  "  History  of  Christian  Ethics," 
above  mentioned)  entangled  themselves,  and  embroiled 
their  followers,  in  violent  disputes  on  the  subject.  The 
revival  of  Pelagian  views  by  the  school  of  Arminius  led  to 
furious  strife  in  Holland,  and  had  something  to  do  with  the 
b^innings  of  the  Civil  War  in  England. 

At  this  point  the  problem  passed  into  the  hands  of 
secular  philosophy,  and  the  rationalistic  as  distinct  from 
the  theological  form  of  determinism  was  first  effectually  set 
out  by  HoBBES  in  his  tract  "  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity " 
(1652),  and  his  lengthy  controversy  on  "The  Questions 
Concerning  Liberty,  Necessity,  and  Chance,  clearly  stated 
and  debated  between  Dr.  Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Deny,  and 
Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury"  (1656).  Independently 
of  Spinoza,  who  wrought  the  same  conception  into  his 
"Ethics,"  the  position  reached  by  Hobbes  is  with  signal 
ability   cleared   and   restated    by   Anthony   Collins    in 

his   "Philosophical    Inquiry    concerningr  Human 

Liberty"  (17 17:  3rd  ed.  corrected  1735;  rep.  ed.  by 
G.  W.  Foote  and  J.  M.  Wheeler,  1890),  on  which  no 
substantial  improvement  has  been  made  by  later  writers  as 
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regards  the  ethical  problem,  though  the  total  philosophical 
problem  is  freshly  handled  with  much  skill  in  Samuel 
Strutt's  anonymous  pamphlet,  "A  Philosophical  Inquiry 
into  the  Physical  Spring  of  Human  Actions  and  the  Imme- 
diate Causes  of  Thinking"  (1732). 

The  determinist  position  being  from  the  time  of  Hobbes 
onward  associated  with  Rationalism,  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  religious  writers  has  been  to  revert  to  an  obscurantist 
assertion  of  "free-will";  but  the  theological  or  predestinarian 
form  of  the  principle  of  determinism  was  restated  with 
extraordinary  ability  by  Jonathan  Edwards  in  his  often- 
reprinted  "Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will"  (1754)- 
To  this  day  there  is  much  debate  on  the  lines  thus  laid 
down,  some  recent  writers,  as  Professor  Sidgwick,  showing 
a  tendency  to  profess  determinism  with  somewhat  helpless 
avowals  of  perplexity.  The  problem  finally  becomes  part 
of  the  subject  matter  of  psychology.  As  against  alike  the 
theological  and  the  academic  positions,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  clear  the  ground  on  the  ethical  side  in  the  editor's 
"Letters  on  Reasoning"  (R. P.A.,  1902)  by  a  logical 
analysis  and  reconstruction  (Letters  viii-xii.). 

§  8.  HoBBES  was  also  the  first  who  in  England  supplied  the 
starting  point  for  an  independent  moral  philosophy.  He 
held  that  all  human  impulses  were,  when  analysed,  self- 
regarding.  This  view,  conjoined  with  a  political  theory  of 
absolute  rule  and  strict  moral  regulation,  appears  in  his 
"Leviathan,"  a  cheap  reprint  of  which  is  published  by 
Routledge.  Spinoza  also  sought,  though  in  another  quarter, 
for  an  independent  basis  to  ethics.  His  "  Ethic  Demon- 
strated in  Geometrical  Order"  is  trans,  in  Triibner's 
English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library;  also  in  the 
Bohn  Library  edition  of  his  works.  The  views  of  Hobbes 
were  in  England  combated  by  the  Cambridge  moralists, 
H.  More,  R.  Cudworth,  and  R.  Cumberland,  as  to  whom 

see  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  treatise  **  On  the  Progress  of 

Ethical  Philosophy"  (4th  ed.,  by  Whewell :  Black,  1872) 
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and  Whewell's  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy "  (rep.  1862). 

Locke,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding," 
while  treating  morality  as  the  law  of  God,  agrees  with 
Hobbes  as  to  the  egoistic  basis  of  rational  conduct ;  while 
Shaftesbury  seeks  to  show  a  harmony  between  man's 
social  affections  and  his  self-regarding  instincts.  The 
relative  nature  of  morality  was  forcibly  illustrated  by 
Bernard  Mandeville,  who,  in  his  suggestive  **  Fable  of 
the  Bees :  or  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits  "  (1714),  under- 
took to  show  that  human  frailties  were  to  the  advantage  of 
civil  society.  Mandeville  was  answered  by  William  Law, 
Berkeley,  Hutcheson,  and  others,  as  to  whose  criticisms  see 
essay  on  "  The  Fable  of  the  Bees  "  in  the  editor's  "  Essays 
towards  a  Critical  Method."  Hutcheson  further  elaborated 
something  like  an  ethical  system  on  the  basis  of  Shaftes- 
bury ;  and  both  writers  are  adequately  and  sympathetically 
expounded  in  Professor  Fowler's  "Shaftesbury  and 
Hutcheson "  (English  Philosophers  Series  :  Sampson  Low, 
1882).  Shaftesbury's  "  Characteristics  "  have  been  edited 
by  the  present  editor  (Grant  Richards,  1900)  with  annota- 
tions and  an  introduction,  wherein  is  set  forth  the  view  that 
his  ethic  is  substantially  derived  from  Spinoza.  Hutcheson 
has  not  been  reprinted  since  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
there  is  a  very  complete  study  of  his  life  and  philosophy  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  Scott,  "  Francis  Hutcheson :  His  Life,  Teach- 
ing, and  Position  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  "  (Camb. 
Univ.  Press,  1900) ;  and  he  is  further  dealt  with  as  founder 
of  the  Scottish  School  by  Dr.  McCosh  in  his  interesting 
survey  "  The  Scottish  Philosophy  "  (Macmillan,  1875).  The 
British  ethical  literature  of  this  period  is  remarkably 
abundant,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Scott 
A  good  view  of  its  general  character  is  to  be  had  from  the 
compilation  of  Mr.  Selbv-Bigge,  "  British  Moralists " 
(a  vols.,  Clar.  Press,  1897). 

Hume  entitled  his  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  "  (edited 
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in  "Works"  by  Green  and  Grose,  Longmans,  and — very 
carefully — ^in  a  separate  volume  by  Mr.  L.  Selby-Bigge, 
Clar.  Press)  "  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  experi- 
mental method  of  reasoning  into  moral  subjects."  The 
tendency  of  his  work  was  also  to  show  the  relativity  of 
morals,  and  he  pointed  out  how  many  of  our  virtues  were 
due  to  civilisation,  not  belonging  to  man  "  in  his  ruder  and 
more  natural  condition."  In  addition  to  the  light  given  to 
the  monographs  on  Hume  mentioned  in  the  previous 
Course,  some  may  be  here  drawn  from  the  introduction  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hyslop  to  the  ethical  sections  of  Hume's 
•*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  "  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1893). 
Hume's  friend,  Adam  Smith,  in  his  "Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments"  (Bohn),  attempted  to  trace  morality  to  the 
sentiment  of  sympathy,  as  does  Schopenhauer  in  his 
"  Fourfold  Root "  (Eng.  tr.,  Bohn  Lib.)  and  "  The  Basis  of 
Morality"  (Eng.  tr.,  Sonnenschein).  Smith's  ethic  is  dis- 
cussed in  Mr.  Haldane's  monograph  in  the  English 
Philosophers  Series,  as  well  as  in  the  general  surveys  of 
Mackintosh  and  Sidgwick. 

§  9.  As  against  the  strictly  utilitarian  conception  of  morals, 
which  in  the  hands  of  Hume  becomes  recognisably  com- 
patible with  the  intuitionist  conception,  there  arose  in 
England  an  orthodox  species  of  the  former.  Led  up  to  by 
the  "Treatise  of  the  Laws  of  Nature"  of  Bishop  Cumberland 
(orig.  Lat.,  1672;  Eng.  tr.  1727),  it  was  further  developed 
out  of  the  heterodox  ethic  of  Shaftesbury,  systematised 
by  HuTCHESON ;  but  was  substantially  adopted  by  Bishop 
BiTTLER,  whose  views  are  to  be  found  in  his  celebrated 
^'Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  Course  of  Nature,"  and  his  Sermons.  Butler  is 
discussed  in  the  surveys  of  Mackintosh  and  Whewell,  before 
mentioned ;  there  is  a  monograph  on  him  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Lucas  Collins  in  the  "Philosophical  Classics"  series, 
besides  an  excellent  article  by  Professor  Adamson  in  the 
Encyclopadia  Britannka;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  vigorously 
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championed  him  in  "  Studies  Subsidiary  to  the  Works  of 
Bishop  Butler"  (Clar.  Press,  1896).  After  Butler,  Paley 
made  the  utilitarian  principle  the  basis  of  his  Christian 
*' Moral  Philosophy,"  carrying  it  to  the  extent  of  making 
not  only  expediency  the  end,  but  self-interest  the  motive  of 
virtue. 

The  total  intuitionist  tradition,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
carried  on  by  Reid  (on  whom  see  Professor  Seth's 
"Scottish  Philosophy")  and  by  Dugald  Stewart,  who  is 
sympathetically  treated  in  Dr.  McCosh's  volume  on  "  The 
Scottish  Philosophy  "  (Macmillan,  1875).  Those  who  wish 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  this  way  of  thought  may  note  its 
developments  in  Whewell's  "Elements  of  Morality  includ- 
ing Polity  "(4th  ed.  1864;  criticised  in  vol.  ii.  of  J.  S.  Mill's 
"  Dissertations  and  Discussions "),  as  well  as  in  his  Lec- 
tures; and  in  the  later  "Prolegomena  to  Ethics" 
of  Professor  T.  H.  Green,  and  the  "Types  of 
Ethical  Theory"  of  James  Martineau,  the 
two  most  highly  esteemed  works  on  the  transcendentalist 
side  in.  modem  England.  More  original  and  memorable 
than  either  of  these,  however,  is  the  "  Ethical  Studies  "  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  (1877).  The  "  Constructive  Ethics  "  of 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  (Chapman  &  Hall,  1886)  is  also 
worth  attention  for  its  criticism  of  rationalistic  positions  and 
its  exposition  of  an  "  ethic  based  on  God." 

§  10.  After  utilitarianism  had  thus  been  made  popular 
by  the  current  theology  of  the  day,  Bentham  in  his 
"Deontology"  and  "Introduction  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  and  Legislation"  discarded 
theology,  and  founded  morality  on  the  observed  tendencies 
of  actions,  following  Beccaria  and  Helvetius  in  assigning 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  as  the  test  of 
conduct  These  views  were  supported  by  James  Mill,  in 
his  "Fragment  on  Mackintosh"  (Longmans),  and  in  his 
"Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,"  chaps.  22  and  23.  His 
son,  J.  S.  Mill,  devotes  the  last  book  of  his  "  System  of 
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Logic  "  to  the  logic  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  which  he  farther 
expounds  in  his  '*  UtUitarianism "  (Longmans). 
G.  Grots,  in  his  "Fragments  on  Ethical  Subjects" 
(Murray),  shows  the  same  influence.  From  these  positions 
has  been  developed  a  new  formulation  of  rationalistic  ethic 
under  the  unfortunate  title  of  "Hedonism,"  over  which 
there  has  raged  a  great  deal  of  verbalist  debate;  and 
modem  English  ethics  in  consequence  largely  runs  to 
discussion  of  why  men  do  what  they  prefer  to  do. 

Utilitarianism  as  expounded  by  the  Bentham-Mill  school 
has  undergone  much  criticism,  notably  in  Professor  John 
Grots's  "  Examination  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy " 
(posth.,  1870),  and  in  the  works  of  Whewell  and  Martineau. 
A  fairly  just  "  History  of  English  Utilitarianism  "  has  been 
produced  by  Dr.  E.  Albee,  of  Cornell  University  (Sonnen- 
schein,  1902) ;  but  this  should  be  checked  by  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen's  work  "  The  English  Utilitarians  "  (Duckworth, 
3  vols.,  1900),  of  which  the  first  volume  deals  with  Bentham, 
the  second  with  James  Mill,  and  the  third  with  John  Stuart 
MilL 

§  II.  In  Germany  the— or  an — intuitionist  view  of  ethics 
was  put  forth  by  Kant  in  his  "Critiqvie  of  Practical 
Reason  "and  ''Metaphysics  of  Ethics"  (as  to  which  see 
the  critical  and  expository  works  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Course,  and,  above  all,  the  searching  criticism  in  Schopen- 
hauer's "Basis  of  Morality,"  mentioned  below).  From 
this  point  of  view  there  is  a  partial  return  towards 
Naturalism  in  Fichte,  of  whose  works  see  "  The  Science  of 
Ethics  as  based  on  the  Science  of  Knowledge  "  and  "  The 
Science  of  Rights" — the  former  "subjective"  and  the 
latter  "  objective,"  both  trans,  by  A.  E.  Kroeger  (Triibner's 
Eng.  and  Foreign  Philos.  Library),  and  Professor 
Adamson's  monograph,  before  mentioned.  Hegel's  ethic 
is  to  be  gathered  from  his  "  Philosophy  of  Right "  (Eng. 
tr.  by  S.  H.  Dyde :  Bell  &  Sons,  1896);  Schopenhauer's 
as  aforesaid,  from  his  "  Fourfold  Root,"  but  also  from  his 
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"  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea  "  (Eng.  tr.,  Triibner,  3  vols., 
1883,  etc.),  and  particularly  from  his  essay  "The  Basis  of 
Morality,"  trans,  by  A.  B.  Bullock  (Sonnenschein,  1903). 
The  last  work  is  specially  important,  but  the  student  should 
note  (what  Schopenhauer  and  his  translator  do  not)  that 
the  ethical  thesis  of  the  book  is  on  all  fours  with  that  of 
Smith. 

§  12.  With  the  progress  of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  its 
application  to  morals,  to  be  studied  especially  in  Herbert 
Spencer's  "  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  we  see  some  approach  to 
accommodation  between  the  rival  schools,  founded  upon 
the  doctrine  of  inheritance  and  the  consideration  of  utility 
to  the  race  rather  than  to  the  individual  These  views 
are  finally  systematised  on  one  line  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
"Principles  of  Ethics"  (Williams;  a  vols.  1892-3), 
of  which  the  sections  entitled  ''The  Data  of  Ethics"  and 
**  Justice  "  (which  were  separately  published)  are  specially 
important.  In  substantial  sympathy  with  the  evolutionary 
method  is  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  "Science  of 
Ethics"  (Smith,  Elder),  an  able  and  brilliant  book, 
which  seeks  to  bring  the  ethics  of  utility  as  taught  by 
Hume,  Bentham,  the  Mills,  and  Lewes  into  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  evolution.  Miss  Edith  Simcox's  "  Natural 
Law"  (Triibner),  though  somewhat  inconsequential,  also 
seeks  to  found  ethics  on  natural  evolution.  Professor  H. 
Sidgwick's  ''Methods  of  Ethics"  (Macmillan)  is 
a  text-book  showing  with  much  acute  criticism  the  influence 
of  the  new  ideas.  More  fundamental,  however,  is  the 
criticism  in  Professor  W.  R.  Sorlev's  book  "  The  Ethics  of 
Naturalism"  (Blackwood,  1885),  with  which  may  be  usefully 
read  "  A  Review  of  the  Systems  of  Ethics  founded  on  the 
Theory  of  Evolution,"  by  C.  M.  Williams  (Macmillan). 
Mr.  S.  Alexander  in  his  "  Moral  Order  and  Progress " 
(Triibner's  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library) 
comes  to  modem  ideas  of  evolution  with  a  training  derived 
from  Aristotle  and   Hegel,  and   shows   that   change  is  a 
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condition  of  progress.  Some  suggestive  applications  to  the 
new  conditions  of  civilised  society  are  found  in  Fowler's 
"Progressive  Morality "  (Macmillan) ;  but  his  "Principles 
of  Morals  "  (written  in  partial  collaboration  with  Professor 
Wilson:  Clarendon  Press,  2  vols.  1886-87)  has  no  philo- 
sophic originality,  and  is  useful  chiefly  for  its  survey  of 
previous  literature.  A  special  application  to  the  suppression 
of  national  antagonism  appears  in  "The  Morality  of 
Nations :  a  study  in  the  evolution  of  Ethics,"  by  Hugh 
Taylor  (Kegan  Paul);  and  Miss  J.  H.  Clapperton 
in  her  "Scientific  Meliorism"  (Kegan  Paul)  throws 
out  many  weighty  suggestions  for  the  evolution  of  social 
happiness  through  moral  education. 

§  13.  For  the  present  position  of  ethical  speculation  and 
discussion,  finally,  the  student  cannot  do  better  than  turn 
habitually  to  the  able  "Manual  of  Ethics"  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  S.  Mackenzie  (Univ.  Corresp.  College  Press, 
and  ed.  1 894).  Professor  Muirhead's  "  Elements  of  Ethics  " 
(Murray's  Univ.  Ext.  Manuals  series)  is  also  useful  Both 
works  deal  mainly  with  the  juristic  side  of  ethics,  and 
preserve  much  of  the  old  d  priori  spirit,  but  recognise  the 
naturalistic  influence.  Specially  stimulating  on  the  abstract 
side  is  Professor  F.  H.  Bradley's  "  Ethical  Studies  "  (1877), 
which,  however,  its  author  has  allowed  for  many  years  to 
remain  out  of  print  It  denies  that  ethics  is  concerned 
with  practical  questions  of  conduct  at  all,  but  by  implication 
passes  some  sweeping  judgments  on  questions  of  conduct. 
It  has  been  acutely  criticised  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hodder, 
from  a  friendly  point  of  view,  in  his  brilliant  book  "  The 
Adversaries  of  the  Sceptic;  or.  The  Specious  Present" 
(Sonnenschein,  1901).  See  also,  in  this  connection,  "The 
Problem  of  Conduct :  a  Study  in  the  Phenomenology  of 
Ethics,"  by  A.  E.  Taylor  (Macmillan,  1901). 

§  14.  Abroad,  the  ethical  doctrine  of  Comte,  founded  on 
his  Religion  of  Humanity,  is  chiefly  seen  in  his  "  Catechism 
of  Positive  Philosophy,"  trans,   by  Dr.  Congreve  (Reeves 
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and  Turner).  Dr.  W.  Wundt's  "Ethik" '(Stuttgart) 
is  an  important  work  dealing  with  morals  from  a  scientific 
standpoint.  B.  Carneri's  Grundlegung  der  Ethik  (Vienna) 
also  gives  a  natural  hedonistic  evolutionary  basis  for  morals, 
as  does  G.  Simmel's  Einleitung  in  die  Moral-wissenschaft 
(Berlin,  2  Bde.  1892-3),  which  is  notable  for  its  thorough- 
going determinism.  Gizycki's  "  Elements  of  Ethics "  is 
trans,  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  (Sonnenschein).  M.  J.  Guyau 
in  his  Esquisse  dune  Morale  sans  obligatiofi  ni  sanction 
(Paris ;  Alcan)  lays  the  foundation  of  morality  in  acquiring 
the  most  intensive  and  extensive  life  possible.  One  of  the 
freshest  and  most  original  of  recent  ethical  works  is  G.  L. 
Duprat's  La  Morale :  Fondements  psycho-socioiogiques  (Tune 
conduite  rationnelle  (Doin,  1901).  The  English  trans.  (Con  t 
Sci.  Series)  is  unfortunately  inaccurate. 

§  15.  It  may  be  observed  in  conclusion  that  a  vast  amount 
of  the  literature  of  ethics  neither  gives  nor  pretends  to  give 
light  on  the  practical  problems  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  that 
for  the  reasonings  which  aim  at  rectification  of  current 
standards  the  reader  will  have  to  turn  to  the  writings  of 
socialists,  political  reformers,  peace  promoters,  and  humani- 
tarians. Finally,  anyone  who  desires  to  work  out  for 
himself  the  essentials  of  moral  philosophy  without  going 
through  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  Course  may  be  advised 
to  confine  his  reading  to  the  following :  Spinoza,  Hobbes» 
and  Collins  (for  the  determinist  position),  Hutcheson  (who 
embodies  Shaftesbury),  Hume,  Smith,  Kant,  Schopenhauer, 
Mill,  Spencer,  Clifford,  Stephen,  Sorley,  and  Bradley. 
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LOGIC 

§  I.  From  any  point  of  view  as  to  the  best  way  of  learning 
to  reason,  the  student  cannot  do  better  than  begin  with  the 

late  Professor  Minto's  ''  Logflc,  Inductive  and  Deduc- 
tive "  (Murray's  "  University  Extension  Manuals,"  1893). 
He  will  there  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  of  origination 
of  Formal  Logic  among  the  Greeks,  and  a  clear  presenta- 
tion, by  an  original  and  accomplished  thinker,  of  its  methods 
as  latterly  perfected.  If  he  can  more  easily  procure  the 
older  "  Logic  "  of  Whately,  he  will  there  also  find  them 
made  as  interesting  as  may  be.  If  he  is  satisfied  with  those 
methods,  either  as  a  gymnastic  or  as  an  education  of  his 
reasoning  faculties,  he  may  proceed  to  one  or  other  of  the 
treatises  recommended  below,  in  paragraph  3,  or,  for  further 
preliminary  gymnastic  of  the  formal  kind,  to  the  late 
Professor  Jevons's  "  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic"  (1870). 
§  2.  If,  however,  he  is  conscious  that  the  formalist 
method  does  not  of  itself  greatly  help  him  to  reason  soundly 
— and  this  is  a  judgment  many  times  reiterated  during 
many  centuries — he  is  advised    to  turn  to   Mr.  Alfred 

Sidgrwiclc*s  little  book,  "The  Process  of  Argument" 

(Black,  1893),  the  work  of  a  university  teacher  who  takes 
the  view  in  question,  and  aims  at  educating  the  reasoning 
faculty  by  a  more  organic  and  stimulating  method  than 
symbolic  abstraction  of  typical  propositions.  From  this  he 
will  probably  proceed  with  increased  interest  to  the  same 

author's  later  work,  "  The  Use  of  Words  in  Reason- 

ingf"  (same  pub.,  1901).     Suggestions  on  the  same  lines 

are  made  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  editor's  "Letters  on 
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Reasoning"  (R.P.A.,  1902),  and  in  several  of  the  letters  in 
that  volume,  which  aims  at  exercising  the  reasoning  faculties 
without  resort  to  formal  logic.  The  "  Port  Royal  Logic " 
there  mentioned,  which  is  an  interesting  landmark  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  is  accessible  in  a  modem  English 
trans,  by  Professor  Baynes  (Black,  1851,  and  later). 
Copies  of  the  old  trans,  (entitled  "Logic,  or  the  Art 
of  Thinking  ")  may,  however,  often  be  picked  up  at  second 
hand. 

§  3.  Further  study  may  advantageously  proceed  by  way 
of  John  Stuart  Mill's  "System  of  Logic" 
(People's  ed.,  Longmans;  and  other  cheap  reprints),  and 
the  two  volumes  of  Professor  Bain  on  "Deduc- 
tion" and  "Induction"  (Longmans).  The  last-named 
is  a  most  valuable  repertory  of  rules  and  instances  of  applied 
logic,  and  may  profitably  be  read  first.  Mill's  great  work 
has  a  manifold  and  enduring  value,  well  estimated  by 
Professor  Minto  in  his  article  on  Mill  in  the  Encyclapadia 
Britannica^  and  by  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Bosanquet  that  "  the 
reform  of  Logic  in  this  country  dates  from  the  work  of 
Stuart  Mill,  whose  genius  placed  him,  in  spite  of  all  philo- 
sophical shortcomings,  on  the  right  side,  as  against  the 
degenerate  representatives  of  Aristotle."  Mill  is,  however, 
open  to  serious  criticism  at  a  number  of  points ;  and  this  is 
offered  on  different  lines  by  Professor  Minto,  by  Professor 
Bain  in  the  works  mentioned,  by  Professor  Jevons  in  a 
series  of  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  in  the  years  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  and  by  the  late 
Professor  Veitch  in  his  "  Institutes  of  Logic  "  (Blackwood, 
1885),  lately  selling  as  a  remainder. 

§  4.  The  last-named  work  is  worth  having  as  giving  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  logic  and  a  wider  view  of  the 
literature  of  logical  discussion  than  is  offered  by  those 
previously  mentioned.  Fuller  at  some  points  on  the 
historical  side,  and  philosophically  more  weighty,  is 
Usberwkg's  "System  of  Logic  and  History 
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of  Logical  Doctrines"  (Eng.  tr.,  Longmans,  187 1). 
Those  who  desire  a  still  more  detailed  history  of  logical 
developments  should  turn  to  Prantl's  great  GtschUhie 
der  Logik  im  Abendlande  (4  Bde.  1855-70).  A  very  intel- 
ligent exposition  of  the  English  logicians  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  down  to  Jevons,  is  given  in  M.  Louis  Liard's 
Lts  Logiciens  Anglais  Contemporains  (Bibl.  de  Philos.  cont. 
1878). 

§  5.  For  further  drill  in  formal  logic  he  who  will  may 
turn  to  Professor  Jevons's  ''  Studies  in  Deductive  Logic " 
(Macmillan,  2nd  ed.,  1884),  or  to  the  more  concrete  and 
more  interesting  development  of  that  able  writer's  views  in 
his  "  Principles  of  Science  "  (Macmillan,  2nd  ed.  in  i  vol., 
1877).  On  their  more  abstract  side  they  are  further  set 
forth  with  incisiveness  in  his  earlier  and  shorter  treatises  on 
"The  Substitution  of  Similars  the  True  Principle  of 
Reasoning"  (1869)  ^^'^  ''Pure  Logic,  or  the  Logic  of 
Quality  apart  from  Quantity  "  (1864).  Jevons's  works  will 
bring  the  student  into  connection  with  Professor  Gborge 
Boole,  whose  application  of  mathematical  methods  to  logic 
in  his  "Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic"  (Macmillan)  is 
held  by  experts  in  that  branch  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
science.  To  the  same  field  belongs  the  work  of  De 
Morgan,  "  Formal  Logic,  or  the  Calculus  of  Inference, 
Necessary  and  Probable"  (1847).  For  the  later  develop- 
ments of  Symbolic  Logic  see  the  able  work  of  Dr.  John 
Venn  under  that  title  (Macmillan),  also  the  "  Fornud  Logic" 
of  J.  Neville  Keynes  (same).  Dr.  Venn's  larger  work, 
"  The  Principles  of  Empirical  or  Inductive  Logic  "  (same), 
is  one  of  the  most  competent  systems  of  its  period. 

§  6.  In  the  works  of  Jevons  will  be  found  some  stringent 
criticism  of  the  logic  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who,  however, 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  challenge  the  attention  of  all 
who  seek  to  make  an  all-round  study  of  the  subject.  His 
doctrine  is  set  forth  mainly  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  "  (4  vols.),  but  also  partly  in  his  "  Discussions 
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on  Philosophy  and  Literature,"  etc.  (1852).  The  strictures 
of  Jevons  on  Hamilton  go  far  to  justify  doubts  as  to  the 
special  value  of  formalist  methods  as  a  training  for  the 
reasoning  faculty ;  and  when  Jevons  in  turn  is  shown  to  be 
at  many  points  open  to  similar  criticism,  the  doubt  is 
deepened.  As  to  some  of  his  fallacies,  see  the  editor's 
"  Letters  on  Reasoning,"  per  index.  It  is  but  fair  to  state 
here,  however,  that  Professor  F.  H.  Bradley,  in  his 
very  able  "Principles  of  Logic"  (KeganPaul,  1883), 
avows  a  greater  debt  to  Jevons  than  to  any  other  English 
logician,  while  convicting  him  of  some  very  futile  reasoning. 
Professor  Bradley's  book  may  be  recommended  to  the 
diligent  student  as  fitted  to  try  his  reasoning  powers  to  the 
fullest,  trenching  as  it  does  on  both  metaphysics  and  psycho- 
logy. It  is  apt  to  be  vivid  without  being  lucid,  and  is 
unduly  convulsive  in  manner ;  but  its  originality  is  unques- 
tionable. It  makes  notably  little  account  of  the  mathe- 
matical method.  A  study,  further,  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Bosanquet's  criticism  of  the  book  in  his  "Knowledge 
and  Reality"  (Kegan  Paul,  1885)  will  be  found  no  less 
educative  than  the  work  criticised,  and  more  agreeable  in 
the  matter  of  literary  amenity. 

§  7.  A  peculiarly  interesting  department  of  logic  is  that 
which  has  come  to  be  labelled  with  the  term  "  probability." 
This  line  of  discussion,  dating  from  the  seventeenth  century, 
has  a  literature  of  its  own — sketched  in  the  preface  to  De 
Morgan's  "Essay  on  Probabilities"  (1838),  and  fully  set 
forth  in  Dr.  Todhunter's  standard  work,  "A 
History  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Probabilities  from  the  time  of  Pascal  to 
that  of  Laplace"  (Macmillan,  1 865).  The  discussion 
trenches  on  mathematics  and  on  actuarial  practice;  but 
De  Morgan's  book  is  still  worth  examining  on  the  logical 
side.  The  question  of  probability  is  handled  in  a  particu- 
larly  interesting    manner  in   Dr.    John  Venn's   treatise, 

''The    Logfle    of   Chance"  (1866;   2nd  ed.  greatly 
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enlaiged,  1876),  which  handles  the  subject  with  reference 
specially  to  "  its  logical  bearings  and  its  application  to  moral 
and  social  science."  Another  side  of  the  problem  is 
presented  in  the  late  Cardinal  Newman's  "Grammar  of 
Assent "  (Bums,  Oates),  a  critical  perusal  of  which  might  be 
a  profitable  test  of  the  student's  power  of  detecting  fallacy. 
He  should,  however,  read  every  book  alike  with  an  eye  to 
possible  error.  Even  the  last-named  work  of  Dr.  Venn, 
deservedly  praised  by  Mill,  is  not  exempt  from  fallacy ;  and 
of  his  and  other  statements  of  the  logic  of  probability  there 
is  a  stringent  criticism  in  a  very  able  but  only  privately 
published  paper  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Spragub,  of  the  Actuarial^ 
Society  of  Edinburgh  (1892). 

§  8.  The  abundant  criticism  of  established  logical  methods 
in  the  past  half-century  has  naturally  led  to  systematic  recon- 
structions of  the  old  methods.  Notable  among  these  is  the 
"Logic"  of  Dn  Christoph  Sigwart  (Eng.  tr.^ 
Sonnenschein,  2  vols.,  1895),  "an  attempt  to  reconstruct 
logic  from  the  point  of  view  of  methodology."  Most  of  the 
later  German  activity  in  logic  has  been  influenced  by 
Hegel,  whose  "  Logic  "  (Eng.  tr.  by  Professor  Wallace,  Clar* 
Press,  2nd  ed.  expanded,  2  vols.,  1892-4)  is  not  to  be 
approached  as  a  logical  treatise  in  the  ordinary  sense,  its 
subject-matter  being  nearly  commensurate  with  metaphysics 
(see  J.  B.  Bailie's  "  The  Origin  and  Significance  of  Hegel's 
Logic,"  Macmillan).  This  influence  appears  likewise  in 
the  important  treatise  of  Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet^ 
"Logic,  or  the  Morphology  of  Knowledge" 
(Clar.  Press,  1888,  2  vols.),  a  noteworthy  attempt  to  make 
logic  at  once  practical  and  philosophical.  A  good  idea  of  the 
author's  method  may  be  had  from  his  essay,  "  Logic  as  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,"  in  the  volume  of  "  Essays  in  Philo- 
sophical Criticism, "edited  by  Messrs.  Seth  and  Haldane,  with 
a  preface  by  Professor  E.  Caird  (Longmans,  1883),  and  from 
his  volume  of  Lectures  on  "  The  Essentials  of  Logic  "  (Mac- 
millan, 1895). 


Course  IX. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

§  I.  The  beginnings  and  development  of  Psychology  are 
involved  in  those  of  philosophy;  and  if  a  reader  should 
wish  to  set  out  by  tracing  the  first  psychological  steps  in 
classical  philosophy,  he  will  find  a  helpful  introduction  in 
Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond's  "Aristotle's  Psychology: 
A  Treatise  on  the  Principle  of  Life  "  (Sonnenschein,  190a). 
This  is  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  De  Anima  and  Parva 
Naturalia^  with  a  good  introduction  and  many  instructive 
notes.  (The  same  subject  is  dealt  with  by  Grote  in  an 
account  of  Aristotle's  Psychology  contributed  by  him  to 
Professor  Bain's  "The  Senses  and  the  Intellect")  An 
advance  by  this  line,  however,  will  involve  following  out 
the  whole  history  of  philosophy  on  the  psychological  side ; 
and,  as  the  study  has  made  immense  progress  in  the  past 
fifty  years,  the  beginner  will  in  most  cases  prefer  to  start 
with  a  modem  manual.  He  cannot  do  better  than  use 
the  "Primer  of  Psychology"  by  Professor  E.  B. 
TiTCHENER,  of  Comcll  University  (Macmillan,  1898), 
which  puts  for  learners  the  most  modem  conception  of  the 
subject,  indicating  at  once  the  dependence  of  psychology  on 
physiology  and  the  extensive  resort  of  recent  psychologists 
to  methods  of  exact  physiological  observation.  It  combines 
in  a  high  degree  literary  interest  and  scientific  exactitude. 
More  elaborate,  and  marked  by  the  same  merits,  is  the 
same  author's  '*  Outline  Of  Psyohology "  (same  pub.). 
Help  of  another  kind  may  be  had  from  Professor  J.  M. 

Baldwin's  litUe  **Stx>ry  of  the  Hind,"  in  Newnes's 

"Useful  Stories  Series"  (1897).     Professor  Titchener  has 
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also  txanslated  from  the  German  Professor  O.  Kulpe's 
"Outlines  of  Psychology"  (Sonnenschein,  1895),. 
a  work  of  the  same  school,  which  goes  still  further  into 
physiological  detail,  and  is  hardly  so  easy  reading  as  its 
title  would  suggest.  It  will  speedily  convince  a  reader  of 
the  extensiyeness  of  the  science  in  its  development  at  the 
hands  of  Wundt  and  his  school. 

§  a.  Readers  not  specially  interested  in  exact  psychometry 
will  be  more  readily  interested  by  the  simpler  and  more 
truly  introductory  "  Outlines  of  Psychology "  of  Pro- 
fessor James  Sully  (new  ed.  revised :  Longmans,  189a),, 

or  Prof.  H.  Hoffding's  ''Outlines  of  Psychology'^ 

(Macmillan,  1891),  trans,  from  the  German  version  by 
Miss  M.  £.  Lowndes.  Here  the  line  of  inquiry  is  rather 
philosophical  than  physiological,  and  incidentally  there  are 
raised  many  of  the  "  burning  "  questions  of  practical  philo- 
sophy,  the  author's  method  being  somewhat  contentious. 
On  this  line  it  will  be  profitable  to  study  the  standard 
psychological  works  of  Professor  Bain,  "The  Senses  and 
the  Intellect"  (4th  ed.  fully  revised,  1894  :  Longmans)  and 
"  The  Emotions  and  the  Will "  (4th  ed.  1899 :  same), 
which  do  nearly  all  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  analysis  of 
psychic  processes  by  psychic  means,  while  resorting  syste- 
matically to  physiology  for  the  light  it  throws  on  psychic 
conditions.  On  the  general  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
physical  and  the  psychic  life  there  is  no  better  compendious 
treatise  than  the  same  author's  **Hind  and  Body"  in 
the  Int.  Sci.  Series  (Bonner).     In  this  connection  study 

should  be  given  to  Principal  C.  Lloyd  Morgan's  *^  Intro- 
duction to  Comparative  Psychology"  (w.  Scott: 

Contemp.  Sci.  Series,  1894),  which  goes  in  an  interest- 
ing way  into  the  phenomena  of  animal  intelligence. 
The  same  author's  "Animal  Life  and  Intelligence'^ 
(Arnold,  1891),  and  other  works  in  the  same  field  recom- 
mended in  Course  I.,  have  a  special  bearing  on  Psychology  ; 
Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse's  "Mind  in  Evolution"  being  one  of 
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the  most  suggestive.  See  also  "  The  Dawn  of  Reason :  or 
Mental  Traits  in  the  Lower  Animals,"  by  Dr.  James  Weir 
(Macmillan,  1899). 

§  3.  Psychology  has  developed  so  rapidly  of  recent  years, 
with  the  help  of  physiology,  that  there  is  already  an  air  of 
primitiveness  in  the  work  of  James  Mill,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  his  predecessors.  But  Mill's  ''Analysis  of 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind"  (1828: 
annotated  ed.  with  notes  by  Bain,  Findlater,  Grote,  and  John 
Mill,  3  vols.,  Longmans,  1869)  is  well  worth  returning  to 
for  its  handling  of  psychology  on  the  side  of  metaphysic  as 
well  as  for  its  general  analysis  of  mental  processes.  John 
Mill  also  ranks  as  a  psychologist  in  respect  of  much  of  the 
argument  of  his  "  Examination  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy  " 
as  well  as  of  his  "Logic."  Of  the  psychological  work  of 
both  father  and  son,  as  well  as  of  other  English  psycho- 
logists of  the  nineteenth  century  (including  Bain,  Spencer, 
and  Lewes),  there  is  a  luminous  exposition  and  criticism  in 
M.  RiBOT'sZa  Psychologic  Anglaise  C  on  tem- 
poral ne  (1870),  of  which  there  is  an  English  translation 
(King,  1873).  '^^c  same  author  has  produced  a  valuable 
survey  of  **  German  Psychology  of  To-day,"  which  is  trans, 
by  Mr.  Jno.  Baldwin,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  McCosh 
(Scribncrs,  1886).  KOlpe's  introductory  sketch,  in  his 
"Outlines,"  of  the  literature  of  psychology  is  in  comparison 
disappointing. 

§  4.  Of  Systems  of  Psychology  the  number  has  become 
so  great  in  the  past  half-century  that  we  can  enumerate  only 
the  more  prominent  Historically,  a  foremost  place  must 
be  given  to  the  "Principles  of  Psychology"  of 
Herbert  Spencer  (2  vols.,  3rd  ed.  revised,  1880, 
Williams),  of  which  the  method  and  theories  have  influenced 
all  subsequent  study.  To  Mr.  Spencer's  school  belong 
George  Henry  Lewes's  important  studies  on 
^'Problems  of  Life  and  M i n d "  (Triibner,  4  vols., 
1 874-79)  and  the  analytical  investigations  of  Professor  Bain 
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above  mentioned.  Dr.  Henry  Maudslby's  "Physiology  of 
Mind  "  (Macmillan,  1876 ;  recast  of  a  previous  book)  is  an 
early  English  work  proceeding  on  definitely  physiological 
lines.  To  the  later  psychometrical  school,  of  which  he  may 
indeed  be  reckoned  the  main  founder,  belongs  the  eminent 
German,  Wilhelm  Wundt,  whose  "Lectures  on 
Human  and  Animal  Psychology"  are  trans,  in 
English  (Sonnenschein,  1894).  Wundt  developes  from  his 
countryman,  Lotze,  whose  "  Outlines  of  Psychology  "  are 
trans,  by  Professor  Ladd  in  English  (Longmans,  1886),  and 
Weber  and  Fechner,  whose  more  thoroughgoing  "  psycho- 
physics  "  did  not  effectually  conquer  prejudice  until  Wundt 
had  won  the  battle  for  the  methods  to  which  they  led  the  way. 

Before  Lotze,  indeed,  a  number  of  German  specialists, 
including  Helmholtz,  had  passed  from  the  purely  psychic 
mode  of  investigation  to  one  of  physio-psychometry ;  and 
though  there  is  still  a  considerable  school  which  makes 
psychology  mainly  a  means  of "  epistemology,"  or  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  the  nature  of  knowledge,  well  repre- 
sented in  England  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Stout's  "  Analytic  Psycho- 
logy" (Sonnenschein,  1896,  2  vols.),  the  bulk  of  European 
and  American  psychology  now^tends  to  follow  Wundfs 
lines.  They  are  followed,  for  instance,  in  Professor  J.  M. 
Baldwin's  valuable  "Handbook  of  Psycho- 
logy: Senses  and  Intellect"  (Macmillan;  2nd  ed. 
revised,  1890),  "Feeling  andWill"  (same,  1891);  also 
in  the  treatises  of  Professor  G.  T.  Ladd:  "Outlines  of  Physio- 
logical Psychology,"  "  Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psychology," 
"Psychology  Descriptive  and  Explanatory,"  and  other 
manuals  (all  Longmans),  which  collectively  may  be  said  to 
constitute  a  system.  Of  great  independent  merit,  but 
heading  in  the  same  direction  with  the  German  and 
American  schools,  is  M.  Taine's  famous  work,  De  VInttlH' 
gence  (a  vols.;  Eng.  tr.  in  i  vol.,  rev.  by  author,  187 1). 

Largely  influenced  by  these  methods,  but  independent  in 
more  senses  than  one,  is  the  brilliant  "Principles  of 
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Psychology"  of  Professor  William  Jambs  (Mac- 
millan,  2  vob.  1891),  who  combines  with  a  gift  of  original 
observation  and  an  even  greater  gift  of  literary  statement  a 
bias  to  arbitrary  theosophy,  specially  exemplified  in  his  cult 
of  "  The  Will  to  BeUeve  "  (set  forth  in  the  "  Principles," 
also  in  a  voL  of  collected  essays  under  this  title,  Longmans, 
1897).  More  sober,  if  less  variously  suggestive,  is  Professor 
James  Sully's  comprehensive  and  well-weighed  treatise, 
"  The  Human  Mind  :  a  Text-book  of  Psychology  "  (2  vols., 
Longmans,  1892),  a  development  and  expansion  of  his 
earlier  "  Outlines  of  Psychology."  On  the  transcendental 
side,  much  praise  is  given  to  the  article  on  "  Psychology  " 
by  Professor  James  Warp  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica. 
§  5.  Independently  of  systems,  psychological  investigation 
latterly  runs  to  many  special  psycho-physical  researches. 
Good  examples  of  these  are  Professor  Sully's  "  Illusions  " 
(Int.  Sci.  Series)  and  "  Essay  on  Laughter "  (Longmans) ; 
Dr.  H.  Maudsley's  "  Body  and  Will :  an  Essay  concerning 
Will  in  its  metaphysical,  physiological,  and  pathological 
aspects "  (Kegan  Paul,  1883);  "Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease"  (I .S.S.);  and  "Natural  Causes  and  Supernatural 
Seemings"  (3rd.  ed.,  rewritten,  1897;  all  Kegan  Paul); 
Professor  Lloyd  Morgan's  "  Habit  and  Instinct "  (Arnold, 
1896) ;  S.  A.  K.  Strahan's  ''  Marriage  and  Disease :  a 
Study  of  Heredity"  (Triibner,  1892);  and  "Suicide  and 
Insanity"  (Sonnenschein,  1893);  and  M.  Th.  Ribot's 
"  Diseases  of  Memory  "  (I.S.S.)  and  "  Heredity :  a  Psycho- 
logical Study  of  its  Laws,"  etc.  (Eng.  tr.,  Kegan  Paul,  1875). 
This  work,  however,  is  completely  recast  in  the  2nd  ed.  of 
the  original,  1882.  There  are  also  Eng.  trans,  of  M.  Ribot's 
"Psychology  of  Attention"  (Open  Court  Pub.  Co.  and 
Longmans,  1890)  and  "Psychology  of  the  Emotions  "  (Cont 
Sc.  Series,  1897).  His  latest  work  is  an  Essai  sur  rimagi- 
nation  criatrice  (1900).  A  whole  literature  is  growing  up, 
further,  roimd  the  psychology  of  the  child  mind.     Professor 

Sully  has  contributed  to  it  '*  Studies  of  Childhood " 
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(Longmans,  1895  ;  abridged  under  title  "Children's  Ways," 
i897),and  Professor  J.  M.  BxLDWiNa  very  original  treatise 
entitled  "Mental  Development  in  the  Child 
andtheRace"  (Macmillan,  1895).  Other  valuable  works 
of  child  study  are  Professor  W.  Prever's  work,  trans,  in 
English,  "The  Soul  of  the  Child"  (2  Pts.,  New  York: 
Appleton,  1893);  M.  Bernard  Perez's  book,  also  trans., 
with  a  pref.  by  Professor  Sully,  "  The  First  Three  Years  of 
Childhood"  (Sonnenschein,  1885);  the  same  author's 
untranslated  studies,  L enfant  de  trots  d  sept  aus  (1886), 
and  L^art  et  la  fdesie  chez  P enfant  (1888);  and  Dr. 
Francis  Warner's  "  The  Nervous  System  of  the  Child : 
Its  Growth  in  Health  and  Education"  (Macmillan,  1900). 

§  6.  An  application  of  the  results  of  psychology  to  social 
science  and  to  religious  questions  is  a  natural  development ; 
and  of  such  application  there  is  a  good  example  in  "  The 
Soul  of  Man  :  An  Investigation  of  the  Facts  of  Physiological 
and  Experimental  Psychology,"  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus 
(Chicago:  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1891),  which  may  be 
recommended  for  its  all-round  suggestiveness.  Worth 
examining,  on  another  line,  is  the  essay  of  H.  Rutgers 
Marshall  on  "Instinct  and  Reason "  (Macmillan,  1898), 
which  deals  specially  with  "  the  nature  of  religion."  There 
is  much  sociological  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Mr.  G. 
Archdall  Reid's  somewhat  speculative  book  on  "The 
Present  Evolution  of  Man"  (Chapman  &  Hall,  1896), 
which  proceeds  from  psycho-physiological  positions;  and 
Hermann  Lotze's  "Microcosmos:  An  Essay 
Concerning  Man  and  his  Relation  to  the  World  "  (Eng.  tr. 
Clark,  1885,  2  vols.)  is  an  extremely  elaborate,  not  to  say 
diffuse,  rehandling  of  what  used  to  be  called  "spiritual 
experience"  in  the  light  of  scientific  psychology.  It  is 
rather  more  eloquent  than  illuminating.  The  interesting 
little  book  of  Mr.  B.  Bosanquet  on  the  "  Psychology  of  the 
Moral  Self"  (Macmillan,  1897)  avowedly  treats  of  "  modem 
psychological  conceptions   in   their  bearing  upon  ethical 
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problems,"  but  is  rather  a  psychological  than  an  ethical 
investigation.  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan's  book,  '*The 
Springs  of  Conduct:  An  Essay  in  Evolution"  (Kegan 
Paul,  1885),  well  deserves  reading.  More  important  than 
any  of  the  forgoing,  however,  in  point  alike  of  originality 
and  practicality,  are  Professor  J.  M.  Baldwin's  "Social 
and  Ethical  Interpretations  in  Mental  Development:  a 
Study  in  Social  Psychology"  (Macmillan,  1897:  3rd  ed., 
1902)  and  "Development  and  Evolution"  (same,  1903), 
which^carry  on  continuously  the  argument  b^un  in  the 
author's  "  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race," 
above  mentioned. 


Course  X. 

ESTHETICS 

§  I.  Rather  alongside  of  than  within  the  field  of  Psycho- 
logy— though  all  recent  psychologists  include  it — there  has 
latterly  been  marked  off  as  a  special  department  that  of 
-^THETics  (or  Esthetic),  the  science  or  philosophy  of 
Beauty  (from  Gr.  aisiheiikos^  pertaining  to  aisthesis  or  per- 
ception). Radically  connected,  the  studies  at  a  certain 
point  clearly  become  independent,  as  the  discrimination  of 
beauty  is  a  special  form  of  perception,  of  which  an  other- 
wise great  investigator  may  be  nearly  devoid.  Neither  is 
^Esthetics  commensurate  with  Criticism,  inasmuch  as  that 
includes  processes  of  judgment  (even  in  literature)  on  such 
grounds  as  narrative  truth  and  argumentative  or  moral 
justice,  which  are  not  aesthetic  considerations.  ^Esthetics, 
however,  must  have  regard  to  psychological  conditions,  the 
subjective,  as  well  as  to  the  objective  grounds  of  an  aesthetic 
judgment. 

A  vivaciously  captious  introduction  to  the  subject  may 
be  had  in  the  opening  sections  of  Tolstoy's  treatise  "  What 
is  Art  ?**  (Eng.  tr.  Walter  Scott) ;  but  a  serious  student  will 
probably  prefer  that  supplied  by  the  scholarly  and  judicious 
article  of  Professor  Sully  on  ^Esthetics  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  From  this  he  can  proceed  to  the 
"History  of  ^Esthetic"  of  Mr.  Bernard 
BosANQUET  (Sonnenschein,  1892).  This  was  some- 
what severely  criticised  for  inadequacy  by  Mr.  Sully  in 
Mind  at  the  time  of  its  appearance ;  but  it  can  very  well 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study,  giving  as  it  does  references  to 
most  of  the  literature. 
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§  3.  The  shorter  and  cheaper  work  of  Professor  Knight, 
"The  PhUosophy  of  the  Beautiful"  (Part  I.  Murray's 
Univ.  Extens.  Manuals,  1891),  gives  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  book  descriptions  than  does  Mr.  Bosanquet's, 
and  may  therefore  be  preferred  on  that  score ;  but  it  has  no 
corresponding  philosophical  merit.  The  criticism  tends  to 
be  crude  as  well  as  sketchy,  and  is  not  always  trustworthy. 
E^.,  the  Professor's  attack  on  Taine  takes  no  note  of  what 
Taine  has  actually  succeeded  in  showing,  and  therefore  fails 
to  point  out  the  real  shortcomings  of  his  solution ;  and  the 
account  of  Hennequin's  £a  Critique  ScienHfique  as  an 
extreme  application  of  Taine's  principles  is  quite  misleading. 
Still,  the  book  is  very  useful  as  a  bibliography ;  and  those 
concerned  for  completeness  in  that  regard  may  turn  to 
Messrs.  Gaylev  and  Scott's  "  Guide  to  the  Literature  of 
iEsthetics"  (Univ.  of  California,  1891),  and  the  papers  of 
F.  W.  Foster  in  Notes  and  Queries^  September-November, 
1888,  both  mentioned  by  Mr.  Knight.  The  second  part  of 
Professor  Knight's  book  (same  title,  same  series,  1903)  is 
an  independent  discussion  of  the  problem  of  aesthetics, 
declaring  for  an  ''  idealistic  "  or  i  priori  solution. 

§  3.  As  Messrs.  Sully,  Bosanquet,  and  Knight  among 
them  indicate  nearly  all  the  known  writings  on  ^Esthetics, 
from  Plato  downwards,  it  should  suffice  in  this  Course  to 
specify  those  by  which  the  modem  science  of  the  subject 
has  been  led  up  to,  and  those  of  recent  years  which  seem 
best  worth  special  study.  As  distinguished  from  early 
didactic  writings,  such  as  Sidney's  "  Apologie  for  Poetrie," 
and  other  Elizabethan  appreciations,  the  English  literature 
of  exact  ^Esthetics  may  be  said  to  begin  with  Hobbes,  in 
whose  "Humane  Nature"  (ch.  7)  there  is  an  important 
suggestion  as  to  the  life-helping  property  of  delight,  though 
his  discussion  of  the  forms  of  aesthetic  pleasure  is  so  slight 
(ch.  8)  that  neither  Mr.  Bosanquet  nor  Professor  Knight 
mentions  him.  Apart  from  the  essentially  literary  criticisms 
of  Dryden  and  Addison,  the  next  noticeable  stage  is  marked 
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by  the  "Characteristics"  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  (section 
entitled  "The  Moralists/'  dating  from  1709)  and  Professor 
Francis  Hutcheson's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue"  (1735)9  of  which  the  latter, 
based  on  the  former,  had  a  considerable  foreign  vogue  in 
translations,  and  an  influence  on  later  German  discussioiL 
As  Hutcheson's  title  partly  indicates,  aesthetics  had  not  yet 
been  cleared  of  the  moralistic  bias  given  to  it  by  Plato,  and 
which  vitiated  this  as  it  did  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
cosmic  problem.  The  line  of  advance  lay  mainly  through 
such  "materialistic "  suggestions  as  those  of  Hobbes ;  and, 
though  the  essays  of  James  Harris  on  art  in  general 
and  the  arts  in  particular  (1744 ;  rep.  in  Works,  177a  and 
later)  have  schematic  merit,  they  did  little  for  the  analytical 
problem. 

§  4.  A  notable  new  step  was  taken  in  the  '*  Analysis  of 
Beauty"  of  the  great  painter  William  Hogarth  (1753),  a 
man  of  genius  here  bringing  to  bear  on  his  own  art  a  power 
of  analysis  as  rare  as  his  artistic  gift.  Lessing  and  Goethe 
were  alike  impressed  by  it.  Still,  Hogarth  was  not  an 
all-round  psychologist,  though  he  wrote  better  than  many 
literary  men  of  his  day ;  and  he  does  not  proceed  beyond 
his  technical  analysis  to  psychological  finalities.  Burke, 
again,  who  shortly  afterwards  (1756)  produced  his  "Essay 
on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  falls  below  Hogarth  in 
penetration.  Even  Hume,  in  his  essay  ''  Of  the  Standard 
of  Taste"  (1757)1  misses  his  wonted  originality,  leaving  the 
subject  unsettled.  Theorists  accordingly  continued  to 
divide  between  the  notions  of  an  "absolute"  beauty, 
referable  to  a  creative  design,  and  a  subjective  variation 
of  taste  that  defied  codification.  Adam  Smith,  again,  in 
the  sesthetic  chapter  of  his  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  " 
(1759),  rejected  the  "custom  "or  "association"  theory  of 
the  French  Abb^  Buffier,  and  referred  the  idea  of  beauty 
to  that  of  utility,  thus  missing  the  specific  sesthetic  problem 
altogether.    Other  British  writers  of  the  period  (enumerated 
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by  Knight)  failed  to  unite  disputants,  though  one  Scotch 
artist,  John  Donaldson,  in  a  short  essay  on  ''The 
Elements  of  Beauty"  (1780),  shows  a  clear  perception  of 
the  fundamental  truth  noted  by  Hobbes,  and  points  towards 
the  necessary  recognition  of  beauty  as  a  relation.  Sound 
suggestions  were  individually  made  by  a  number  of  other 
writers  —  Gerard,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord  Kaimes, 
Shenstone,  Tucker,  Beattie,  and  Reid;  but  nothing 
amounting  to  a  scientific  generalisation  was  attained. 

§  5.  Meantime,  matters  had  gone  similarly  in  France  and 
Germany.  In  the  "  Augustan  "  period  of  Louis  XIV.  there 
had  been  produced  much  French  criticism  of  poetry  and 
the  arts ;  and,  though  this  was  biassed  by  convention,  it 
involved  some  aesthetic  analysis,  France  thus  taking  the 
lead  in  aesthetic  exploration.  Crousaz,  the  logician,  in  his 
Traits  du  Beau  (17 12),  gave  a  lead  in  the  right  direction  by 
rejecting  "  absolute  "  and  "  archetypal "  formulas  and  recog- 
nising beauty  as  a  relation,  in  which  the  qualities  of  the 
admired  object  as  well  as  those  of  the  subject  could  be 
discriminated.  The  Abbe  Du  Bos,  whose  RiJUxions 
Critiques  sur  la  pohie  et  la  peinture  first  appeared  in  1719 
(5th  ed.  revised  and  expanded,  1746),  sets  out  with  the 
important  observation — ^appreciated  by  Hume  and  made 
afresh  by  Kant,  who  was  followed  here  by  Schiller — that 
men  need  occupation  to  escape  the  pain  of  tedium ;  but 
though  his  book  gave  ideas  to  Lessing,  and  remained  a 
European  **  classic  "  for  over  two  generations,  it  is  rather  a 
body  of  reasonable  judgment  on  the  nature  of  literary  and 
artistic  effects  than  a  searching  aesthetic  investigation.  Pere 
BuFFiER,  who  followed  in  1724  with  a  TraitS  des  viritis 
premieres  J  sought  to  find  a  solution  of  Beauty  as  an  imaginary 
mean  or  average.  P^re  Andr^,  whose  Essai  sur  le  Beau 
appeared  in  174 1,  reverted  towards  the  h priori zxiA  moralistic 
conception  of  Beauty;  but  was  edited  in  1759  by  Formey, 
who  put  the  principle  of  relativity  with  some  philosophic 
breadth.     The  Abbi  Batteux,   in  his  Les  Beaux-Arts 
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riduits  h  un  mime  Principe  (1746),  sought  unsuccessfully 
for  an  objective  principle  of  classification.  All  that  was 
sound  in  these  vniters  was  assimilated  by  Diderot  (article 
"-^  Beau  "  in  the  Encyclopedic^  critiques  on  the  Salons,  and 
essay  Sur  la  Ptiniure ;  MS.  1765;  printed  1796),  whose 
literary  and  intellectual  energy  make  his  work  the  most 
permanently  interesting  in  French  eighteenth-century 
aesthetics.  In  that,  as  in  philosophy,  he  was  at  once 
inductive  and  comprehensive.  Progress  in  the  science  has 
been  discontinuous  because  these  attributes  have  been  so. 

§  6.  German  Esthetics,  as  distinct  from  specifically 
literary  theory,  began  definitely  with  Baumgarten,  who 
in  effect  gave  the  subject  its  current  title  by  his  book, 
entitled  ^5/A^/rVa  (1750).  It  is  substantially  a  priori  and 
not  memorably  original.  Much  more  fruitful  was  the 
Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Altertkums  of  Winckelmann 
(1764),  the  work  of  a  man  of  good  aesthetic  perceptions, 
which  stimulated  a  whole  generation  by  its  hold  of  the 
concrete.  Sulzer's  Allgemeine  Theorie  dcr  Sckonen  Kunste 
(1771)  was  an  attempt  to  improve  on  Batteux,  which  had  no 
better  success.  The  high-water  mark  of  the  period  in 
German  aesthetics  is  the  Laokoon  of  Lessing  (1769),  who 
broadly  corresponds  to  Diderot  in  critical  power.  His 
original  contribution  to  aesthetic  theory,  however,  is  not  con- 
siderable, the  outstanding  thesis  of  his  essay  (that  painting 
and  poetry  call  for  different  orders  of  subject-matter)  having 
been  put,  not  only  by  Harris,  but  by  the  French  Count 
Caylus,  whom  he  criticised  without  making  the  acknowledg- 
ment. Beginning  under  Lessing's  influence,  Goethe  gave 
much  thought  to  aesthetics  (refs.  in  Bosanquet  and  Knight), 
resisting  the  limitary  theories  of  the  time ;  and  Schiller^ 
in  his  '' iEsthetical  Letters  and  Essays ''  (Bohn  tr.),  gave  a 
practical  and  stimulating  application  to  some  of  the 
aesthetic  ideas  of  Kant. 

§  7.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  aesthetics  had 
practically  taken  its  place  in  the  total  field  of  philosophy. 
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having  been  handled  by  Hutcheson,  Hume,  and  Reid  in 
Britain  and  by  Kant  in  Germany ;  and  Kant's  treatment  of 
aesthetics  in  the  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft  ("Critique  of 
Judgment,"  Eng.  tr.  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bernard,  Macmillan)  put 
it  definitely  on  a  philosophic  level  See  the  full  exposition 
and  criticism  of  Bosanquet,  ch.  x.  The  contemporary  and 
later  treatment  of  it  in  Britain — as  by  Rev.  A.  Alison  ("  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,"  1790  and  181 1), 
UvEDALE  Price  (**  Essay  on  the  Picturesque,  as  Compared 
with  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  1794),  Erasmus  Darwin 
("Zoonomia,"  3rd  ed.  1801),  Payne  Knight  ("An  Analy- 
tical Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste,"  1805),  Sir 
Charles  Bell  ("  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression 
as  Connected  with  the  Fine  Arts,"  1806),  and  Dugald 
Stewart  (essay  "On  the  Beautiful,"  18 10) — though  less 
comprehensive  in  metaphysic,  is  on  the  whole  increasingly 
systematic.  The  same  degree  of  progress  is  to  be  noted  in 
France,  where  Cousin  {Du  Vrai^  du  Beau^  ei  du  Bitn^  1854) 
and  Jouffroy  (Cours  d^Esihitique^  pub.  1843)  between 
them  constitute  the  beginning  of  the  modem  period.  In 
Germany,  Schelling  to  some  extent  and  Hegel  more  fully 
elaborated  the  abstract  philosophy  of  the  subject  while  doing 
much  to  elucidate  aesthetics  as  such.  Hegel's  yEsthetik  is 
an  extremely  bulky  work,  posthumously  produced,  like 
others  of  his,  from  lecture  notes,  and  has  not  been  trans, 
in  English.  There  is,  however,  a  short  analysis  of  it  by  J.  S. 
Kedney  in  the  American  series  of  "  German  Philosophical 
Classics  for  English  Readers  "  (Chicago,  1885);  and  Mr. 
Bosanquet  has  trans,  the  Introduction  with  notes  and 
a  prefatory  Essay  (Kegan  Paul,  1886). 

§  8.  Since  Hegel,  .^thetics  has  become  increasingly 
analytical  and  psychological ;  and  of  the  abundant  modem 
literature  on  the  subject,  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
typical   productions,   worth    special   attention.      Professor 

Bain,  in  ch.  xiv.  of ''The  Emotions  and  the  Will," 

applies  closely  and  carefully  the  experiential  method,  and 
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fully  recognises  the  variety  of  elements  which  are  cognised 
as  beauty.  Darwin  in  "The  Descent  of  Man,"  and  Spencer 
in  "The  Principles  of  Psychology  "  and  "  Essays,"  deal  with 
the  conception  from  the  point  of  view  of  organic  evolution 
in  the  race.  Professor  Sully,  in  addition  to  his  Briiannica 
article  and  his  treatment  of  aesthetics  in  his  works  on 
Psychology,  devotes  an  essay  in  his  "  Sensation  and  Intui- 
tion" (1874)  to  "The  Possibility  of  a  Science  of  iEsthetics," 
a  work  of  scientific  eclecticism.  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
"Physiological  ^Esthetics"  (1877)  and  "The  Colour 
Sense  "  (1879)  are  notable  investigations  on  the  line  of  the 
evolution  theory.  See  also  his  essays  on  the  evolution  of 
forms  of  aesthetic  feeling  in  Mind,  July,  1878;  July,  1879  > 
and  October,  1900.  To  the  idealist  or  ^  priori  school, 
broadly  speaking,  belong  Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown's 
work  on  "  The  Fine  Arts  "  (Murray's  Univ.  Ext.  Manuals, 
and  ed.  illus.  1902)  and  the  second  part  of  Professor 
Knight's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful."  There  is  inde- 
pendent merit,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Mr.  H.  Rutgers 
Marshall's  "  Pain,  Pleasure,  and  ^Esthetics :  an  Essay 
concerning  the  Psychology  of  Pain  and  Pleasure,  with 
special  reference  to  Esthetics"  (Macmillan,  1894),  and  in 
the  same  author's  shorter  work  "^Esthetic  Principles" 
(1895,  same  pub.). 

§  9.  Typical  and  important  works  in  French  are 
rEsthitiqut  of  Eugene  Vj^ron  (1878 :  Eng.  tr.  Chapman 
and  Hall,  1879),  ^  broadly  scientific  study,  abreast  of  the 
whole  literature  of  the  subject  The  Belgian  G.  H.  de 
Coster's  Elements  de  VEsihitiqut  GiniraU  (1880)  leans,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  h  priori  side,  as  does  the  later  work  of 
J.  M.  GuYAU,  Les  Probihmes  de  PEsthitiqut  Contemporaine 
(1884).  Very  difficult,  very  technical,  and  very  closely 
wrought  is  Les  AUments  du  Beau,  by  Maurice  Griveau 
(1892),  which  claims  to  be  an  "analysis  and  synthesis  of 
aesthetic  fiEu:ts  according  to  the  documents  of  kmguage " — 
that  is,  by  way  of  the  analysis  of  epithets.    Taine's  earlier 
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lectures  on  the  Philosaphie  de  PArt  in  different  countries 
(all  tr.  by  J.  Durand,  "  Lectures  on  Art,"  2  series ;  New 
York,  Holt,  1890)  are  very  interesting,  and  help  indirectly 
to  the  solution  of  part  of  the  aesthetic  problem  by  account- 
ing sociologically  for  the  vogue  of  different  forms  of  art. 

§  10.  The  modem  German  literature  of  if£sthetics  is 
extremely  voluminous.  The  Hegelians  on  this  as  on  other 
themes  divided  into  hostile  schools,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  F.  T.  Vischer's  ^Esthetik  oder  Wissenschaft  der 
Schonen  (3  Theile,  1846-54)  and  another  by  Moritz 
Carri£:re's  still  bulkier  DU  Kunst  im  Zusammenhang 
der  Culturentwickeiung  und  die  Ideaie  der  Mtnschheit 
(Leipzig,  5  Bde.  1863-73),  Materialismus  und  ^sthetik 
(1892),  and  jEsthetik  (2  Bde.  2te  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1873). 
The  two  pessimists,  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann,  both 
deal  with  aesthetics  in  their  leading  works  (named  in 
Course  VL) ;  and  the  latter  has  produced  an  ^sthetik^  in 
two  parts,  the  first  discussing  German  developments  since 
Kant,  the  second  setting  forth  systematically  the  author's 
own  theory,  which  is  a  kind  of  philosophic  "  impressionism." 
Lotze's  aesthetic  ideas  are  embodied  in  his  Geschichie  der 
jEsthetik  in  Deutschland  (1868).  Fechner's  Vorschuleder 
jEsihetik  (1876)  is  a  brilliant  application  of  the  methods 
of  the  new  physio-psychology.  Of  general  histories  of  the 
subject,  Schasler's  Kritische  Geschichie  der  yEsthetik 
(1872,  2  Bde.);  Zimmerman's  jEsiheiik^  I,  historisch- 
hrifischer  Thei/  (iSsS) ;  and  Heinrich  von  Stein's  Die 
Entsiehung  der  neueren  /Estheiik  (1886)  are  the  principal. 
Schasler  has  also  produced  an  ^siheiik  of  manageable  size 
(2  Bde.)  with  the  sub-title  Grundziige  der  Wissenschaft  des 
Schonen  und  der  Kunsty  for  the  popular  science  series  Das 
Wissen  der  Gegenwart. 

§  1 1.  A  student  interested  in  the  ^Esthetics  of  the  separate 
arts  as  such  may  still  begin  profitably  with  Aristotle's 
Poetics  (faulty  tr.  in  Bohn  Lib.;  better  one  by  Professor 
Butcher,  Macmillan,  2nd  ed.  1898),  noting,  in  regard  to  the 
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famous  passage  on  tragedy,  the  new  interpretation  by  Bernays, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  p.  64.  There  is,  however,  an 
alternative  interpretation,  put  forward  long  ago  by  Harris 
in  his  ''  Discourse  of  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry,"  ch.  v. 
The  famous  treatise  of  Longinus  on  "  The  Sublime  "  is 
also  worth  reading  as  r^ards  poetry  (many  Eng.  trs.:  cheap 
ed.  in  Cassell's  Nat.  Lib.;  tr.  by  Stebbing,  Oxford,  1867 ; 
Giles,  London,  1870;  and  latest,  by  H.  L.  Havell,  with 
introd.  by  A.  Lang;  Macmillan,  1890).  In  all  Renaissance 
literature,  the  most  important  discussion  of  art  is  probably 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Trattato  della  Pittura;  and  in 
English  it  may  not  be  quite  unprofitable  to  read  Dryden's 
trans,  of  Dufresnov's  Latin  poem  on  the  Art  of 
Painting.  Hogarth's  "  Analysis,"  above  mentioned,  is 
certainly  worth  perusal ;  and  Lessing's  Laokoon^  of  which 
there  are  several  trans.  (Bohn  ed.,  etc.),  is  among  the 
classics  of  aesthetics.  Lamb's  essay  On  the  Tragedies  of 
Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  critical 
literature;  and  Wordsworth's  Preface  to  the  181 5  edition 
of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  Coleridge's  critical  chapters  on 
poetry  in  the  Biographia  Literaria^  and  Shelley's  Essay 
on  Poetry,  are  all  notable  documents  in  aesthetic  criticism 
and  analysis.  E.  S.  Dallas's  "  Poetics :  an  Essay  on 
Poetry"  (1852)  is  nearly  forgotten,  but  has  merit,  as  has  his 
"The  Gay  Science"  (2  vols.  1866),  which  is  an  attempt  at 
a  science  of  criticism,  considered  as  a  science  of  aesthetic 
pleasure. 

Under  poetics  may  be  included  the  science  of  verse  or 
versification,  for  a  recent  exposition  of  which  see  Mr.  T.  S. 
Omond's  "English  Verse  Structure "  (Douglas,  1897),  "A 
Study  of  Metre"  (Richards,  1903),  and  "  English  Metrists" 
(Tunbridge  Wells,  1903),  a  bibliography.  The  matter  is 
also  treated  of  in  the  appendix  on  "  Accent,  Quantity,  and 
Feet"  in  the  editor's  "New  Essays  towards  a  Critical 
Method"  (Lane,  1897),  which  gives  references  to  a  number 
of  discussions  on  the  subject. 
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§  12.  Modem  scientific  studies  of  colour  and  sound  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  exact  aesthetic  study.  See  for 
instance  the  work  of  M.  £.  Chevr£ul  on  "  The  Laws  of 
Contrast  of  Colour"  (Eng.  tr.  Routledge,  1883  and  later), 
the  great  work  of  Helmholtz  "On  the  Sensations  of  tone  as 
a  physiological  basis  for  the  theory  of  Music"  (Eng.  tr.  by 
A.  J.  Ellis,  2nd  ed.,  with  additions,  1885,  Longmans)  and 
his  essays  *'  On  the  Physiological  Causes  of  Harmony  in 
Music  "  (in  Eng.  tr.  of  his  "  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific 
Subjects,"  Longmans,  1873),  and  "On  the  Relation  of 
Optics  to  Painting  "  (Eng.  tr.  of  2nd  series  of  lectures,  same 
pub.,  188 1).  Of  great  importance  as  regards  music  are 
Edmund  Gurney's  massive  work,  "The  Power  of  Sound  " 
(Smith  Elder,  1880),  and  several  of  the  essa3rs  in  Vol.  2  of 
his  collection  entitled  "Tertium  Quid"(Kegan  Paul,  1887); 
and  in  this  connection  should  be  noted  also  the  two  able 
and  original  works  of  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  on  "  Gluck  " 
and  "Wagner"  (B.  Dobell,  1895  and  1899),  which  contain 
some  of  the  most  searching  criticism  in  recent  literature. 

§  13.  As  regards  painting,  sculpture,  and  decoration, 
English  readers  will  scarcely  require  to  be  referred  to  the 
works  of  Ruskin,  or  to  those  of  William  Morris  ("  Hopes 
and  Fears  for  Art,"  1881 ;  "The  Decorative  Arts,"  1878; 
"  Lectures  on  Art."  On  Ruskin  it  may  be  well  to  compare 
Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood's  "Ruskin's  Art  Teaching"  (1882) 
with  M.  Milsand's  PEsthiHqtieAnglaise:  Atude  sur  M,  John 
Ruskin  (1864)  and  Mr.  Whistler's  "Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies"  (1890).  Mr.  Collingwood  has  produced  an 
important  series  of  lectures  on  "The  Philosophy  of 
Ornament "  (G.Allen,  1883),  in  which  connection  it  may  not 
be  iminteresting  to  go  back  to  Edgar  A.  Poe's  pioneer  essay 
on  "The  Philosophy  of  Furniture."  The  "  Manual  of  Decora- 
tive Composition"  of  Henri  Mayeux  (Eng.  tr..  Virtue, 
1889)  ^^^  ho^  theoretical  and  practical  value. 


Course  XI. 

GENERAL  OR  POLITICAL  HISTORY 

GENERAL  SURVEYS  AND  PERIOD  SURVEYS 

§  I.  This  Course  deals  with  written  or  otherwise  recorded 
history,  as  distinct  from  the  inferred  order  of  events  in 
the  times  '*  before  civilisation,"  as  the  phrase  loosely  goes. 
For  such  inferred  history  the  sources  will  be  found  indi- 
cated in  our  previous  Course  on  "Anthropology,"  a  know- 
ledge of  which  subject  is  the  best  scientific  preparation  for 
the  study  of  history  proper.  Those  who  reject  it  may  be 
referred  to  such  a  work  as  M.  Lenormant's  ''  Beginnings 
of  History,  according  to  the  Bible  and  the  Traditions 
of  Oriental  Peoples"  (Eng.  tr.,  Sampson  Low,  1882), 
which  undertakes  to  set  forth  human  history  "from  the 
creation  to  the  deluge,"  but  which  for  the  coming  genera- 
tion will  probably  represent  a  sad  miscarriage  of  learning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  less  learned  Geschichte  und 
GtagrapkU  der  Urzeit  of  W.  Pressel  (Nordlingen,  1883). 

§  2.  It  seems  judicious  to  read  a  good  deal  of  history 
before  one  attempts  to  form  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
studying  it ;  but  those  who  are  ready  for  the  task  of  framing 
such  views  will  do  well  (putting  aside  as  obsolete  the 
** Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Universal  History"  of  Sir 
John  Stoddart)  to  master  the  Introduction  aux  Atudes 
Historiques  of  MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos  (2e  ^dit.  1899  ; 
Eng.  tr.  Duckworth,  1898).  Less  alertly  scientific,  but 
not  without  suggestive  value,  is  the  American  compilation 
entitled  "  Methods  of  Teaching  History "  (Boston :  Ginn 
&  Co.,    1883),   in   which    various  writers    present    views 
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on  the  subject  of  method.  There  is  prefixed  a  trans, 
from  Diesterweg's  IVegweiser  zur  Bildung  fur  Deutsche 
Lihrer^  a  treatise  of  questionable  value,  which  completely 
misconceives  and  misrepresents  the  position  of  Buckle. 
There  is  appended  a  fairly  good  bibliography,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  practical  form  of  guidance  the  student 
can  have.  Such  guidance  is  supplied  in  a  very  satisfactory 
form  in  the  "Manual  of  Historical  Literature," 
compiled  by  Professor  C.  K.  A  d  a  m  s,  of  Michigan  (New 
York,  1882),  a  luminous  and  vivacious  handbook,  which 
ought  ere  this  to  have  gone  into  a  second  and  expanded 
edition.  That  work,  however,  obtrudes  on  the  reader 
the  problem  of  classification,  as  does  the  copious  and 
valuable  compilation  of  Mr.  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein 
entitled  "The  Best  Books"  (Sonnenschein,  1 89 1 ; 
Appendix,  1894). 

§  3.  Universal  histories,  or  collections  of  the  history  of  all 
or  many  nations,  were  somewhat  more  in  vogue  in  past 
centuries  than  in  this.  All  save  recent  collections  may 
judiciously  be  ignored  by  the  student ;  and  indeed  there  is 
no  single  English  work  of  universal  history  now  current 
of  any  importance,  if  we  except  Tytler's  "  Elements  of 
General  History,"  a  good  work  in  its  day,  which  was  last 
re-edited  in  1855  by  Dr.  Hill  Burton,  after  Dr.  Nares.  The 
"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History,"  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
BovCB  (London,  1884  :  T.  Woolmer,  66,  Paternoster  Row), 
is  an  attempt  at  a  survey  of  universal  history.  It  exhibits 
good  erudition,  but  lacks  proportion,  and  betrays  a  constant 
orthodox  theological  bias,  which  will  soon  make  it  obsolete. 
In  France,  the  famous  Discours  sur  PHistoire  universelle  of 
BossuET  has  accustomed  the  general  mind  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  unity  of  movement  in  human  affairs ;  but  that 
work  has  now  only  a  literary  significance  for  the  student. 
Even  the  later  Essai  sur  VHistoire  universelle  of  the  late  M. 
Pr^vost-Paradol  (1865 :  Hachette,  2  tom.)  is  to  some  extent 
out  of  date;    though  it  has  merit  enough  to  keep  it  in 
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circulation,  and  is  not  superseded  by  any  later  work  of  eqiial 
comprehensiveness.  It  is  really  a  condensed  history  of 
national  developments  throughout  the  world.  Of  the  same 
order  is  the  suggestive  and  impressive  work  of  Winwood 
Reade  entitled  "The  Martyrdom  of  Man"  (Triibner,  1872 
and  later),  which  however  should  be  read  critically. 

The  projected  Histoire  UniverselU  of  M.  Marius 
FoNTANE  (Paris :  Lemerre),  of  which  there  have  appeared 
thus  far  12  vols,  (i 881 -1902),  is  a  somewhat  arbitrarily 
arranged  and  proportioned  work.  It  is  a  series  of  free 
sketches  of  historical  evolution  from  Vedic  India  downwards, 
the  volumes  often  conforming  very  loosely  to  their  titles.  Its 
chief  merit  is  its  sociological  interest.  Of  a  solider  character 
is  the  great  German  Allgemeine  Geschichie  of  G. 
Weber  and  his  collaborators  (2te  Auflage,  Leipzig,  1882, 
etc.,  20  Bde.),  a  universal  history  of  unwieldy  proportions. 
It  is  orthodox  as  regards  Biblical  legends,  but  is  in  other 
respects  more  comprehensive  and  more  authoritative  than 
the  older  Weltgeschichte  of  F.  C.  Schlosser  (3te  Ausgabe, 
Berlin,  1882,  19  Bde.).  Then  there  is  the  Allgemeine 
Geschichie  in  Einzeldarsiellungen^  a  series  of  highly 
scholarly  histories  begun  under  the  editorship  of  Oncken 
(Berlin,  1879).  Of  this  work,  which  comes  down  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  have  been 
issued  thirty-two  vols.  Less  copious,  but  also  less 
magistral,  is  the  compilation  edited  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Helmolt, 
of  which  an  English  adaptation,  under  the  title  of  "The 
World's  History:  a  Survey  of  Man's  Record,"  with  an 
introduction  by  Professor  Bryce,  is  now  in  course  of 
publication  (Heinemann :  vol.  i.,  190 1).  Of  this  compendium 
some  sections  are  notably  well  done ;  but  the  level  of  excel- 
lence varies  a  good  deal,  and  the  section  on  the  Rise  of 
Christianity  in  vol.  iv.,  by  Professor  William  Walther, 
has  no  scientific  value.  The  many  shorter  German  treatises 
on  universal  history  tend  to  be  works  of  philosophical  self- 
expression    rather    than    historical    narratives.      A    really 
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pfactical  compilation,  however,  has  been  made  hy  Professor 
Carl  PlOetz,  and  is  trans,  with  extenave  and  valuable 
additions  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Tillioghast,  of  Harvard,  under  the 
title  "  An  Epitome  of  Hlstopy,  Ancient,  Medlaral, 
and  Modem"  (Blackie).  This  renders  all  the  service 
that  an  epitome  can. 

§  4.  Save  those  above  indicated,  there  are  no  current 
English  works  (as  distinct  from  series  contributed  to  bjr 
many  authon)  answering  to  those  either  of  Pr^ost-Paradol 
or  of  Weber  and  Schlosser.  There  are,  however,  compre- 
hensive surveys  of  eras  or  race  groups,  of  which  the  late 
Professor  Freeman's  "  General  Sketch  of  European 
History"  (Macmillan)  is  the  most  popular  example.  That 
is  a  useful  and  simple  introduction  to  the  study  of  political 
history  in  Europe,  and  may  be  safely  recommended,  with 
the  qualifications  that  its  preliminary  ethnography  is  of  no 
value  (being  a  summary  of  the  exploded  view  of  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  European  races),  and  that  its  author's  sociology 
is  generally  superficial.  In  several  ways  superior  is  the 
"European  History:  an  Outline  of  its  Development," 
by  Professor  G.  B.  A  d  a  m  s,  of  Yale  University  (Macmillan, 
1899);  and  the  shorter  "  History  of  Europe  in 
Outline,"  of  Mr.  Oscar  Brown  ikc  (same,  1901), 
has  also  special  merits. 

§  5.  There  arc  no  equally  popular  and  competent  intro- 
ductions, in  English,  to  the  andent  history  of  the  other 
regions  and  race  groups  of  the  world ;  and  most  of  the 
books  for  young  students  in  all  languages  still  follow  the 
legendary  accounts  of  Hebrew  history.  M.  Maspbro, 
however,  in  his  excellent  "Hlstolre  Andenne  des 
Peuples  de  I'Orient"  (Hachette,  4th  ed.  recast,  t886), 
avowedly  follows  the  results  of  Wellhausen,  though  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  sift  fact  from  myth  in  Jewish  history  apart 
from  the  Pentateuch,  giving  the  traditional  history  of  David 
as  if  it  were  trustworthy.  (On  this  comp.  the  articles 
David  and  Saul,  in  the  Emyelopadia  Biblua.)    In  other 
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respects  his  Histoire  Andenne  is  perhaps  the  best  available 
manual,  representing  as  it  does  the  results  of  much  research 
in  Egyptology  and  Assyriology.  It  certainly  gives  much 
better  results  than  the  Ma  nuel  d*His  ioire  Ancienne 
de  P Orient  of  FRAN901S  Lenormant  (£ng. 
tr.  with  improvements,  Asher,  2  vols.,  1869-70),  which, 
though  the  work  of  an  able  scholar,  is  flawed  by  his  rigid 
adherence  to  the  traditional  view  of  Hebrew  history  and 
literature.  It  remains,  however,  a  storehouse  of  learning  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  East  apart  from  the  Bible ;  and 
in  the  enlarged  French  edition  (1881-88,  6  tom.),  continued 
byM.  Ernest  Babelon,  is  a  great  repertory  of  illus- 
trations from  the  monuments. 

The  English  manual  of  "Early  Oriental  History"  (Griffin, 
1852),  by  the  late  Professor  Eadie,  is  now  valueless  by 
reason  of  its  Biblical  basis,  and  is  superseded  by  the  learned 

manual  of  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  ''The  Ancient  History 

of  the  East"  (Murray,  "Students'  Manuals"  Series). 
This,  like  "  The  Manual  of  Ancient  History "  by  Dr.  L. 
ScHMiTZ  (13th  ed.  Madras,  1884),  has  the  advantage  of 
leaving  out  Jewish  history,  and  giving  a  compendious 
account  of  the  other  peoples  of  antiquity.  Canon  Rawlin- 
son's  "  Sketch  of  Ancient  History "  (vol.  i.  of  "  Sketch  of 
Universal  History,"  Deacon,  1887)  has  some  of  the  blemishes 
of  Eadie's,  and,  though  based  on  later  knowledge,  is  scanty, 
and  lacks  the  illustrations  which  abound  in  Eadie's  book, 
and  are  interspersed  in  Mr.  Smith's.  The  same  theological 
drawback  is  naturally  met  with  in  Heeren's  "  Manual  of 
Ancient  History"  (Eng.  tr.,  3rd  ed.  1840),  which,  how- 
ever, may  still  be  found  useful  in  respect  of  a  good  deal  of 
its  matter.  But  even  the  first  yolume  of  the  Weltge- 
schichte  of  Leopold  von  R an k e  (Leipzig,  188 i), 
which,  as  edited  in  English  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Prothero — 
'^Universal  History:  the  oldest  Historical  Group  of  Nations 
and  the  Greeks"  (Kegan  Paul,  1884) — would  otherwise  be 
a  satisfactory  manual  of  ancient  history,  is  vitiated  by  a  total 

L 
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disregard  of  the  results  of  modem  Biblical  criticism ;  results 
which  will  be  found  ia  the  works  indicated  in  our  Course  on 
"  The  Making  of  Judaism."  The  same  objection  applies  to 
the  otherwise  good  Lehrbuth  dtr  Gesehickte  dtr  alien  Welt, 
by  E.  DoKKiNC  (Frankfurt,  1880).  The  short  work  of  the 
Reverend  Professor  Sa^oe  on  "  The  Ancient  Empires 
of  Ute  East"  was  first  written  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
first  three  books  of  Herodotus.  Reprinted,  it  makes  a 
useful  manual,  excluding  as  it  does  Jewish  history,  save  in 
its  later  incidental  connection  with  the  great  Eastern 
empires.  It  points  out  how  rapidly  earlier  manuals,  and 
editions  of  Herodotus,  have  been  superseded ;  and  in  its 
turn  it  now  needs  revision  (Macmillan,  1884). 

§  6.  Of  more  bulky  histories  of  periods  there  are  many, 
in  English,  German,  and  French.  For  ancient  history 
Max  Duncker's  "History  of  Antiquity" 
(Eng.  tr.  by  Dr.  Evelyn  Abbott — Macmillan,  6  vols.) 
may  be  consulted.  It  covers  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Phcenicia,  Israel,  India,  and  Persia  (the  Greek  section 
is  separately  trans.),  and  is  helpful  in  all  sections  save 
those  dealing  with  Israel,  which  are  almost  wholly 
uncritical,  and  merely  reproduce  the  Biblical  legends.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  German  division  of  studies  tended  to 
keep  the  writers  on  general  history  quite  outside  the 
influence  of  the  special  students  of  the  Bible,  so  ^  as 
these  work  on  rationalist  lines.  But  a  later  Ges- 
ehiehte  des  Aiterihums  has  been  produced  by 
Eduard  Meyer,  whose  first  volume  (Stuttgart,  1884), 
Geichuhle  des  Orients  bii  tur  Begriindung  des  Penerreichs, 
deals  with  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  the  Semites,  and 
the  Iranians;  the  second  (1893),  Gescftichie  dts  Abendlandes 
bis  auf  die  Ferserkriege,  with  the  Indo-Germanic  races, 
early  Greek  civilisation  and  its  evolution,  the  Persian 
Empire,  and  the  Carthaginian  and  Etruscan  civilisations; 
and  the  third  (1901),  Das  Perserreieh  und  die  Grieehen, 
with  those  themes  only.     This  is  a  work  of  the  greatest 
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learning  and  accuracy,  and  of  generally  sound  judgment, 
and  quite  supersedes  Duncker  as  regards  all  Hebraic 
connections. 

Among  scholarly  English  works  on  ancient  oriental 
history  a  good  place  is  still  held  by  Canon  Rawlin- 
son's  "Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the 
Ancient  Eastern  World"  (Murray,  2  vols.  2nd  ed. 
1 871),  which  gives  "the  history,  geography,  and  anti- 
quities of  Chaldaea,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Media,  and  Persia." 
Allowance  made  for  the  strong  orthodox  bias,  and  for  the 
discovery  of  much  fresh  Assyrian  matter,  it  is  a  useful 
work ;  and,  with  the  author's  later  volumes  on  "  The  Sixth 
Great  Oriental  Monarchy"  (Murray,  1873)  ^^^  **The 
Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy"  (Murray,  1876), 
makes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  region  under  a  series  of  civilisa- 
tions. "The  History  of  the  Ancient  World  from  the 
earliest  records  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,"  by 
Mr.  Philip  Smith  (Murray,  3  vols.  1873),  unlike  his 
"Student's  Ancient  History,"  sets  out  by  recapitulating 
the  Hebrew  legends  as  history.  It  is  otherwise  a  learned 
and  readable  book,  though  its  oriental  matter  is  now,  of 
course,  in  arrear. 

§  7.  A  valuable  English  historical  undertaking  of  recent 
years  is  the  comprehensive  series  of  books  on  "  Periods  of 
European  History,"  edited  by  A.  Hassall  (Rivington). 
In  that  series,  European  History  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  divided  into  eight  periods,  separately 
handled  by  competent  scholars,  as  follows:  i.  "The 
Dark  Ages"  (476-918),  by  Mr.  Oman;  2.  "The 
Empire  and  the  Papacy"  (918-1272),  by  Professor 
Tout;  3.  "The  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages" 
(i 272-1494),  by  Mr.  R.  Lodge;  4.  "Europe  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century"  (1494-1598),  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Johnson;  5.  "The  Ascendancy  of  France," 
by  Mr.   H.  O.  Wakeman;   6.  "The    Balance  of 
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Power*'  (1715-1789),  by  Mr.  Hassall;  7.  Revolu- 
tionary Europe"  (1789-1815),  by  Mr.  H.  Morse 
Stephens;  and  8.  "Modern  Europe" (1815-1899), 
by  W.  A.  Phillips.  The  whole  forms  an  excellent 
body  of  European  history. 

§  8.  During  the  same  decade  has  been  produced  in 
France  the  Histoire  giniraU  du  iif  stkcle  h  nos  jours^  under 
the  editorship  of  MM.  Lavisse  and  Rambaud  (12  tom. 
1 893-1 901).     It  is  divided  as  follows : — 

I.  Les  Origines  (395-1095)  ;  2.  L* Europe  fiodale :  les 
Croisades  (1095- 12 70);  3.  Formation  des  grands  Atais 
(12  70-1492);  4.  Renaissance  et  RSfortne:  les  nouveaux 
mondes  (i 492-1 559);  5.  Les  Guerres  de  Religion  (1559- 
1648);  6.  Louis  XIV.  (1643-1715);  7.  Le  XVIIIe,  Sihle 
(1715-1788);  8.  Z^j  RivoluHon  Franfaise  (1789-1799); 
9.  Napoleon  ( 1 800-1 8 1 5);  10.  Les  Monarchies  Constitution- 
^//^j  (18 1 5-1 847);  the  last  two  volumes  dealing  with  the 
remainder  of  nineteenth-century  history. 

§  9'  Of  general  surveys  of  the  history  of  large  parts  of 
our  own  era  the  great  type,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
work,  is  Gibbon's  "History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  which,  though 
constantly  criticised,  has  never  been  superseded.  Shelley's 
account  of  it  as  a  bridge  from  the  old  world  to  the  new 
has  been  generally  accepted.  The  best  edition  is  now  that 
of  Professor  Bury  (Methuen,  7  vols.);  but  the  Bohn 
edition  (7  vols.)  will  serve  very  well  for  most  readers,  and 
has  an  interest  of  its  own  in  respect  of  its  copious  variorum 
notes.  A  work  of  much  less  bulk,  but  in  its  way  of  the 
highest    reputation,   is  Professor  Bryce'S  valuable   essay 

on  ''The  Holy  Roman  Empire"  (Macmillan,  8th  ed. 

1887),  which  should  be  read  before  or  with  Gibbon,  as 
exhibiting  the  continuity  of  ancient  and  modem  history  in 
Western  Europe.  A  much  fuller  work  of  acknowledged  merit 
is  "The  Mediaeval  Empire"  by  Mr.  Herbert 
A.  L.  F I  s  H  E  R  (Macmillan,  2  vols.  1898).  The  more  popular 
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little  book  of  the  late  Dean  Church,  '*  The  Begrinning 
of  the  Middle  Ages  "  (Longmans :  "  Epochs  of  Modem 
History"  series),  covers  the  period  from  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  year  1000,  and,  allowing  for  the 
author's  professional  bias,  is  a  meritorious  as  well  as  a 

readable  manual.    Sismondrs  ''History  of  the  Fall 

of  the  Roman  Empire,"  in  the  old  "Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia" series  (2  vols.  1834),  gives  in  short  compass  the 
vivid  general  view  of  a  great  subject  attained  by  a  historian 
of  high  intelligence  and  generalising  power.  With  his 
history  of  the  Italian  Republics  in  the  same  series,  it 
deserves  reprinting.  Of  still  greater  value,  however,  is  the 
work  of  Professor  W.  Spalding,  "Italy  and  the 
Italian  Islands  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Present  Time,"  published  in  the  old  Cabinet  Library 
(1845  •  3  vols.),  and  long  out  of  print,  but  not  hard 
to  procure  at  second-hand.  Few  sociological  histories 
can  compare  with  this  for  comprehensiveness  and  fulness 
of  interest.  The  bulkier  work  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  "  Italy 
and  her  Invaders"  (8  vols.  Clar.  Press,  1892-99),  is  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  military  and  political  side  of  Italian 
evolution  from  ancient  till  modem  times. 

§  10.  Leopold  von  Ranke's  ^^Weltgeschichte'* 
(Leipzig,  6  vols.)  is  a  solid  and  scholarly  survey  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  history,  dealing  with  the  Eastern  nations 
which  were  known  to  the  Greeks — Greece,  Rome,  and 
Byzantium — and  mediaeval  European  history  down  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire.  [The  English 
trans.,  edited  by  Mr.  Prothero,  covers  only  the  Eastern 
nations  and  Greece.]  The  same  prolific  and  learned 
author  has  done  a  "  History  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic 
Nations  from  1494  to  1514"  (Eng.  tr..  Bell),  one  of 
his  earliest  works,  which  is  helpful  in  its  general  view 
of  national  political  relations,  though  lacking  in  sociological 
interest  or  insight.  Our  own  Hallam's  "View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  "  (Murray,  3  vols.; 
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i-Tol.  reprint,  without  latest  notes,  Ward  &  Lock)  is  as 
much  a  culture  history  as  a  political  survey,  but  is  still 
worth  reading  in  the  latter  r^ard ;  and  the  work  (anonymous, 
but  attributed  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Dunham)  on  "  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages"  (4  vols.  1833),  in  the  old  "Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia  "  series,  will  still  to  some  extent  repay  perusal. 
Another  work  apparently  now  out  of  print,  but  once  in 
good  repute,  Koch's  "Historical  View  of  the  European 
Nations"  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
181 5  (Eng.  tr.,  3rd  ed.,  Whittaker,  n.d,\  is  still  of 
use.  Unfortunately,  the  English  trans,  has  no  maps. 
Robertson's  "History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V." 
(Routledge)  seems  to  preserve  its  utility  better  than  the 
other  narrative  works  of  that  historian,  in  respect  of  its 
broad  survey  of  a  reign  which  affected  many  European 
States ;  but  for  the  student  is  superseded  by  the  recent 
work  of  Mr.  E.  Armstrong,  "The  Emperor  Charles  V." 
(2  vols.,  Macmillan,  1902),  as  well  as  by  modem  French 
and  German  monographs. 

Among  good  recent  manuals  of  mediaeval  history  are  the 
HistoireduMoyenAge  of  M.Th.  Bachelet  (Paris:  Courcier), 
a  lucid  and  simple  survey  for  beginners,  and  the  Moyen  Age 
section  of  the  Elimenis  d^Hisioirt  Ginirak  of  M.  Pouthas, 
which  is  adequate  to  its  purpose.  An  older  manual  of 
good  repute  is  the  Hisiaire  du  Moyen  Age  of  M.  DuRUV 
(Hachette,  1861),  which  covers  the  period  from  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  "Sketch  of  Mediaeval  History"  of  Professor  G.  T. 
Stokes  (Deacon,  1887)  is  a  bald  narrative,  the  weakest 
of  the  three  volumes  in  the  "Sketch  of  Universal 
History  "  series.  The  "  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  "  of 
Dr.  O.  J.  Thatcher  and  Dr.  F.  Schwill  (Murray,  1900) 
has  more  merit. 

§  II.  The  Crusades  have  a  literature  of  their  own.     Sir 

6.  W.  Cox's  little  book,  ''The  Crusades"  ("Epochs 

of    Modem    History "    series  :    Longmans),    is    a    good 
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summary;  and  Von  Sybel's  '*  History  and  Literature 

of  the  Crusades"  (£ng.  tr.,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1861) 
gives  a  very  competent  critical  survey  of  it.  M  i  c  h  a  u  d  '  s 
"History  of  the  Crusades"  (Eng.  tr.,  Routledge, 
3  vols.)  is  improved  upon  by  later  research;  but  his 
Bibliothlque  des  Croisades  (1829,  4  tom.)  presents 
a  mass  of  the  documentary  matter,  giving  as  it  does  the 
French,  Italian,  English,  German,  Greek,  Turkish, 
Armenian,  and  Arabic  chronicles,  all  in  French.  Perhaps 
the  best  and  most  compendious  account  of  the  Crusades  is 
that  contributed  by  M.  Charles  Seignobos  to  the 
Histoire  Crinirale  of  M.M.  Lavisse  and  Rambaud. 
C.  Mills's  "History  of  the  Crusades"  (1821,  2  vols.) 
is  now  out  of  date;  but  the  three  documents  given  in 
"  The  Three  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades "  (Bohn  Library) 
may  usefully  be  read,  though  the  translation  is  common- 
place. Kugler's  Geschichte  der  Kreuzziige 
(Oncken's  Series)  is  a  good  recent  compendium ;  and  the 
older  work  of  F.  Wilken,  of  the  same  title,  is,  like 
Michaud's,  a  storehouse  of  detail. 

§  1 2.  In  ordinary  practice  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
£edl  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  to  the  Reformation 
b  divided  into  the  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages  (or  "Dark" 
and  Middle  Ages)  and  the  Renaissance ;  and  the  last-named 
has  a  considerable  literature.  The  greater  part  of  it  deals 
primarily  with  culture  evolution,  and  will  be  presented  in 
subsequent  Courses ;  but  in  the  volume  which  begins  the 
issue  of  "The  Cambridge  Modern  History" 
(planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  and  edited  by  Professors 
A.  W.  Ward,  Prothero,  and  Stanley  Leathes),  "The 
Renaissance"  (i 902)  is  discussed  in  its  political  as  well 
as  its  cultural  aspects  by  a  band  of  competent  students, 
among  whom  its  nineteen  sections  are  apportioned.  This 
series  promises  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  library  of 
modem  history  thus  far  produced  in  any  country,  in  respect 
alike  of  scale,  subdivision,  and  scope.     It  is  not  restricted 
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to  Europe,  the  seventh  volume  (second  in  order  of  publica- 
tion) being  devoted  to  "The  United  States"  (1903).  In 
this  volume  there  are  thirteen  collaborators;  in  the  first 
seventeen.  An  introductory  note  by  the  late  Bishop 
Creighton  discusses  the  recent  developments  in  historio- 
graphy. The  third  volume,  covering  "  The  Reformation," 
is  at  some  points  surprisingly  weak,  several  clerical  articles 
being  admitted  which  have  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of 
historical  writing.  Lord  Acton's  "  Lecture  on  the  Study  of 
History"  (Macmillan,  1895)  may  profitably  be  read  as  an 
introduction  to  the  series. 

§  13.  The  political  history  of  the  Reformation,  usually 
bound  up  with  its  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  history,  is 
usefully  disengaged  in  Heeren's  essay  on  "  The  Political 
Consequences  of  the  Reformation "  (Eng.  tr.  in  vol.  of 
Heeren's  "Historical  Treatises,"  1836).  A  still  better 
general  introduction  to  the  period  is  Mr.  F.  Seebohm's 

"Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  "  in  the  "  Epochs 

of  History"  Series  (Longmans).  After  Heeren  may  be  read 
the  Geschichie  der  auswdrtigen  Politik  und 
Diplomaiii  im  Reformations  Zeitalter  of 
Karl  Fischer  (Gotha,  1874).    Ludwlg*  Haeusser's 

"Period  of  the  Reformation "  (Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh, 

Gemmell,  1884),  edited  and  completed  by  W.  Oncken,  is  a 
very  readable  and  competent  survey,  embodying  modem 
views,  and  combining  the  popular  advantages  with  the 
literary  disadvantages  of  the  lecture-method   of   treating 

history.    The  process  of ''  The  Counter-Reformation  " 

is  well  traced  in  the  work  of  that  title  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Ward  in  the  "  Epochs  of  Church  History  "  series  (Long- 
mans). 

§  14.  Of  recent  histories  of  Modem  Europe  there  are 
several  in  English  (see  the  series  of  "  Periods  of  European 
History  "  specified  in  §  7).  That  of  Mr.  Richard  Lodg'e, 
"The  Student's  Modem  Europe "  (Murray :  Students' 
Manuals  Series),  is  an  able  and  judicious  survey,  covering 
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European  affairs  from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the 
election  of  M.  Gr^vy  as  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer's  "History  of  Modern  Europe" 
(Bell,  5  vols.,  2nd  ed.,  1877)  is  a  learned  and  exhaustive 
work,  dealing  with  the  period  from  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople to  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire.  It 
will  rank  with  the  most  scholarly  modem  histories  of  recent 
years.  Of  at  least  equal  merit  is  Mr.  C.  A.  Fyffe's 
"History  of  Modern  E u r o p e "  (Cassell,  3  vols., 
2nd  ed.,  1 89 1 -3),  an  exact,  brilliant,  and  trustworthy 
narrative  of  affairs  at  and  since  the  French  Revolution, 
grounded  on  a  great  body  of  documentary  materials. 
Professor  C.  D.  Yonge's  "Three  Centuries  of  Modem 
History "  (Longmans,  1872)  is  a  readable  but  somewhat 
rhetorical  and  hasty  survey  of  the  history  of  North-Westem 
Europe,  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  unduly  discursive  in  plan.  The 
same  writer,  with  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  has  edited  Dr.  W.  Cooke 
Taylor's  "  Student's  Manual  of  Modern  History  "  (Long- 
mans :  new  ed.  1880),  a  comprehensive  work,  of  which  the 
didactic  purpose  makes  it  already  somewhat  antiquated. 
Of  fresher  quality  is  the  volume  entitled  '*  Sketch  of 
Modem  History "  by  Professor  Patton,  in  the  "  Sketch 
of  Universal  History  "  Series  (Deacon,  1887).  It  is  a  clear 
and  careful  narrative,  divided  into  seven  periods,  and 
covers  Asiatic  and  American  as  well  as  European  history 
from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  1887.  M.  Duruy's 
Histoirt  des  Temps  Modemes  (Hachette)  has  his  usual 
shining  merits  of  limpidity  and  accuracy. 

§  15.  The  later  centuries  of  modern  European  history 
have  been  separately  treated  on  a  more  or  less  extensive 
scale.  The  once  well-known  work  of  F.  von  Raumer, 
"History  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 
Illustrated  by  Original  Documents"  (Eng.  tr.,  1835,  2  vols.), 
is  sometimes  misleadingly  referred  to  by  the  first  part  of  its 
title  only.    It  is  a  series  of  specific  sketches,  touching  on 
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several  but  not  all  European  States.  As  such,  however,  it 
is  still  trustworthy  and  interesting.  F.  C.  Schlosser's 
"History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century"  (Eng. 
tr.,  differently  arranged,  1843-52,  8  vols.)  illustrates  the 
scale  on  which  modem  history  now  tends  to  be  written.  It 
is  a  discursive  work,  but  of  very  considerable  merit.  The 
compilation  of  C.  von  Noorden,  Europdische 
Geschichte  im  i8ten  Jahrhundert  (Leipzig:  3 
vols.  1870,  etc.),  of  which  the  third  volume  only  reaches  the 
year  1710,  appears  to  have  been  suspended  at  that  point. 

The  "History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  R. 
Mackenzie  (Nelson),  is  hardly  worthy  of  its  subject,  but 
has  not  been  superseded  in  English  by  anything  better  of 
the  same  scope,  save  as  regards  the  histories  of  Modem 
Europe  above  named  (pars.  7  and  14).  A.  C.  Ewald's 
"Last  Century  of  Universal  History"  (1868)  covers 
the  period  1 767-1867.  A  serviceable  work  on  the 
political  history  of  the  century  available  to  the  English 

reader  is  the  ''  Political  History  of  Recent  Times/' 

by  Professor  W.  Hueller  (18 16-1875),  ^^  which  the 
English  trans,  (by  Dr.  J.  P.  Peters,  with  appendix  for 
1 876- 1 881)  is  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author  (New 
York :  Harpers,  1882).  This  work  avowedly  has  special 
r^ard  to  Germany,  but  covers  European  affairs  generally. 
In  French  there  is  quite  a  swarm  of  Histoires  ConUm- 
poraines^  from  which  may  be  singled  out  the  bright  Histoire 
Contemporaine  de  1789  jusqu^h  nos  jours  of  A.  Rendu  fils 
(Paris :  Fourat),  which,  however,  is  less  of  a  Contemporary 
History  than  a  History  of  France  since  the  Revolution  in  its 
intemational  relations  ;  and  the  more  copious  Histoire  Con- 
temporaine de  17 8q  h  nos  jours  of  M.  Mar^chal  (iii^me 
ddit.,  1886),  to  which  the  same  description  applies.  The 
Histoire  Contemporaine:  Transformation  Politique  et  Sociale 
de  VEurope  of  Prince  Lubomirski  is  a  somewhat  diffuse 
performance,  but  not  without  value.  But  the  most  competent 
and  comprehensive  modem  work  of  this  kind  is  the  massive 
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Histoire  Politique  de  PEurope  Contem- 
poraine^  1 8 14-1896,  of  M.  Charles  Seignobos 
(1897,  Eng.  tr.  Heinemann,  2  vols.  1901).  Alison's  once 
famous  "  History  of  Europe "  in  the  period  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  Bourbon  Restoration  may  still 
be  consulted  for  its  copious  details ;  and  the  **  Epitome " 
(Blackwood)  is  useful. 

§  16.  The  history  of  America  is  dealt  with  to  some  extent 
in  a  number  of  the  general  and  universal  histories  above 
referred  to ;  but  of  separate  surveys  of  the  New  World  the 
most  compendious  is  R.  Mackenzie's  "America :  A 
History"  (Nelson),  which,  however,  will  hardly  satisfy 
expectation.  Of  the  history  and  culture  conditions  of  the 
pre-Columban  civilisations  a  very  learned  and  exhaustive 
compilation  has  been  made  by  H.  H.  Bancroft  under 
the  title  "The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States"  (New  York,  5  vols).  The  results  of  this  and 
other  researches  are  well  embodied  in  the  great  "  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America"  (1886-89,  8  vols.),  edited 
by  Mr.  Justin  Winsor.  There  is,  however,  very  little 
known  of  the  history  proper  of  the  early  races,  whose  sub- 
version by  the  invading  Spaniards  is  recorded  in  Prescott's 
well-known  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico "  and 
"History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru."  Of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  later  Central  American  and  South  American  States 
there  is  no  comprehensive  history  in  English.  The 
"Annals  of  America  from  the  Discovery  of  Columbus," 
by  Dr.  A.  Holmes  (1829),  deals  very  briefly  with  early 
affairs,  and  is  afterwards  a  history  only  of  the  affairs 
of  the  British  Colonies  and  the  United  States.  Of  the 
first  relations  between  America  and  Europe  there  is 
a  good  view  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne  in  chapters  L  and 
iL  of  voL  i.  of  the  "  Cambridge  Modem  History "  above 
mentioned. 

§  17.  A  work  of  a  peculiarly  comprehensive  and  instruc- 
tive kind  is  "  The  History  of  Colonisation  from  the  Earliest 
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Times  to  the  Present  Day,"  by  H.  C.  Morris  (Macmillan, 
2  vols.  1900). 

§  18.  On  Church  History  in  general,  and  on  the  Papacy 
in  particular  there  is  an  extensive  literature.  The  English 
reader  may  turn  with  tolerable  confidence  to  the  concise 

series  of "  Epochs  of  Church  History,"  edited  by  the 

late  Bishop  Creighton  (Longmans),  in  which  there  have 
appeared  fifteen  volumes,  mostly  representing  a  high  level 
of  competence.  The  larger  series  entitled  "  Eras  of  Church 
History"    (Clark)  is    more    clerical,   but  on   the    whole 

fairly  executed.  Dr.  A.  D.  Crake's  **  History  of  the 
Church  under  the   Roman  Empire"   (Longmans, 

1879)  covers  pretty  fully  the  first  five  centuries.  Among 
the  various  larger  histories  of  the  same  period  may  be  here 
noted  that  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  (same,  4  vols.  4th  ed. 
1889).     Others  are  specified  above,  pp.  65-72. 

As  to  what  may  be  termed  the  constitutional  history  of 
the  Papacy,  see  the  works  named  above,  p.  76.  On  the 
Papacy  there  are  many  special  researches.  A.  R.  Pen- 
nington's "Epochs  of  the  Papacy"  (Bell,  1881)  has  little 
value.  F.  Rocquain's  Za  Papauti  au  May  en  Age  (i  881)  is 
preferable  for  its  period;  as  are  A.  D.  Greenwood's 
"  Empire  and  Papacy  in  the  Middle  Age "  (Sonnenschein, 
3rd  ed.  1902)  and  the  work  of  Prof.  Tout,  mentioned  above, 
p.  147.  The  work  of  M.  Lachatre,  Histoire  des  Papes^  Rois^ 
Empereurs  (3  tom.  1883)  covers  pretty  much  the  same 
ground.  A  full  history  of  the  Papacy  may  be  got  at  by 
reading  in  succession  the  "  Lives  of  the  Popes  to  147 1," 
by  B.  Sacchi  de  Platina,  best  known  by  the  latter 
name  (Griffith  &  Farren,  1888,  2  vols.) ;  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Stephens*  "  Hildebrand  and  his  Times  "  (Epochs  series) ; 
Ugo  Balzani's  "  Popes  and  Hohenstaufen "  (S.P.C.K., 
1889);  C.  Locke's  "Age  of  the  Great  Western  Schism" 
(Eras  series) ;  Bishop  Creighton's  "  History  of  the  Papacy 
from  the  Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of  Rome  "  (Longmans, 
6  vols.) ;  and   "  Ranke's   "  History  of  the  Popes  in  the 
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Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  "  (Eng,  tr.  3  vols.  Bohn's 
Lib.).  There  is  also  a  genexal  Catholic  **  History  of  the 
Popes,"  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor  (Eng.  tr.  6  vols,  Kegan 
Paul,  1891,  etc.). 

Of  "  missionary  enterprise  "  the  literature  is  enormous.  A 
short  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  as  regards  Protestantism, 
is  given  in  Dr.  G.  Warneck's  "  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Protestant  Missions"  (Eng.  tr.  Edinburgh,  1884).  There 
is  also  a  "Short  History  of  Christian  Missions,"  by  G. 
Smith  (Clark,  1884);  and  the  "Report  of  the  Centenary 
Conference  on  Protestant  Missions  "  (Nisbet,  1888),  contains 
a  bibliography. 

Of  Catholic  Missions  the  history  is  largely  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  on  whom  there  are  many  treatises, 
among  which  may  be  noted : — W.  C.  Cartwright,  "  The 
Jesuits"  (Murray,  1876);  S.  Rose,  "Ignatius  Loyola  and 
the  Early  Jesuits"  (Bums  &  Oates,  189 1);  G.  B.  Nicolini, 
"  History  of  the  Jesuits  "  (1853) ;  Comte  de  Saint-Priest, 
"History  of  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits"  (Eng.  tr.  1845).  T. 
Griesinger's  "  The  Jesuits  "  (Eng.  tr.  2  vols.  Allen  &  Co., 
1883)  is  rather  an  indictment  than  a  history. 


Course  XII. 

NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

I.— BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA 

§  I.  Of  all  the  historic  reconstructions  of  modem  times, 
that  of  the  buried  civilisation  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  is 
the  most  remarkable.  On  the  decipherment  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  has  followed  not  only  an  extensive 
discovery  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Mesopotamia,  but  a 
recovery  at  the  same  time  of  much  of  its  political  history. 
The  broad  result  is  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the 
Babylonian  (Semitic)  civilisation  itself  rested  upon  a  pre- 
Semitic  civilisation  far  older.  Quite  recently  the  character 
of  the  whole  has  been  freshly  elucidated  by  the  recovery  of 
the  Civil  Code  of  the  Babylonian  King  Hammurabi,  who 
flourished  about  3300  b.c. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  true  history  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Assjrrian  politics  was  in  conflict  with  many 
of  the  historic  statements  in  the  Hebrew  sacred  books. 
On  this  head  the  student  may  satisfy  himself  by  perusing 
"The  Witness  of  Assyria,"  by  Chilperic 
Edwards  (Bonner),  which  clears  the  ground  of  much 
delusive  apologetics.  Apologetic  tendencies,  however,  still 
disturb  the  subject,  and  the  readers  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Fritz  Homme l's  little  manual,  "The  Civilisa- 
tion of  the  East"  (Dent,  1900),  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  his  traditionary  bias.  The  same  warning 
partly  holds  good  even  of  the  "  History  of  Babylonia  "  of 
the  late  G.  Smith  (ed.  Sayce,  S.P.C.K.,  1895). 

§  2.  The    Rev.   Professor    Sayce,  who   in  his  Hibbert 
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Lectures  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  religion  and  otherwise 
did  much  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  has  set  up 
general  distrust  by  his  later  attempts  to  make  good  the 
historical  authority  of  the  Bible,  after  doing  much  to  shake 
it ;  and  his  performance  in  that  direction,  as  is  shown  in 
**  The  Witness  of  Assyria,"  has  small  critical  value,  though 
the  Lectures  remain  worth  study  on  the  historical  side.  The 
student,  however,  will  do  well  to  make  his  first  stand  by  the 
excellent  manual  of  Professor  Morris  Jastrow  "The 
Religion  of  Babylon  and  Assyria"  (Ginn). 
Of  necessity  it  deals  mainly  with  the  religious  material,  but 
the  religion  and  the  political  history  are  so  closely  bound 
together  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  understanding  the 
latter.    There  are,  however,  several  competent  histories  in 

English,  in  particular  the  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Early  Babylonia"  of  R.  W.  Rogrers  (Leipzig,  1895),  ^"^ 

the  same  author's  fuller  "Historyof  Babylonia  and 
Assyria"  (2  vols.,  Luzac;  2nd  ed.,  1901) ;  also  Hugo 
Radau's  "  Early  Babylonian  History "  (Oxf.  Univ.  Press : 
Amer.  Branch,  N.Y.,  1900),  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen's 
**  The  First  of  the  Empires"  (Harper,  1904),  and  a  short 
"  Babylonian  History  "  by  Mr.  E.  A.  W.  Budge  (S.P.C.K.)— 
all  the  work  of  special  students.  There  are,  further,  the  interest- 
ing volumes  of  Madame  Ragfozin,  **  Media,  Babylonia, 
and  Persia *'  (1889)  and  ''Assyria  "  (1891),  both  in  the 

Story  of  the  Nations  Series.  M.  Maspero,  further,  has 
competently  dealt  with  the  subject-matter  in  his  Histoire 
ancienne  des  peuples  de  r Orient ;  and  there  are  available 
to  English  readers  in  this  connection  S.P.C.K.  trans, 
of  two  works  by  him  :  "  The  Struggle  of  the  Nations : 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria"  (1896)  and  "The  Passing  of 
the  Empires :  850-330  b.c."  (1900).  The  reader  of  French 
will  consult  with  profit  his  Lectures  Historiques :  Egypt^ 
Assyrie  (3e  ddit.,  1898). 

§  3.  Of  special  discussions  as  to  Babylonian  history,  the 
most  important  concerns  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  above 
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mentioned.  This  has  been  trans.,  with  notes,  by  Mr. 
L.  W.  King  (Williams,  1903),  who  had  previously  pub- 
lished "The  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi" 
(Luzac,  1898).  Another  translation,  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
German,  with  a  critical  introduction  and  commentaries,  has 

been  made  by  Chilperic  Edwards,  **  The  Hammurabi 

Code"  (R.  P.  A.,  1904).  There  is  a  German  annotated 
trans,  by  Winckler,  and  a  critical  essay  by  Professor 
Oettli,  JDas  Gesetz  Hatnmurabis  und  die  Thora  Israels 
(Leipzig,  1903) ;  also  an  English  treatise  by  S.  A.  Cook, 
"  The  Law  of  Moses  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi "  (Black, 

1903)- 

§  4.  In  the  extensive  German  literature  of  Assjrriology 
may  be  noted  Friedrich  Delitzsch's  Geschkhie  Babyloniens 
undAssyriens  (1891) — a  revision  of  the  work  of  F.  MOrdter 
— and  Hugo  Winckler's  excellent  work  of  the  same  title 
(1893).  Hommel's  Geschichte  (in  Oncken's  series)  is,  as 
already  noted,  more  biassed  towards  traditional  views ;  but 
his  essay  on  Der  Babylonische  Ursprung  der  dgyptischen 
Kultur  (Miinchen,  1892)  calls  for  attention.  New  dis- 
coveries rapidly  affect  Assjrriology,  but  F.  Kaulen's 
Assyrien  und  Babylonien  (Freiburg  i.,  b.  1882)  stands  for 
much  special  research. 

§  5.  The  interesting  story  of  the  excavations  is  told  in 
many  works,  notably  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon " 
(Murray)  and  H.  Rassam's  "Asshur  and  the  Land  of 
Nimrod  "  (N.Y.,  1897).  For  further  references  see  the  full 
bibliography  appended  to  the  work  of  Professor  Jastrow, 
above  mentioned. 
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NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

II.— EGYPT 

§  I.  The  recent  advances  of  Egyptology  have  to  a  great 
extent  superannuated  the  histories  more  than  a  generation 
old,  but  Kenrick's  "Ancient  Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs,"  though  published  over  fifty  years  ago,  is 
still  worth  consulting  for  its  judicious  handling  of  the 
classical  sources.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  better  book  than 
Samuel  Sharpens  "History  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
times  till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs"  (Bell,  5th  ed., 
1870,  2  vols.),  which  is  no  longer  abreast  of  modem 
research  as  regards  the  earlier  periods.  Like  some  later 
works,  both  books  are  injured  by  the  influence  of  the 
traditional  view  of  Jewish  history;  but  Sharpens  in  the 
greater  degree,  since,  though  he  had  himself  shared  in  the 
work  of  rationalist  Biblical  criticism,  he  gives  a  quite  dis- 
proportionate share  and  weight  in  his  survey  to  the  Biblical 
data.  He  starts  with  the  assumption  that  Jewish  history 
is  of  pre-eminent  importance.  The  two  books,  however, 
do  not  exclude  each  other,  since  Kenrick  deals  with 
£g3rptian  history  down  to  Ptolemy  I.  only ;  while  the  bulk 
of  Sharpe's  work  is  devoted  to  the  subsequent  period. 
The  current  edition  of  Sharpe  is  usefully  illustrated. 
But  the  latter  merit  is  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  by 
Canon  Rawlinson's  "History  of  Ancient 
£  g  y  p  t "  (Longmans,  1881,  2  vols.),  which  is  substantially 
a  culture-history,  and  of  which  the  first  volume  is  a  study 

of  the  culture  or  life-conditions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
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generally,  the  political  history  down  to  the  Persian  Conquest 
being  broadly  treated.  It  is  not  now  to  be  resorted  to, 
however,  save  in  the  absence  of,  or  after  reference  to,  the 
later  works  mentioned  below. 

§  2.  One  of  the  best  short  works  in  English  on  the  most 
ancient   Egyptian   history  is   the   edition  in   one  volume 

of  the  trans,  of    Brugrsch  Bey*s   ''Egypt   under 

the  Pharaohs,'*  condensed  and  thoroughly  revised  by 
M.  Brodrick  (Murray,  1891 :  the  former  trans,  was  in 
2  vols.,  2nd  ed.  1 881).  The  revision  has  involved  the 
omission  of  Brugsch's  essay  on  ''The  Exodus  and  the 
Egyptian  Monuments,"  and  the  addition  of  a  good  deal 
of  much  more  valuable  fresh  matter ;  while  the  somewhat 
primitive  style  of  the  author  suffers  nothing  from  conden- 
sation. As  this  history  is  "derived  entirely  from  the 
monuments,"  it  may  be  compared  with  Kenrick  for  the 
classical   records.     M.  Brodrick  has   also   translated  and 

edited  with  notes  '"The  Outlines  of  Ancient  Egyptian 

History"  by  Hariette  Bey  (London:  Gilbert  and 
Rivington,  Limited,  1890),  which  is  an  excellent  little 
manual,  with  little  of  the  Hebrew  tradition.  "  There  is  no 
history  so  concise  or  so  comprehensive,"  as  the  translator 
remarks.  Of  the  highest  merit  are  also  the  Egyptian 
sections  in  the  Histoire  Ancienne  of  M.  Maspero,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  Course.  Canon  BawlinS0n*S 
** Ancient  Egypt'*  (written  with  the  collaboration  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Oilman),  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series 
(Fisher  Unwin,  1887),  is  a  good  history  in  a  short  compass, 
save  for  the  customary  blemish  of  the  Jewish  traditional 
element.  It  comes  down  only  to  the  date  of  the  Persian 
Conquest,  however,  from  which  point  forward  the  most 
convenient  authority  is  Sharpe.  The  "Popular  History 
of  Egypt,"  by  Captain  J.  W.  Watkins  (4to,  London: 
Hagger,  n.  d,  ?  1886,  serially  published),  is  a  work  of  con- 
siderable industry,  but  inferior  literary  and  scholarly  value, 
which  carries  the  political  history  of  Egypt  from  ancient 
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times  down  to  1885.  The  illustrations  are  of  very 
various  value,  but  include  some  good  reproductions  of 
papyri.  The  once  famous  work  of  £aron  Bi;ksen, 
"Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History"  (Eng.  Ir.  1844-1867, 
5  vols.),  has  now,  as  a  whole,  no  scientific  weight. 

g  3.  In  the  way  of  elaborate  histories  founded  on  late 
research,  the  student  has  now  almost  an  embarrassment  of 
choice.  In  recent  years  have  been  produced  the  copious 
work  of  the  accomplished  Egyptologist,  Dr.  E.  G.  W  a  l  l  1  s 
Budge,  "The  History  of  Egypt  to  the  Death 
of  Cleopatra  VII,"  (8  vols.,  K^jjan  Paul,  1899-1903), 
a  most  valuable  work,  with  many  illustrations;  and  "The 
History  of  Egypt,"  of  which  Mr.  Flinders 
Petri E  is  editor  and  part  writer.  In  the  last  (sth) 
edition  of  his  first  volume  Mr.  Petrie  puts  off  for  later 
separate  treatment  the  prehistoric  civilisation  of  Egypt,  on 
which  subject  some  of  his  earlier  theories  are  controverted 
by  Mr.  Budge  in  it's  first  volume.  Both  deal  with  the  very 
latest  discoveries,  in  which  Mr.  Petrie  has  taken  part.  The 
later  vols,  of  Mr.  Petrie's  history  (Methuen,  6  vols.)  are 
distributed  thus:  Vol.  iv.,  "The  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies," 
by  Professor  Mahaffy ;  vol.  v.,  "  Royal  Egypt,"  by  J.  G. 
Milne ;  vol.  vi,,  "  Egypt  in  the  New  Age,"  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole. 

§  4.  Highly  scholarly  and  comprehensive,  too,  is  the 
Gesehickte  des  alien  Aegypttns  of  Professor 
Eduard  Meybr  (Berlin,  1887),  which  ^>^ns  the 
great  All^mtine  GeschUhte  in  EinuldarsteliuHpn,  edited 
by  W.  Oncken.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions from  the  monuments,  many  of  them  in  colour,  and 
brings  Egyptian  history  down  to  the  Roman  period ;  and, 
with  the  companion  work  of  Professor  Johannes  Duemichen, 
GtograpfiU  dti  alten  AegyfiUm :  Sckrift  und  Sprathe  seiner 
BoBokner,  which  forms  an  introduction,  constitutes  a  monu- 
ment of  German  scholarship.  The  GesekUkle  Aegypttns 
von  Psammttkh  I  bis  auj  Akxander  den  Gressen  of  Dr. 
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Alfred  Wiedemann  (Leipzig,  1880)  is  however  specially 
valuable  for  its  critical  handling  of  the  sources  of  Egyptian 
history,  and  its  discussion  of  their  value — a  matter  which 
calls  for  studious  attention. 

§  5.  Materials  for  the  history  of  Egypt  in  the  Christian 
period  have  been  compiled  by  M.  Amelineau,  under  the 
title  Monuments  pour  servir  h  Ddstoire  de  VAgypte 
chritienne  au  iff  et  tf  sihies^  being  Tome  1 7  of  the  Annaies 
du  Mush  Guitnet, 

§  6.  The  archaeological  matter  illustrative  of  ancient 
Egyptian  life  is  now  extremely  copious,  having  been 
accumulating  ever  since  the  researches  set  on  foot  by 
Napoleon.  First  came  the  great  Description  de  PAgypte 
compiled  by  his  men  of  science;  next  Champollion's 
Monuments  de  PJ&gypte  et  de  la  Nubie ;  next  the  Monu- 
menti  delVEgitto  e  delta  Nubia^  compiled  by  Signor 
RossELLiNi,  and  the  Denkmdkr  aus  Aegypten  und  Aethiopien^ 
edited  by  Lepsius.  Bonomi  and  Sharpens  "  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  Ethiopia,"  and  Osburn's  ''Monumental  History  of 
Egypt,"  are  collections  of  last  generation,  still  worth 
studying.  During  the  present  generation  have  been  com- 
piled the  Monuments  Divers  recueillis  en  Agypte  et  en  Nubie^ 
by  M.  Mariette  ;  the  Monuments  de  Part  antique  of  M. 
Rayet,  of  which  the  first  portion  consists  of  beautiful 
reproductions  of  Egjrptian  monuments;  and  the  great 
collection  of  photographs  of  objects  in  the  Boulak  Museum 
(Cairo,  1887,  ^^o  and  4to).  The  latest  matter  can  best  be 
traced  through  the  histories  of  Mr.  Budge  and  Mr.  Petrie. 

§7.  The  "Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians"  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son (Murray,  5  vols.,  last  ed.  1878,  by  Dr.  Birch)  is  still  of 
considerable  value ;  and  the  abridged  edition  in  2  vols.,  **  A 

Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians"  (Murray, 

1874)  is  a  good  all-round  survey  of  Egyptian  life  for  the 
general  reader.  Wilkinson,  however,  is  not  to  be  trusted  as 
regards  his  chronology,  which  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the 
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antiquity  of  Egyptian  civilisation.  A  later  and  more  expert 
survey  is  the  "Egyptian  Archaeology"  of  M.  Maspero 
(Eng.  tr.  by  Miss  Edwards  and  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  London : 
Grevel,  1887),  which,  however,  applies  more  to  the  history 
of   art    than    to    general  history.     But  another  work  of 

M.  Haspero,  ''  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria '' 

(Eng.  tr.,  Chapman  and  Hall,  1892),  gives  an  extremely 
vivid  and  able  picture  of  life  in  Eg3rpt  in  the  age  of 
Rameses  II.,  the  period  of  which  the  monuments  are  most 
abundant.  It  is  the  most  fascinating  possible  introduction 
to  Egyptology.  Wilkinson's  "  The  Egyptians  in  the  Time 
of  the  Pharaohs,"  a  little  work  written  to  illustrate  the 
Crystal  Palace  collections  (1857),  has  appended  to  it  "An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphs," 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  which  gives  at  the  same  time  an 
interesting  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  key  to  the 
hieroglyphs  was  found.  A  further  account  will  be  found  in 
Professor  Mahaffv's  "Prolegomena  to  Ancient  History" 
(Longmans,  187 1). 

§  8.  The  medieval  and  modem  history  of  Egypt — that  is> 
from  the  Mohammedan  Conquest  onwards — is  bound  up 
with  the  history  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks.  For 
the  conquest  see  Alfred  Joshua  Butler's  "The  Arab 
Conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  Last  Thirty  Years  of  the  Roman 
Dominion"  (Clar.  Press,  1903).  The  later  period  is  dealt 
with  in  S.  Lane  Poole's  "  History  of  Egypt  in  the  Middle 
Ages"  (1894) — vol.  6  of  Petrie's  History  above  mentioned 
(Methuen).  On  modem  Egypt  and  its  affairs  may  be  con- 
sulted :  W.  B.  Jerrold's  "Egypt  under  Ismail  Pacha" 
(Tinsley,  1879);  E.  de  LfeN's  "Egypt under  the  Khedives" 
(Low,  1882) ;  and  A.  A.  Paton's  "  History  of  the  Egyptian 

Revolution"  (Triibner,  1870).    Baedeker's  ''Handbook 

of  Egypt  '*  is  the  most  compendious  body  of  information ; 

but  E.  W.  Lane's  ''Modern  Egyptians  "  (5th  ed.  187 1, 

2  vols.,  Murray;    i-vol.  ed..  Ward,  Lock)  is  the  classic 
work  on  modern  Eg3rptian  life.     Mr.  F.  Barham  Zincke's 
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''  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khedive  "  (Smith,  Elder, 
2nd  ed.  enlarged)  is  a  meritorious  study  of  the  sociological 
possibilities  of  the  race  and  country.  **  The  Letters  from 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Sinai"  of  the  late  Dr.  Lepsius 
(Eng.  tr.  Bohn  Lib.)  combine  accounts  of  modem 
Egyptian  conditions  with  discussions,  now  more  or  less 
superseded,  on  questions  of  Egyptology. 

§  9.  There  is  now  being  produced  what  promises  to  be  a 
remarkably  thorough  history  of  Eg3rpt  from  the  period  of 
Alexander's  conquest  to  that  of  Roman  rule — M.  BoucHi- 
Leclercq's  Histoire  des  Lagides^  of  which  vol.  i.  (1903)  deals 
with  the  first  five  Ptolemies  (325-181  b.c.).  The  first  two 
vob.  are  to  be  devoted  to  general  or  political  history  and 
the  third  to  constitutional. 

[The  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  is  dealt  with  in  our 
Courses  of  Study  on  Comparative  Mythology  and  Com- 
parative  Hierology.] 
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NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 
III.— PHCENICIA  AND  THE  MINOR  SEMITES 

§  I.  A  GOOD  concise  account  of  the  history  of  Phoenicia 
is  contributed  to  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica  by  Professors 
SociN  and  Von  Gutschmid,  and  a  still  better  by  Professor 
Eduard  Meyer  in  the  Encyclopctdia  BibHca.  The 
sources,  indeed,  are  very  scanty,  the  only  continuous 
ancient  records  being  the  fragments  of  Philo  Byblius,  the 
extracts  from  the  Tyrian  annals  preserved  in  Josephus,  and 
those  of  Timaeus  in  Justin.  The  various  data,  however, 
suffice  to  fill  a  considerable  "History  of  Phcenici a," 
by  Canon  Rawlinson  (Longmans,  1889;  lately  a 
remainder),  which  abounds  in  sociological  interest,  though 
it  is  not  abreast  of  the  latest  investigations.  The  same 
writer  has  done  a  more  popular  and  less  complete 
••  Phonicla '*  for  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series 
(Fisher  Unwin),  which,  with  the  **  Carthage  and  the 

Carthagrinians "  of  Mr.  R.  Bosworth  Smith  (Long- 
mans), constitutes  a  fairly  adequate  survey  of  the  classically 
known  history  of  Carthage  for  the  general  reader.  There 
is  a  good  summary  sketch  in  Professor  Savce's  "  Ancieht 
Empires  of  the  East "  (Macmillan). 

§  2.  The  "Phoenicia"  of  John  Kenrick  (1855), 
though  written  before  the  modem  discoveries  of  Phoenician 
remains,  is  still  worth  consulting  for  its  careful  scholarship. 
The  great  seventeenth-century  work  of  Bochart, 
Chanaatty  remains  indispensable  to  special  students ;  but 
the  once  &mous  work  of  Movers,  Die  Phonizier  (2  vols,  in 
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3,  1841-50),  is  now  condemned  by  all  the  specialists.  Later 
works  of  good  repute  in  German  are  the  Gtschkhte  der 
Karthager  of  O.  Meltzer  (Berlin,  vol.  i.,  1878)  and  the 
Geschichte  der  Phonizier  of  R.  Peitschmann  in  Oncken's 
AUgemeine  Geschichte  in  Einzeldarstelbingen  (1889). 

§  3.  Phoenician  history  is  covered  more  or  less  adequately 
in  several  of  the  general  histories  of  antiquity  specified  in 
Course  I.,  notably  in  the  works  of  Duncker,  Meyer,  and 
Maspero ;  and  there  is  a  good  survey  in  the  third  volume 
of  Grote's  "  History  of  Greece." 

§  4.  Much  interesting  historical  matter  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  work  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  "Ancient 
Art  in  Phoenicia "  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols..  Chapman  &  Hall) ; 
and  for  independent  research  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Semiticamm  (Paris,  1881,  etc.)  and  Renan's  Mission  de 
Ph^nicie  (Paris,  1846)  are  of  obvious  importance. 

§  5.  The  Phoenicians  belonged  to  the  race  group  classed  as 
Semites,  and  were  ethnically  connected  with  the  Assyrian 
race  as  well  as  with  the  Hebrews  and  other  Canaanites. 
For  the  history  of  the  former,  guidance  will  be  found  in 
our  Course  on  "  Babylonia  and  Assyria ";  and  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  is  chiefly  studied  in  connection  with  their 
religion,  is  covered  by  the  Course  on  "The  Making  of 
Judaism."  Of  the  minor  Semitic  peoples  (we  exclude  the 
Arabs  for  separate  treatment)  little  is  known,  but  what  can 
be  traced  has  been  industriously  discussed.  The  early 
history  of  the  race  is  mainly  to  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  languages;  and  on  this  line  Noldeke's  article 
"  Semitic  Languages  "  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  the 
best  modern  guide  in  English.  Kenan's  Histoire  des 
Langues  Semitiques  (ae  edit.  1858)  is  imtrustworthy  in 
comparison,  especially  in  respect  of  its  historical  generali- 
sations. 

§  6.  A  number  of  interesting  and  scholarly  essays  on 
Semitic  subjects  are  published  by  M.  J.  H  a l ifc  vv  under 
the  title   Milangts    de    Critique   et  d'Histoire 
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relatifs  aux  Peuples  Simitiques  (Paris: 
Maisonneuve,  1883).  In  German  there  are  several  treatises 
by  specialists,  the  most  notable  being  Floi gel's 
Geschichie  des  Semitischen  A  Iterthums  {Ltv^ 
zig,  1882)  and  F.  Ho  mm  el's  series,  entitled  Die 
Semitischen  Volker  und  Sprachen  (Leipzig, 
1 88 1,  etc.),  which  includes  studies  on  Die  vorsetnitischen 
KuHuren  in  Aegypten  und  Babylonien  (1883)  and  Die 
SemiieH  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Kulturgeschichte 
(1881).  The  latter  includes  a  noteworthy  map  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  Semitic  peoples  at  different  periods,  and 
their  final  almost  complete  disappearance  as  separate 
nations.  Another  monograph  worth  noting  is  N5ldeke's 
Ueber  die  Amalekiter  und  einige  andere  Nachharvblker 
der  Israe/iten  {Gottingen^  1864). 

§  7.  On  the  modem  position  of  the  Jews  as  a  race  there 
are  many  volumes  in  different  languages.  From  these  may 
be  singled  out,  as  a  comparatively  scientific  study,  Zes 
S/mifes  et  U  Simitisme  aux  points  de  vue  ethnologique^ 
religieuXy  ei  politique^  by  M.  E.  Gellion-Danglar  (Paris  : 
Maisonneuve,  1882).  The  English  work  of  J.  P.  Yeat- 
MAN,  "The  Shemedc  Origin  of  the  Nations  of  Western 
Europe"  (London,  1879),  is  of  no  value;  and  Dr.  E. 
DOhring's  anti-Semitic  work.  Die  Judenfrage  als  Racen-^ 
Sitten-^  und  Culturfrage  (Liepzig,  1881),  is  little  better. 
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IV.— GREECE 

§  I.  The  case  of  Greece  is  the  first  in  which  we  possess  for 
the  study  of  ancient  life  a  mass  of  ancient  written  history, 
strictly  so-called.  In  the  case  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
we  have  indeed  ancient  historical  records  of  great  value,  but 
these  are  detached,  disconnected,  and  largely  of  the  nature 
of  official  minutes  of  military  events.  It  is  in  the  literature 
of  Greece  that  the  comprehensive  writing  of  political  history 
b^ins.  Those  who  desire  to  get  any  vivid  idea  of  Greek 
history  will  naturally  take  up  the  ancient  writers  themselves ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  can  be  read  to  the  best 
advantage  before  a  study  of  modem  writers,  whose  works 
will  give,  to  begin  with,  a  general  survey  of  the  known 
movement  of  Greek  history,  in  the  light  of  which  the  ancients 
can  be  best  comprehended.  English  readers  have  now 
available  a  great  body  of  scholarly  literature  on  the  subject ; 
no  section  of  ancient  history  having  been  so  often  and  so 
ably  written.  As  the  discovery  of  ancient  remains  goes  on, 
the  whole  question  of  Greek  origins  is  more  and  more  com- 
pletely reopened ;  and  many  of  the  works  mentioned  in  this 
Course  may  on  this  score  require  more  or  less  complete 
revision  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

§  2.  The  earlier  English  histories  of  Greece,  typified  by 
Goldsmith's,  are  of  no  value ;  and  the  first  lengthy  history, 
the  Johnsonian  performance  of  Gillies,  is  not  now  worth 
consulting.  The  history  of  Mitford,  on  the  contrary  (re- 
vised ed.,  1829, 8  vols.),  still  has  some  interest  as  a  vigorous 
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interpretation  of  ancient  democratic  life  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Tory  reaction  after  the  French  Revolution ;  and  has 
been  praised  on  that  score  by  such  diversely  distinguished 
authorities  as  Professor  Mahaffy  and  the  reigning  King  of 
Greece.  Much  more  judicial  as  well  as  scholarly  is  the 
"  History  of  Greece"  produced  by  the  late  Bishop 
Thirlwall  (1830,  etc ;  8  vols.,  in  the  " Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia" Series ;  2nd  ed.,  1848-52,  8  vols.,  little  altered,  but 
with  more  notes),  a  work  which  still  holds  a  very  high  place 
in  the  opinion  of  scholarly  critics,  and  would  be  the 
standard  English  work  but  for  the  appearance  soon  after 
it  of  the  great  work  of  Grote.  Another  work  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century  which  reflects  very  high  credit  on 
English  scholarship   is  the  great  Fasti  Hellenici  of 

ENRY  FvNES  Clinton  (3  vols.,  4to,  Oxford,  1843 
(i.),  1824  (ii.),  1830  (iii.) ;  2nd  and  3rd  eds.,  of  vol  iL  only, 
1827,  1 841),  of  which  Professor  Mahaffy  testifies  that  it 
gives  ''  the  materials  for  the  fullest  possible  history,  with  all 

its  off-shoots arranged  and  tabulated  with  a  patience  and 

care  to  which  I  know  no  parallel."  The  Epitome  (Oxford, 
1 851)  is  also  useful  in  its  degree.  With  this  should  be 
classed  as  giving  important  later  discoveries  the  "  Manual  of 
Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  "  of  Messrs.  E.  L.  Hicks  and 
G.  F.  Hill  (Clarendon  Press,  revised  ed.,  1901).  By 
general  consent  the  most  important  work  yet  produced  on 
Greek  history  is  the  great  "History  of  Greece,"  by 
George  Grote  (current  cheaper  ed.,  Murray,  10 vols.). 
It  marks  an  epoch  by  its  critical  method  and  humanitarian 
breadth  of  view,  and  must  be  read  by  all  who  aim  at  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  development,  though  it  has 
been  much  criticised  on  the  score  of  its  judgments,  and 
Professor  Bryce  has  impeached  its  author's  genend  accuracy. 

§  3.  Since  Grote's  day,  however,  much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  "  prehistoric  "  Greek  affairs  by  the  excavations  of 
the  present  generation  of  archaeologists ;  and  the  results  of 
these  researches  are  to  be  sought  for  in  later  works.   Among 
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the  most  important  are  Professor  W.  Ridgbway's  "  The 
Early  Age  of  Greece"  (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  vol.  i.  1901) 
and  H.  R.  Hall's  "  The  Oldest  Civilisation  of  Greece " 
(Nutt,  1 901).  Of  the  progress  of  discussion  on  the  subject,  a 
good  idea  may  further  be  had  from  the  "NewChapters 
in  Greek  History"  of  Professor  Percy  Gar- 
diner   (Murray,   1892)  and    from   the   ^^  History    of 

Greece,"  by  Dr.  Evelyn  Abbott  (2  vols.,  Rivingtons, 

1888-1892:  Part  I.,  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Ionian  Revolt ;  Part  II.,  From  the  Ionian  Revolt  to 
the  Thirty  Years*  Peace,  500-445  b.c.).  This  work  is 
"intended  for  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  out- 
lines of  the  subject,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  ";  but  the  latter  detail  need  not  repel  the 
ordinary  reader.  The  work  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent scholar,  and  is  of  no  unwieldy  bulk.  Into  close  com- 
petition with  it,  however,  comes  the  more  recent  "  History 
of  Greece  "  of  Professor  Bury  (Macmillan,  2  vols.,  1902). 
The  freshest  **  History  of  Greece  "  in  short  compass  is 
that  of  C.  W.  C.  Oman  (Rivingtons,  1890),  which  takes 
account  of  the  latest  excavations  up  to  that  date  and  the 
problems  they  raise.  Were  it  not  for  the  production  of  such 
works  as  those  of  Dr.  Abbott  and  Professor  Bury,  which  in- 
clude the  latest  archaeological  results,  a  high  recommenda- 
tion would  be  due  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  first 
published  as  "  A  History  of  Greece,"  in  2  vols.  (Longmans, 
1874),  covering  the  ground  to  the  close  of  the  Pelopoimesian 
war,  with  the  promise  of  a  third  volume,  which  never  sepa- 
rately appeared.  The  same  work,  with  a  new  section  bring- 
ing it  down  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  a  sketch  of  later 
Greek  history,  is  republished  as  ^^A  General  History 
of  Greece"  (Longmans,  2nd  ed.,  1877),  in  i  vol.,  with 
retrenchment  of  the  notes  and  other  curtailments.  It  is 
written  with  much  energy,  and  exhibits  no  little  critical 
power,  and  at  least  an  average  degree  of  sociological  judg- 
ment.   The  ''Student's  Greece"  of  Dr.  W.  Smith 
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(Murray)  is  sound  but  not  very  readable.     For  a  bird's-eye 

view  the  ''Skeleton  Outline  of  Greek  History/' by 

Dr.  Abbott  (Rivingtons,  1884),  should  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  these  or  other  works.     C.  C.  Felton's  lectures  on 

'"Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem  "  (Boston,  1880, 2  vols.), 

pronounced  by  Professor  Adams  ''perhaps  the  most  inte- 
resting work  in  our  language  on  Grecian  history,"  form  a 
good  general  introduction ;  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Fyffe's  history 
primer  ''  Greece  *'  (Macmillan)  is  a  very  judicious  general 
sketch. 

§  4.  Of  copious  and  able  histories  of  Greece  by  foreign 
writers  there  are  many.  That  of  Professor  Ernst 
Curt  I  us  (Eng.  tr.  by  Professor  Ward,  5  vols.,  1868- 
1873,  Bentley),  though  bulky,  is  "designed  for  popular 
use,"  and  has  great  if  not  classic  merit,  though  too  early  to 
profit  by  the  discoveries  of  Schliemann  and  his  successors. 
The  "History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric 
Race,"  by  K.  O.  MCller  (Eng.  tr.  by  Tufnell  and  Lewis, 
2  vols.  1830),  is  the  work  of  a  great  and  original  scholar, 
and  will  still  well  repay  perusal.  The  History  of  Greece 
which  forms  part  of  the  "  History  of  Antiquity "  of  Pro- 
fessor Max  Duncker,  has  been  trans,  by  Miss  Alleyne 
and  Dr.  Abbott  (Bentley,  1886,  2  vob.,  lately  a  remainder), 
and  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  sociological  estimates  of 
the  earlier  Greek  civilisations.  It  is,  however,  in  some 
measure  superseded  by  the  Greek  sections  of  the  later 
Geschichte  des  Alterthums  of  Eduard  Meyer  (5  Bde., 
1884-1902) — not  trans.  The  re-written  "History  of 
Greece,"  of  Professor  D u r u  v,  published  in  an  idttion 
de  luxe  in  English  trans.  (Kegan  Paul,  1892,  4  vols., 
each  in  two  sections ;  bound  in  8  vols.,  only  250  copies 
printed),  with  its  maps  and  hundreds  of  engravings,  consti- 
tutes a  rich  repertory  of  Greek  archaeology  as  well  as 
a  vivacious  and  scholarly  history.  Professor  MahafTy  has 
contributed  a  good  Critical  Introduction,  discussing 
previous  historians,  which  is  reprinted  in  his  "  Problems  of 
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Greek  History  "  (Macmillan,  1892),  a  set  of  treatises  well 
worth  perusal.  The  Geschic hte  der  Griechen  im 
A  iter  turn  of  Professor  G.  F.  Hertzberg  (in  the 
AUgemeifu  Weigeschichte  of  Flathe  and  coll.,  Berlin,  1885, 
etc.)  is  another  valuable  work,  copiously  illustrated.  It  is  a 
reissue,  with  some  alterations  and  more  numerous  illustra- 
tions, of  the  Greek  volume  of  his  Geschichte  Hellas 
und  Rom^xvL  the  Allgemeine  Geschichte  in  Einzeldarstel- 
lungetiy  edited  by  Oncken  (Berlin,  1879).  A.  Schmidt's 
Handhuch  der  griechischen  Chronohgie  (Jena,  1888)  is  an 
accepted  scholarly  manual. 

§  5.  Within  the  past  twenty  years  there  have  appeared 
several  compendious  German  histories  of  Greece,  of  which 
two  have  won  deserved  favour.  The  Griechische 
Geschichte  vom  ihreni  Ursfrunge  Hs  sum  Untcrgange 
der  Selbststdndigkeit  des  griechischen  Volkes  of  Adolf 
Holm  (Berlin,  3  Bde.,  1886-1891)  is  at  once  complete  and 
compendious,  presenting  the  results  of  critical  study  in  the 
text  with  a  condensed  apparatus  of  references  in  appendices 
to  the  chapters,  and  useful  alike  to  scholars  and  ordinary 
readers.  It  has  been  trans,  into  English  (Macmillan, 
4  vols.,  1894-98).  Specially  authoritative  is  the  work  of 
Professor  Georg  Busolt,  Griechische  Ges- 
chichte bis  zur  Schlacht  bei  Chaironeia  (Gotha  :  Perthes, 
3  Bde.,  1 892-1 903),  an  eminently  able  and  learned  work, 
of  which  the  second  edition  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (1892)  deals 
freshly  with  the  latest  archaeological  issues.  It  is  specially 
valuable  for  its  abundant  citation  of  authorities. 

Of  special  utility  in  one  respect  is  the  ^^  Histoire  des 

Grecs"  of  Dr.  Louis  Menard  (Paris,  1886,  2  tom., 

Delagrave),  which  contains,  besides  maps,  a  number  of 
reproductions  from  the  monuments,  coins,  etc.,  arid  thus 
gives  the  student  at  a  very  moderate  cost  archaeological  aids 
which  are  otherwise  only  to  be  found  in  separate  treatises  or 
in  the  costly  illustrated  histories.  It  has  also  considerable 
merit  as  a  history. 
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S  6.  Most  histories  of  Greece  end  either  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Macedonian  rule  or  the  Roman  conquest.  The 
history  of  the  people  under  Rome  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  special  works,  of  which  Professor  Mahafly's 

''The  Greek  World  under  Roman  Sway"  (Mac- 

millan,  1890)  will  be  most  readily  turned  to  by  the  English 
reader.  It  is  a  valuable  study,  but  may  best  be  regarded  as 
a  volume  of  culture  history  in  his  series  dealing  with  Greek 
life,  after  mentioned.  The  strict  history  of  Greece  under 
the  Romans  has  been  written  by  the  German  scholar  G.  F. 
Hertzberg,  in  Die  Geschichte  Griechen- 
lands  u flier  der  Herrschaft  der  Romer 
(Halle,  3  Bde.  1866-75),  whose  book  has  been  trans, 
in  French  (Paris:  Leroux,  3  tom.,  1886-90),  but  not  in 
English.  It  is  a  most  learned  and  valuable  work.  The 
history  of  Greece  under  the  Romans  is,  as  Professor 
Mahafiy  remarks,  "  a  mere  fraction  of  the  history  of  later 
Hellenism,"  but  Hertzberg's  work  is  considerably  more 
laborious  than  Mr.  MahafT/s.  The  Geschichte  des 
Hellenismus  of  J.  G.  Drovsen  (Gotha,  ate 
Aufl.,  1877-78;  6  Bde.)  is  an  authoritative  history  of  the 
period  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors.  Like  so 
many  other  important  German  works,  it  has  been  trans, 
in  French  (Paris :  Leroux,  3  tom.,  1883-5),  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
English.  Later  recovered  archssological  material,  however, 
is  being  embodied  in  the  Geschichte  des  helknisHschen 
Zeitalters  (Bd.  I.  Die  Grundlegung  des  Hellenismus^  1901. 
Leipzig :  Teubner)  of  Dr.  Julius  Kaerst. 

§  7.  There  are  some  convenient  surveys  in  short  compass 
of  periods  of  Greek  history  in  the  "  Epochs  of  Ancient 
History  "  Series  (Longmans).  Sir  GeorSfe  Cox'S  ^*  Athe- 
nian Empire  "  and ''  The  Greeks  and  the  Persians, 
A.  M.  Curteis's  ''  Rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire, 
and  C.  Sankey's  ''Spartan  and  Theban  Suprema- 
cies," are  all  readable  and  competent  summaries,  and  serve 
well  to  bring  out  the  later  vicissitudes  of  Greek  history. 
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Mr.  L.  Whibley's  careful  essay,  "  Political  Parties  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War/'  is  also  helpful  (Cam.  Univ.  Press). 
An  able  though  somewhat  cursory  survey  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  Macedonian  Empire  is  made  by  Professor  Hahaiiy 

under  the  title  "  Alexander's  Empire "  in  the  "  Story 
of  the  Nations  "  Series  (Unwin).  Of  Alexander  there  are 
fuller  studies  by  B.  J.  Wheeler,  "  Alexander  the  Great  ** 
(Heroes  series,  Putnams,  1900),  and  by  T.  A.  Dodge, 
"Great  Captains:  Alexander"  (Boston,  1890). 

§  8.  The  main  ancient  sources  for  Greek  History  are  the 
works  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  Xenophon, 
PoLYBius,  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and  Arrian.  All  are 
available  in  English  trans.  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  and  Plutarch's  Lives  are  to  be  had  in  more  or 
less  good  versions  in  the  Bohn  Classical  Library,  as  well  as 
in  older  editions.  Herodotus,  who  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  ancient  history,  has  been  trans,  with 
copious  notes  and  illustrations  in  the  4-vol.  ed.  of  the 
Rawlinsons  and  Gardner  (Murray,  1875) ;  but  his  treat- 
ment of  Eastern  affairs  should  be  studied  in  the  later  light 
of  Professor  Sayce*s  "Ancient  Empires  of  the  East''(i884)y 
first  printed  as  commentary  with  his  edition  of  the  first  three 
books  (Macmillan).  Mr.  Sayce's  preface,  dwelling  on  the 
untrustworthiness  of  Herodotus,  especially  as  r^ards  Egypt 
and  the  East,  should  be  set  against  the  reiterated  praise  of 
Herodotus  as  beside  Thucydides  by  Mr.  Mahaffy.  The 
best  English  trans,  yet  made  is  perhaps  that  of  Mr.  G. 
Macaulay  (Macmillan,  2  vols.,  1890),  but  Gary's  (Bohn  Lib.) 
is  trustworthy.  Of  Thucydides  the  best  trans,  is  that 
by  Professor  Jowett  (Clarendon  Press,  2  vols.,  1881);  but 
the  version  of  Hobbes  (revised,  Oxford,  1830)  is  strong  and 
impressive.  Polybius,  of  whose  history  only  the  version  of 
Hampton  was  formerly  available  in  English,  has  been 
latterly  trans,  very  competently  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Shuckburgh 
(Macmillan,  1889,  2  vols.),  as  Xenophon  has  partly  been 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Dakyns  (Macmillan,    1890-7  :   three  vols. 
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published  of  four  promised).  Mr.  Capes's  "  History  of  the 
Achaian  League  from  Polybius"  (Macmillan,  1888)  is 
separately  useful.  The  best  rendering  of  Plutarch's 
"  Lives "  is  that  of  George  Long  (Bohn  Lib.,  4  vols.),  but 
the  Langhomes'  version  is  easily  got  at  a  low  price, 
dough's  scholarly  revision  of  the  eighteenth-century  trans. 
(Sampson  Low)  can  be  had  in  5-vol.  and  i-vol. 
editions.  Arrian's  "Anabasis  of  Alexander"  has  been 
very  carefully  trans,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Chinnock  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  1884),  with  useful  annotations.  He  does 
not,  however,  add  the  Indica^  which  may  be  found  in  the 
old  trans,  by  Rooke  (revised  ed.,  in  i  vol.,  181 2); 
and  in  the  work  of  J.  W.  McCrindle,  "  The  Invasion 
of  India  as  Described  by  Arrian"  (Constable,  1896). 
Pausanias's  "Description  of  Greece"  is  well  trans,  in 
the  Bohn  Library.  Aristotle's  "  Politics,"  a  very  important 
historical  source,  has  been  edited,  with  an  able  and  compre- 
hensive introduction,  by  W.  L.  Newman  (Clarendon  Press, 
2  vols.,  1887).  There  is  a  good  trans,  with  notes  by 
£.  Walford  in  the  Bohn  Library.  The  lately  discovered 
fragment  on  the  "Constitution  of  Athens,"  attributed  to 
Aristotle,  has  been  trans,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Dymes  (London : 
Seeley,  1891).  As  to  its  authenticity,  see  Mr.  Mahafiys 
"  Problems  in  Greek  history,"  pp.  1 28-9,  and  Mr.  Wards 
Fowler's  "City  State"  (undermentioned),  p.  126. 

§  9.  In  addition  to  the  various  "  Dictionaries  of  Anti- 
quities "  there  are  several  valuable  compilations  dealing  with 
Uie  political,  religious,  and  social  institutions  of  ancient 
Greece.  Such  old  collections  as  that  of  Potter  (very  good 
in  its  day,  and  re-edited  by  Boyd,  1846)  may  be  regarded  as 
superseded  by  later  and  more  critical  works.  That  of  C.  F. 
Hermann,  "A  Manual  of  the  Political  Anti- 
quities of  Greece,  Historically  Considered" 
(£ng.  tr.,  1836),  is  so  scholarly  that  several  later  revised 
editions  were  brought  out  in  Germany  (last  1884).  A 
later  English  edition,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
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British  Museum,  is  praised  by  Mr.  Mahaffy.  The  work  of 
W.  Wachsmuth,  "Historical  Antiquities  of 
the  Greeks,  with  reference  to  their  Political 
Institutions"  (Eng.  tr.  of  first  pt,  2  vols.,  1837),  is 
still  worth  referring  to  for  its  learning,  though  its  themes 
have  undergone  much  fresh  study.  Among  learned  German 
monographs,  that  on  "The  Public  Economy  of 
Athens,''  by  A.  Boeckh  (Eng.  tr.  by  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  1828,  2  vols.,  better  version  by  A.  Lamb,  Boston, 
1857)  still  maintains  its  importance,  and  has  been  re-edited  in 
Germany  (3te  Aufl.  Berlin,  1886),  though  not  republished 
in  England.  The  most  authoritative  product  of  recent 
German  scholarship  in  the  general  field  of  Greek  anti- 
quities is  that  of  the  late  Professor  Schomann,  of  which 
one  portion  has  been  trans,  in  English  by  Messrs.  Hardy 
and  Mann,  "The  Antiquities  of  Greece"  (vol.  i.) : 
"The  State  "  (Rivingtons,  1880  ;  vol.  ii.  promised,  not  pub- 
lished), and  the  larger  portion  in  French  (Paris :  Picard,  2 
tom,  1884-5).  ^^'  Bosanquet's  trans,  of  the  same  author's 
essay,  "  Athenian  Constitutional  History  "  (Parker,  Oxford, 
1878),  is  worth  reading  for  its  criticism  of  Grote.  A  French 
monograph  of  recognised  value  is  Zes  institutions  sociaUs 
et  U  droit  civil  d  Sparte  by  Claudio  Jannet  (Paris, 
ae  ^dit.  1880),  a  complete  view  of  what  is  known  of  the 
Spartan  constitution;  and  the  results  of  modern  research 
into  Greek  institutions  are  competently  presented  in  Lts 
Institutions  de  la  Greet  Antique  of  Professor  Robiou  (Paris, 
1882,  and  later  editions). 

§  10.  The  culture  history  of  ancient  Greece  is  of  course 
largely  treated  of  in  the  longer  histories  above  mentioned. 
No  decisive  history  of  Greek  civilisation  has  yet  been 
written,  doubtless  because  the  necessary  sociological 
capacity  is  so  seldom  combined  with  the  necessary  special 
knowledge ;  but  a  notable  effort  in  that  direction  is  the 
massive  and  original  work  of  Jakob  Burckhardt,  Grie-  ^ 
ehische   Culturgesehiehte^   posthumously  published  (3  Bde. 
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1898-1900).  Thirlwall,  Grote,  Curtius,  Diiruy,  and 
Duncker,  howerer,  all  throw  light  on  the  problem ;  and 
Professor  Mahaffy  has  dealt  both  brightly  and  learnedly,  if 
unscientifically,  with  some  of  its  surface  phases  in  his 
series  of  volumes,  "  Social  Life  in  Ancient  Greece  "  (Mac- 
millan,  7th  ed.  current),  "  Greek  Life  and  Thought  from 
the  Age  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Conquest''  (same 
pub.,  1887),  "The  Greek  World  under  Roman  Sway" 
(same,  1890),  and  "Problems  in  Greek  History"  (same, 

1893).    His  little  history  primer  of ''  Greek  Antiquities  " 

(MacmiUan)  puts  a  great  deal  of  information  very  judi- 
ciously and  readably  in  small  space,  and  should  be  read 
by  beginners.  The  "Sketch  of  the  Political  History 
of  Ancient  Greece,"  by  the  eminent  German  historian 
Hebren  (£ng.  tr.  1829),  has  a  certain  breadth  of  view  in 
which  it  is  perhaps  excelled  by  no  later  work;  and  its 
sociology,  though  in  many  respects  "  pre-positive,"  is 
not   below    the    average    of   more    recent    work.      The 

interesting  work  of  Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler,  "The  City 
state  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans"  (Macmillan: 

"  Manuals  for  Students  "  Series),  is  a  sympathetic  attempt  to 
estimate  the  political  and  civilising  forces  in  Greek  history ; 
and  is  instructive  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  weakened  by  the 
habit  of  explaining  national  tendencies  in  terms  of  them- 
selves. It  proceeds  upon  some  later  research  than  was  open 
to  M.  FusTEL  DS  CouLANGES  in  the  composition 
of  his  famous  work,  La  Ciii  Antique  (8i^me  ^dit.  1880 ; 
Eng.  tr.  Boston,  U.S.,  1874),  but  is  less  learned  and 
original,  and  only  in  some  respects  shows  an  advance  on 
the  sociology  of  the  French  scholar.  The  two  books 
together  will  suffice  to  give  a  fair  conception  of  the  life  of 
the  ancient  Greek  States  as  organisms.      Professor  A.  J. 

Grant's  ''  Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles'*  (Murray, 

1893 :  Univ.  Ext.  series)  is  a  work  of  great  value ;  and  Mr. 
W.W.  Lloyd's  "Age  of  Pericles"  (1875,  2  vob.)  has  consider- 
able critical  merit  despite  its  crude  style.    The  volume  of 
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essays  by  various  writers,  entitled  "Hellenica,"  edited  by 
Dr.  Abbott  (Rivingtons,  1880),  has  some  interest  in  this 
connection ;  and  the  Kulturbilder  aus  Hellas  und  Ram  of 
Hermann  Goll  (Leipzig,  2te  Aufl.  3  Bde.,  186^72)  are 
well   worth    study   by   readers  of  German.     Guhl   and 

Koner's    ''Life    of   the    Greeks    and    Romans'* 

is  accessible  in  English  trans,  (by  F.  Hueffer:  Chatto 
and  Windus),  and  constitutes  a  valuable  repertory  of  exact 
information  on  ancient  life ;  though  it  lacks  the  material 
accumulated  by  modem  research  since  Schliemann. 

§  II.  Greek  History  under  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
down  to  modem  times,  has  been  fully,  and  in  many 
respects  ably,  written  by  the  late  George  Finlav  in 
his  "History  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by 
the  Romans  to  the  Present  Time"  (revised,  ex- 
tended, and  partly  re-written  ed.,  edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer, 
Clarendon  Press,  7  vols.).  Its  leanings  to  the  orthodox 
view  of  religious  history  have  won  it  perhaps  undue 
academic  praise.  A  convenient  History  of  Byzantilini 
in  small  compass  is  that  of  Mr.  Oman  in  the  Story  of 
the  Nations  Series  (Unwin) ;  and  for  the  medieval  period 
there  is  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  Rede  Lecture, 
"Byzantine  History  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages"  (Mac- 
milan,  1900).  Of  foreign  histories  the  most  important  are  Pro- 
fessor Hertzberg's  Geschichte  Griechenlands 
sett  dem  Absterben  des  antiken  Lebens  bis 
zur  Gegenwart  (4  Bde.,  Gotha,  1876-9),  in  the  volu- 
minous Geschichte  der  europdischen  Staaten  begun  (1830) 
under  the  editorship  of  Heeren  and  others;  the  same 
scholar's  Geschichte  der  Byzantiner  und  des 
Osmanischen  Reiches  bis  gegen  Ende  des  sechszehnien 
Jahrhunderts  in  Oncken's  illustrated  Aiigemeine  Geschichte 
(Berlin,  1883);  and  the  valuable  Geschichte  der 
Stadt  Athen  im  Mittelalter  of  Ferdinand 
Gregorovius  (Stuttgart,  1889,  2  Bde.).  In  Professor 
Mahafiys  "Rambles  and  Studies    in  Greece"  (4th  ed., 
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1892)  will  be  found  a  chapter  on  Medieval  Greece,  as  well 
as  much  interesting  matter  on  ancient  and  modem  Greek 
conditions. 

§  12.  In  so  far  as  the  affairs  and  social  conditions  of 
modem  Greece  are  not  covered  by  Finlay's  history,  the 
student  may  seek  further  information  from  such  works  as 
Murray's  and  Baedeker's  Handbooks  and  the  Guide 
Joanne  for  Athens.  Edmond  About's  La  GrUe  Coniem- 
paraine  (£ng.  tr.  about  1856)  is  bright  and  interesting,  but 
not  very  just,  and  is  already  a  generation  old.  Later  and 
more  sympathetic  expositions  are  those  of  Professor  Jebb» 
in  his  **  Modern  Greece :  Two  Lectures ''  (MacmiUan, 
1880);  of  Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant,  in  his  "New  Greece" 
(Cassell),  and  "  Greece  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  (Unwin, 
1897);  and  of  M.  L£on  Hugonnet,  in  his  La  Grice 
Nouvelle :  VHelUnisnUy  son  ivolution  et  son  avenir  (Paris, 
Corbeil,  1884). 


Course  XVI. 
NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

v.— ROME  (ANCIENT  ITALY) 

§  I.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient  Roman  State,  though 
involved  in  the  total  history  of  Italy,  constitutes  a  specific 
history,  of  which  the  scope  extends  far  beyond  the  Italian 
peninsula,  and  is  for  many  reasons  to  be  studied  as  a  sepa- 
rate whole,  considered  as  growing  out  of  the  prehistoric  life 
of  the  Italic  peoples,  and  ending  with  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  the  fifth  century.  Every  reader  sets  out 
with  some  ideas  on  the  subject ;  but  those  who  wish,  on  a 
slight  basis,  to  extend  and  systematise  their  knowledge  will 
do  well  to  begin  with  the  little  primer  of  the  late  Bishop 
Creigrhton,  *'Rome/'  in  Green's  Series  of  Historical 
Primers  (Macmillan),  and  to  keep  by  them  some  such  bird's- 
eye  view  as  the  "Skeleton  Outline  of  Roman  History," 
chronologically  arranged,  of  Mr.  P.  E.  Matheson  (Riving- 
tons).  After  a  perusal  of  such  a  short  survey  of  Roman 
begiimings  as  the  *^ Early  Rome"  of  Professor  Ihne  (in 
Longmans'  "  Epochs  of  Ancient  History  "  Series),  a  good  if 
not  very  animated  survey,  the  reader  may  profitably  turn  to 

the   ''Outlines  of   Roman  History"  of   Professor 

PeUiam  (Percival,  1893) — an  expansion  of  his  article  in  the 
EncyclopcMtia  Britannica.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  highly 
competent  condensed  account  of  the  results  of  modem 
investigation.    Another  good  compendium  abreast  of  the 

latest  researches  is  the  ''  History  of  the  Romans  "  of 

Mr.  R.  F.  Horton  (Rivingtons,  1885).  This  covers  the 
ground  from  the  legendary  period  to  the  establishment  of 
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the  empire  by  Augustus,  and  is  accompanied  by  several 
good  maps.  Less  up  to  date,  but  still  useful  to  the  general 
reader,  are  the  "General  History  of  Rome,"  by  Dean 
Merivale  (Longmans),  a  fluent  and  readable  if  not  a  pro- 
found performance,  and  the  "  Student's  Rome "  of  Dean 
LiDDELL  (Murray,  new  ed.  1882),  which  is  specially  praise- 
worthy for  its  quantity  of  facts,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
illustrations.  Professor  Pelham's  work,  however,  is  the 
more  interesting  in  virtue  of  its  broad  sociological  treatment. 
Those  with  leisure  for  a  somewhat  fuller  study  of  the  pre- 
Imperial  period  will  find  their  advantage  in  reading  the 
lucid,  exact,  and  attractive  "History  of  Rome  to 
the  Battle  of  Actium,"  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh  (Macmillan,  1 894). 

§  2,  There  is  no  standard  genera/  history  of  Rome  by  an 
English  author  comparable  to  the  Greek  histories  of  Grotb 
and  Thirlwall,  though  there  are  several  good  works  on 
periods.  The  works  of  last  century,  such  as  Ferguson's 
"  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,"  are  now  of  little  value, 
and  no  time  should  be  spent  over  them.  A  new  period  in 
Roman  historiography  begins  in  the  nineteenth  century  with 
NiEBUHR,  who,  accepting  the  destructive  criticism  of  the 
narratives  of  Livy  which  had  been  begun  two  centuries  ago, 
and  carried  far  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Beaufort,  set 
about  constructing  a  true  history.  The  result  is  still  partly 
under  dispute,  some  of  Niebuhr's  positions  being  discarded, 
while  his  method  is  still  applied  by  some  writers.  Those 
who  care  to  make  a  fairly  thorough  study  of  Roman  history 
must  therefore  still  read  him  ;  and  those  who  do  so  will  find 
him  at  all  times  interesting.  His  "  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Rome"  (ed.  in  English,  3rd  ed.,  1852 ;  another  edition 
by  Schmitz,  3rd  ed.,  in  i  vol.,  1870)  is  a  somewhat  jerky  and 
ill-composed  series,  but  abounds  in  interesting  criticism,  and 
has  a  peculiar  quality  of  nearness  to  the  events  and  persons 
discussed.  His  "  History  of  Rome,"  trans,  (vols.  i.  and  ii.) 
by   Hare    and    Thirlwall    (the   trans,  is   notable    for   its 
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tacit  attempt  to  reform  spelling  at  several  points),  and 
(vol.  iii.)  Smith  and  Schmitz,  passed  through  several  editions 
(last  1859,  3  vols.).  It  also  is  discursive,  but  more  con- 
tinuous, and  may  be  taken  as  the  decisive  expression  of 
Niebuhr's  views  on  Roman  history.  (The  first  edition — 
181 2  :  Eng.  tr.  1827 — is  entirely  superseded.)  An  Epitome 
of  it  by  Travers  Twiss  (1836)  is  serviceable.  In  criticism 
of  Niebuhr's  methods  and  conclusions  should  be  read  the 
scholarly  work  of  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  ''An 
Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early 
Roman  History"  (1855,  2  vols.),  in  which  it  is  argued 
that  the  history  in  question  must  always  remain  conjectural. 
Lewis,  however,  has  been  proved  to  be  badly  mistaken  as  to 
the  possibility  of  deciphering  hierogl3rphics  (see  Dr.  Mahafiy's 
strictures  in  his  **  Prolegomena  to  Ancient  History  " ;  and 
compare  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  abr.  ed., 
p.  xxxvii.) ;  and  his  scepticism  as  to  early  Roman  history 
being  ever  cleared  up  in  any  degree  is  perhaps  excessive.  In 
any  case,  while  several  of  Niebuhr*s  conclusions  have  been 
abandoned,  later  writers  have  attempted  reconstructions  on 
somewhat  similar  lines. 

§  3.  There  are,  to  begin  with,  a  Niebuhr  school  and  a 
Mommsen  school.  Dr.  Mahaffy  writes  (pref.  to  Eng.  tr.  of 
Duruy) :  "  The  broad  difference  between  the  older  school 
of  Niebuhr  and  that  of  Mommsen  is  this,  that  while 
Niebuhr  sifts  tradition  and  tries  to  infer  from  it  what  are 
the  real  facts  of  early  Roman  history,  Mommsen  only  uses 
tradition  to  corroborate  the  inferences  drawn  concerning 
early  Roman  history  from  an  analysis  of  the  traditional 
facts  and  usages    still   surviving   in   historical   days,  and 

explained  as  survivals  by  critical   Roman   historians 

Such  researches  are  naturally  only  of  value  in  reconstructing 
early  constitutional  history."  On  the  whole,  Mommsen 's 
"History  of  Rome"  (Eng.  tr.  by  Dickson.  Bentley  : 
rev.  ed.  5  vols.  1894,  which  does  not  include  "  The  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman   Empire,"  2   vols.  1886),  is  nearly 
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as  much  open  as  Niebuhr's  to  the  charge  of  arbitrari- 
ness in  the  matter  of  narrative,  and  much  more  so  in  the 
matter  of  sociological  criticism.  Few  readers  can  follow 
its  judgments  of  men  and  policy  with  any  confidence. 
The  author's  attitude  may  be  generalised  by  the  terms 
"  Caesarism  "  and  "  Bismarckism."  It  is,  however,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  historical  works  of  modem  times,  and 
must  be  reckoned  with  by  those  who  desire  to  study  Roman 
history  thoroughly.  The  Epitome  in  one  volume,  designed 
for  the  use  of  schools,  has  necessarily  more  of  the  demerits 
than  of  the  merits  of  the  original.  Mommsen  may  pro- 
fitably be  checked  by  the  writings  of  Professor  W  i  l  h  e  l  m 
I H N E,  whose  "History  of  Rome"  (Eng.  ed.,  by  the 
author,  apparently  not  complete,  1871-82,  5  vols.)  is  an 
eminently  learned,  trustworthy,  and  judicial  narrative,  and 
supplies  a  considerable  amount  of  real  explanation  of  the 
course  of  Roman  history,  though  not  without  some  merely 
theological  and  verbal  generalisation.  Perhaps  the  best 
general  history  of  Rome  in  English  is  the  trans,  of  the 
great  French  work  of  Duruv  under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  Mahafiy  (London :  Kelly,  6  vols.,  4to,  1883-86), 
which  is  a  splendid  repertory  of  archaeological  and  other 
illustrations,  as  well  as  an  excellent  literary  performance, 
more  animated  than  Ihne's,  and  more  just  than  Mommsen's. 
Like  Ihne's,  and  unlike  Mommsen's,  it  gives  copious 
references.  It  is,  unfortunately,  published  only  in  an 
expensive  form  in  English.  A  composite  general  history 
was  produced  as  part  of  the  Encyclopadia  MetropolitancL^ 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  and  a  number  of  other  writers  (2nd 
ed.,  1853 ;  3  vols.),  the  first  volume  giving  the  history  of 
the  Republic;  the  second  that  of  the  Empire;  and  the 
third  that  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Empire.  Though, 
however,  a  number  of  good  scholars  collaborated  in  the 
work,  it  lacks  interest  by  reason  of  the  prevailing  stiffness  of 
the  style,  and  is  not  now  to  be  recommended. 

§  4.  The  principal  general  histories  of  Rome  by  French 
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and  German  writers  have  been,  as  above  noted,  trans, 
into  English.  One  German  history  of  great  merit,  how- 
ever, not  hitherto  trans.,  is  the  Romische  Geschichte 
of  Dr.  A.  ScHWEGLER  (3  vols.,  1853-58),  continued  by 
O.  Clason. 

§  5.  While  Rome  or  Latium  is  originally  only  a  district 
of  Italy,  it  is  with  the  literature  of  Rome  that  the  written 
history  of  Italy  begins.  Of  the  much  older  civilisation  of 
Etruria  the  written  history  is  lost,  and  we  can  form 
only  fragmentary  notions  from  the  archaeological  remains 
and  the  few  details  preserved  by  the  Roman  historians. 
What  is  known  is  conveniently  summarised  in  the  articles  on 
Etruria  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannka^  by  Herr  Deecke 
and  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray.  The  difficult  problems  as  to  the 
origins  of  the  Etruscan  language  and  race  are  discussed  in 
the  comprehensive  German  work  of  Corssen,  Die 
Sprache  der  Etrusker  (Leipzig,  1874-5).  This 
again  is  followed  by  the  works  of  Deecke,  Corssen  und  die 
Sprache  der  Etruscer  (Stuttgart,  1875)  and  Etruscische 
Forschungen  (1876).  The  early  work  of  K.  O.  Miiller 
(1828),  entitled  Die  Etruscer ^  has  been  found  deserving  of  a 
new  edition  (Stuttgart,  1877).  Mr.  John  Eraser's  "  The 
Etruscans :  Were  they  Celts  ?"  (Edin.,  Maclachlan  and 
Stewart:  London,  Simpkin  &  Marshall,  1879)  is  a  wholly 
philological  inquiry.  The  general  problem  is  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  "Etruscan  Researches"  (Murray, 
1874) ;  but  as  to  his  views  compare  the  strictures  in  the 
"Etruscan  Bologna"  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  (1876; 
Smith,  Elder),  which  contains  some  interesting  archaeological 
details ;  as  does  the  "  Tour  of  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria," 
by  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray  (2d  ed.,  1841),  which  has  some 
noteworthy  coloured  illustrations.  The  general  reader, 
however,  will  find  Etruscan  matters,  and  other  questions  of 
Italian  race  origins,  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  the  leading 
histories  of  Rome.  For  the  fullest  ethnological  inquiries, 
apart  from  Corssen  and  Deeke,  see  the  works  specified  at 
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the  end  of  Section  8  in  the  subsequent  course  on  the 
History  of  Italy. 

§  6.  Works  dealing  with  portions  of  Roman  history 
are  abundant.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
manual  of  Professor  Ihne  on  **  Early  Rome,"  Long- 
mans'  ''Epochs"  Series  includes  other  able  and  reliable 

period  surveys— viz.,  **Rome  and  Carthagre,"  by 
R.  Bosworth  Smith;  ''The  Gracchi,  Marios, 
and  Sulla,"  by  A.  H.  Beesly;  ''The  Roman 
Triumvirates,"  by  Dean  Herivale ;  and  "  The  Early 
Roman  Empire"  and  "The  Roman  Empire  of  the 

Second  Century "  (otherwise  "  The  Age  of  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines  "),  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes.  Michelbt's 
"History  of  the  Roman  Republic"  (Eng.  trs.  Bohn)  is 
more  brilliant  than  weighty,  but  is  well  calculated  to  rouse 
an  interest  in  Roman  history.  The  English  trans,  is 
unsatisfactory.  Arnold's  "History  of  Rome*' 
(3  vols.  1838-43)  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  but  is  followed  by  two  volumes  of  his  contribu- 
tions to   the   Encyclopedia   MetropoHtana   reprinted  as  a 

"History  of  the  Later  Roman  Commonwealth and  of 

the  Reign  of  Augustus,  with  a  Life  of  Trajan"  (1845),  the 
whole  constituting  a  work  of  solid  literary  and  critical  merit. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  English  on  a  period  of 

Roman  history  is ''  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic," 

by  Dean  Herlvale  (Longmans),  which  is  specially  well 
worth  study  as  showing  the  social  causes  of  the  decline. 
The  same  period  is  treated  with  great  industry,  fulness,  and 
minuteness,  though  with  little  attractiveness,  in  "The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic," 
by  George  Long  (Bell,  1866,  5  vols.). 

§  7.  For  the  Imperial  period  the  leading  English  history 
is  Dean  Merivale's  "History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire"  (Longmans,  7  vols.;  cheaper  ed., 
8  vols.),  which,  save  for  its  diffuseness,  has  all  the  literary 
merit  of  his  shorter  work,  but  less  sociological  value,  dealing 
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as  it  does  with  mere  court  history.  The  author's  bias 
of  creed  also  affects  his  historical  conceptions.  There  are 
two  leading  German  histories  of  the  Imperial  period,  the 
Geschichte  des  rbmischen  Kaiserreichs  of 
Professor  G.  F.  H  s  r  t  z  b  e  r  g,  in  the  Aligemeine  Geschichte^ 
edited  by  Oncken  (Berlin,  1880;  i  thick  vol,  with  many 
illustrations),  which  comes  down  to  the  close  of  the  Western 
Empire,  and  the  Geschichte  der  rbmischen 
Kaiserzeit  of  Hermann  Schiller  (Gotha, 
2  Bande,  1883),  of  which  the  second  volume  comes  down  to 
the  accession  of  Diokletian.  The  latter  is  specially  impor- 
tant to  students  in  respect  of  its  copious  references. 

§  8.  Every  student  of  later  Roman  history  must  turn  to 
the  great  work  of  Gibbon,  the  "History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
which,  after  a  century  of  study  and  criticism,  remains 
an  acknowledged  monument  of  scholarship  and  judgment 
No  history  yet  written  can  compare  with  it  for  breadth  of 
range,  and  few  for  sagacity  of  interpretation.  Of  the 
older  editions  the  best  annotated  is  that  in  the  Bohn 
Library;  the  standard  edition  is  now  that  of  Professor 
Bury  (Methuen,  7  vols.).  Some  of  Gibbon's  more  modem 
sources  are  also  still  worth  consulting  by  special  students, 
in  particular  Tillemont's  great  Histoire  des  Empereurs 
(1701),  and  Beaufort's  Histoire  de  la  RiptUflique  Ramaine 
(1766),  which  was  pronounced  by  Professor  Spalding 
"  exceedingly  useful."  The  period  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Empire  is  more  briefly  treated  of  in  the  praiseworthy 

UtUe  work  of  Sismondl,  ''  A  History  of  the  Fall  of 

the  Roman  Empire"  (1834,  2  vols.:  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia). For  the  closing  period  of  the  Western  Empire  the 
Ridts  de  l^histoire  ramaine  au  V*  Silcle  of  Thierry 
(i860)  is  useful,  being  both  learned  and  interesting.  A 
more  recent  work  of  importance  is  the  ^^Italy  and  her 
Invaders"  of  Dr.  T.  Hodgkin  (Clarendon  Press, 
4  vols.,  1880,  etc.),  which  deals  fully  with  the  Teutonic 
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invasions  from  the  year  375.  The  admirable  "History 
of  the  Later  Roman  Empire"  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
B  u  R  Y  (Macmillan,  1889;  2  vols)  mainly  deals  with  what 
is  commonly  known  as  Byzantine  history,  "  from  Arcadius 
to  Irene."  While,  however,  he  decides  that,  "as  the 
historian  of  modem  England  may  leave  the  details  of 
Indian  affairs  to  the  special  historian  of  India,  so  a  general 
historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  may,  after  the  fifth  century, 
leave  the  details  of  Italian  affairs  to  the  special  historian  of 
Italy,"  Mr.  Bury  really  does  devote  a  number  of  chapters  to 
Italian  affairs,  and  very  good  chapters  they  are.  Indeed, 
his  work  as  a  whole  is  not  only  an  able  history,  but  one  of 
high  literary  merit.  For  the  special  study  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  further  guidance  will  be  found  in  our  previous 
Course  of  Study  on  Greece. 

§  9.  Among  the  multitude  of  monographs  on  Roman 
history,  works  on  the  reigns  of  particular  emperors  have 
perhaps  the  greatest  general  interest.  Of  these  there  are 
many,  chiefly  in  French  and  German.  Mr.  J.  A.  Froxjdb's 
"Caesar:  a  Sketch"  (Longmans)  is  well  known  for  its 
brilliance,  its  Carlylese  standpoint,  and  its  abundant 
inaccuracy.  The  work  compiled  by  or  for  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  better  in  some  respects;  and  the 
continuation  of  that  by  Colonel  Stoffel  Histoire  de 
Cisar :  Guerre  Civile  (Paris,  1887;  2  tom.  4to)  is  a 
careful  military  study.  In  Les  Gestes  de  Dieu  Auguste 
d^aprh  V  inscription  du  Temple  d*  Amy  re  (Vienne,  1889) 
Mr.  A.  Allmer  gives  solid  documentary  matter.  Of 
Tiberius  there  is  a  good  but  somewhat  heavy  German  study 
by  Herr  Adolf  Stahr,  Tiberius:  Leben^ Regierung^ 
Charakter  (Berlin,  new  ed.,  1885).  In  English  there  is  the 
excellent  short  sketch  of  Professor  E.  S.  Beesly  in  his 

''Catiline,    Clodlus,    and   Tiberius"  (Chapman  & 

Hall,  1878),  three  unpretending  essays  well  worth  reading. 
More  elaborate  are  the  Essai  sur  le  rigne  de  Trajan  of 
M.  C.  de  la  Berge  (Paris,   1877)  and  the  able  work  of 
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Ferdinand  Grbgorovius  on  Der  Kaiser 
Hadrian  und  seine  Zeit  (3te  Aufl.,  1884,  Eng.  tr.  Mac- 
millan,  1898).  Kenan's  Marc-Aurile  (Eng.  tr.  Triibner)  is 
a  study  mainly  of  the  religious  conditions  of  the  period,  but 
is  none  the  less  interesting.  On  the  same  emperor  there 
are  several  English  essays,  notably  one  by  Mr.  F.  W.  H. 
Myers  in  his  "  Essays :  Classical."  Two  works  have  in 
recent  years  been  written  on  Septimius  Severus,  the  Essai 
sur  la  vie  de  Septime  SSvlre  of  A.  de  Ceuleneer  (Li^ge, 
1884)  and  the  Geschichte  des  Kaisers  JL  Septimius  Severus 
of  C.  FucHS  (Wien,  1884.  Heft.  5  of  Untersuckungen  aus 
der  alien  Geschichte).  The  older  work  of  Preuss  on  Kaiser 
Diokletian  und  seine  2^t  (Leipsic,  1869)  has  admitted 
merit.  Among  the  later  emperors,  Julian  has  had  most 
biographers.  In  addition  to  the  life  compiled  by  Bletterib 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  are  the  works  of  Neander, 
"  The  Emperor  Julian  and  his  Generation  "  (Eng.  tr.,  1850) ; 
of  Rode,  Geschichte  der  Reaction  Kaiser  Julians  gegen  die 
Christliche  Kirche  (Jena,  1877);  of  G.  H.  RendalU 
**  The  Emperor  Julian  :  Paganism  and  Christianity " 
(Hulsean  Essay  for  1876),  and  others.  There  is  a  good 
Etude  sur  Julien  prefixed  to  the  French  trans,  of  his  works 
by  M.  Talbot  (Paris,  1863).     For  the  important  period 

of  Justinian,    Lord  Hahon's   ''Life  of  Belisarius" 

(2d  ed.  1848)  is  still  a  good  authority.  Of  Theodosius 
there  is  a  modem  German  study,  Der  Kaiser  Theodosius  der 
Grosse,  by  A.  GOldenpenning  (Halle,  1878);  and  Dr. 
Hodgkin's  study  of  Theodoric  the  Goth  (Putnam's 
"  Heroes  "  series)  is  a  good  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
subversion  of  the  old  empire  by  the  northern  invaders. 

§  10.  On  the  details  of  Roman  administration  there  are 
many  modem  treatises.  One  of  the  best  in  English  is  Mr. 
W.  T.  Arnold's  "The  Roman  System  of  Pro- 
vincial Administration"  (Macmillan,  1879),  which 
will  supply  abundant  clues  to  the  student.  Some  scholarly 
treatises  on  matters  of  Roman  political  history  have  been 
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published  by  the  French  School  at  Athens — viz.,  Les  Trans- 
formations de  ritalie  sous  les  EmpereurSy  by  C.  Jullian 
(1884) ;  Les  Origines  du  sinat  romain,  by  G.  Block  (1883); 
and  Le  Sinat  romain  depuis  Dioclitieny  by  C.  Lecrivain. 
Of  great  value  and  importance  is  the  copious  work  of  P. 
WiLLEMS,  Le  Sinat  de  la  RipubHque  (Paris,  1885,  3  torn.). 
Another  useful  research  is  that  of  M.  P.  Guiraud,  Les 
Assemblies  provinciales  dans  P Empire  (Paris,  1887). 

§  II.  For  Roman  antiquities  in  general  the  "Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  edited  by  Dr.  William 
Smith  and  Messrs.  Wayte  and  Marindin  (Murray,  3d.  ed., 
enlarged,  2  vols.  1891)  is  the  most  up-to-date  English 
manual.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  in  point  of  copiousness, 
however,  to  the  great  Handbuch  der  romischen  AlterthUmer 
of  Marquardt  and  Mommsen  (Leipzig,  3te  Aufl.  1887, 
etc.),  which  is  trans,  in  French,  but  not  in  English.  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionaries  of  "Greek  and  Roman  Geography" 
and  "  Biography  and  Mythology  "  are  also  standard  works, 
though  not  abreast  of  the  latest  research.  Ramsay's 
*•  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities  "  (Griffin),  which  superseded 
the  earlier  work  of  Adams,  is  a  repertory  of  great  learning, 
but  necessarily  lacking  note  of  the  discoveries  made  through 
the  recovery  of  inscriptions  during  the  past  generation.  Of 
French  manuals  there  are  several,  notably  the  Manuel  des 
institutions  romaines  of  A.  Bouch^-Leclercq  (Paris,  1886) 
and  Les  Institutions  de  Pancienne  Rome^  by  Professors 
RoBiou  and  Delaunay  (Paris,  1884-88,  3  tom.).  Two 
good  recent  German  manuals  are  the  Romische  Privatsalter- 
tiimer  of  M.  Z6ller  (Breslau,  1887)  and  the  Romische 
Alterthumer  oi  Ludwig  Lange  (Berlin,  1876-9;  3te  Aufl., 
2  Bde.),  a  work  of  great  learning.  F.  Bernh6ft's  Stat  und 
Recht  der  romischen  Konigszeit  (Stuttgart,  1882)  is  a  recent 
monograph  of  importance,  as  is  the  Recherches  sur  le  colanat 
romain  of  the  late  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  (Paris,  1885), 
which  brings  a  searching  criticism  to  bear  on  an  important 
point  of  Roman  sociology. 
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§  12.  The  life  of  ancient  Rome  may  further  be  studied  in 
works  dealing  with  social  as  apart  from  political  history. 

Of  these  Ouhl  and  Koner's  ''Life  of  the  Greeks 

and  Romans  "  (£ng.  tr.,  Chatto  &  Windus)  is  one  of  the 
most  readily  helpful.  The  smaller  and  less  systematic  work 
of  A.  J.  Church,  "  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero " 
(Seeley,  1884),  is  interesting.  Of  similar  scope  are  the 
works  of  M.  Pelisson,  Lcs  Ramains  au  temps  de  Pline  le 
Jeune  (Paris,  1882),  and  of  J.  Jung,  Leben  und  Sitten  der 
Ronur  in  der  Kaiserzeit  (1883-4,  2  Bde:  Das  Wissen  der 
Gegenwart  Series).  A  very  valuable  constitutional  history 
of  Rome  down  to  the  Empire  has  been  compiled  from 
the  Romische  Altertkumer  of  Ludwig  Lange  by  MM. 
Berthelot  and  Didier  under  the  title  Histoire 
Intirieure  de  Rome^  jusqu^h  la  bataille 
d^  Ac  Hum  (Paris,  Leroux,  1885-88,  2  tom.).  There  is 
perhaps  no  better  means  of  studying  the  growth  and 
dissolution  of  the  Republic  from  the  point  of  view  of 
political  science. 

§  13.  Verging  on  the  special  study  of  Roman  literature 
are  a  number  of  readable  monographs  such  as  the  Ciciron 
et  ses  Amis  of  M.  Gaston  Boissier  (3e  ^dit.  Paris,  1875). 
The  discussion  which  turns  round  the  personality  of  Cicero 
(on  which  see  Professor  Beesly's  essay  on  "  Catiline,"  in  vol. 
above  cited)  is  further  dealt  with  in  the  work  of  E.  P. 
DuBOis-GucHAN,  Rome  et  Ciciron  (Paris,  1880).  The 
orations  and  letters  of  Cicero  (orations  tr.  in  Bohn  Lib.; 
old  tr.  of  Letters,  rep.  1840)  throw  many  lights  on  events. 

§  14.  The  ancient  writers  on  Roman  history  may  be  best 
read  in  the  light  of  modem  critical  research.  Taken  as 
they  stand,  they  would  frequently  mislead,  were  it  only  in 
so  far  as  they  deal  with  matter  already  ancient  for  them, 
in  regard  to  which  they  had  no  exact  documentary  know- 
ledge, and  were  at  the  mercy  of  tradition.  But  the  ancient 
historians  must  always  be  read  by  those  who  want  to 
realise  aright  the  spirit  of  antiquity.     For  Roman  history, 
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LiVY  (£ng.  tr.  Bohn)  is  the  pre-eminent  authority,  so  far  as 
he  goes.  The  shortcomings  and  incredibilities  of  his  work 
wiU  be  found  discussed  in  Niebuhr  and  several  other  of  the 
leading  modem  historians ;  and  in  particular  in  the  mono- 
graph of  M,  Taine,  Essai  sur  Tite  Live  (Paris  :  Hachette). 
Tacitus  is  trans,  in  the  Bohn  Library  (2  vols.) ;  but  better 
by  Messrs.  Church  and  Brobribb  (Macmillan).  On  the 
obscure  and  neglected  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Annals  and  the  Histories  of  Tacitus,  careful  students  should 
consult  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Ross,  "Tacitus  and 
Bracciolini :  the  Annals  Forged  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  " 
(1878) ;  and  those  of  M.  Hochart,  De  Vauthenticiti  des 
Annales  et  des  Histoires  de  Tacite  (Paris :  Thorin,  1890), 
and  Nouvelles  Considerations  au  sujet  des  Annates  et  des 
Histoires  de  Tacite  (1894).  For  the  lives  of  the  Caesars 
down  to  Domitian,  Suetonius  (Eng.  tr.  in  Bohn  Lib.)  is  a 
prime  authority.  Sallust,  CiESAR,  Florus,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Justin,  and  Eutropius 
are  all  trans.  (Bohn  Lib.),  but  there  are  no  current  English 
versions  of  Dio  Cassius  and  Dionvsius  of  Halicamassus, 
of  whom  the  latter  supplies  much  legendary  and  mytho- 
logical matter.  Nor  is  there  a  trans,  of  the  '^  Augustan  " 
Histories,  by  six  writers,  covering  the  lives  of  the  emperors 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  Hadrian  to  Carinus.  For  certain 
portions  of  Roman  history  resort  must  be  had  to  Polybius 
(tr.  by  Shuckburgh,  Macmillan)  and  Plutarch  (Lives  tr. 
by  Long  in  Bohn  Lib.,  4  vols.  Another  ed.,  revised  by 
Clough,  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  5  vols.).  Other  prime 
authorities,  in  particular  the  ever-accumulating  mass  of 
recovered  inscriptions,  of  which  there  is  a  great  edition  by 
Mommsen,  can  readily  be  traced  by  students  from  the  lead- 
ing modem  works. 

§  15.  Such  special  study  involves  close  and  fresh  analysis 
of  the  ancient  compilations  which  have  come  down  to  us 
with  an  eye  to  their  sources ;  and  this  has  been  gone  about 

by  several  continental  writers.    Among  these  are  J.  C. 

o 
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VoLLGRAFF,  "Greek  writers  of  Ronuui  History"  (in 
English,  Leiden,  t88o);  M.  Sckuitz,  QueUenkunde  de» 
rimhchen  Geshtchte  (Gutersloh,  1881);  F.  Beckurts,  Zur 
QueUtnkritik  dei  Tacitus,  Suelon,  und  Caistus  Dio  (Braun- 
schweig, 1880);  and  A.  Baumgarten,  Ueder  dit  QuelUn 
des  Cassius  Dio  (Tiibingen,  iSSo).  For  Roman  chronology 
Clinton's  FasH  Somani  is  still  a  high  authority ;  but  the 
£omische  Chromolope  of  N.  Matzat  (Berlin,  1883)  gives 
some  later  results. 
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NATIONAL   AND   RACIAL  HISTORIES 

VL-ITALY 

S  I.  The  history  of  Italy,  like  that  of  Germany,  is  for  the 
most  part  rather  the  story  of  a  country  and  people  than  of 
a  nation ;  and  strictly  includes  that  of  ancient  Rome.  It 
is  so  treated  in  the  work  of  Spalding  on  "  Italy  and  the 
Italian  Islands "  (mentioned  in  Course  XL  §  9),  which  is 
not  yet  superseded.  There  is,  indeed,  no  adequate  history 
of  Italy  in  English.  Those  seeking  a  brief  account  will  find 
a  good  one  in  the  "Italy"  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt 
(Macmillan's  Historical  Course  for  Schools) ;  and  another 
— somewhat  out  of  date,  but  still  worth  reading — in 
SiSHONDi's  short  "History  of  the  Italian  RepubUcs" 
(Cabinet  CyclopEedia,  1832),  with  which  may  be  read  the 
same  author's  "  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  "  (a  vols.,  same 
series).  There  is  real  merit  in  the  "  Compendium  of  Italian 
History,"  adapted  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Morell  from  the  Italian  work 
of  Bosco  (Longmans,  1881),  but  its  quarto  shape  makes  it 
gratuitously  inconvenient  to  handle.  Miss  E.  M.  Sewell's 
"Outline  History  of  Italy"  (Longmans,  1895)  is  very  slight 
The  "History  of  Italy,"  by  Colonel  Proctkr  (and  ed., 
1844),  does  not  represent  the  results  of  nineteenth-century 
research.  The  standard  Italian  Storta  dtgli  ItaUani  of 
Cesare  Cantu  (Torino,  1874-77,  15  tom.)  has  not  been 
trans.;  neither  have  the  eleven  quarto  volumes  of  the 
Storia  paUtiea  tPIlaUa,  edited  by  Professor  ViUari  (Milano, 
1875-81);  but  SisMOHDi's  great  Hiiioire  dts 
ripubliqutt  italiennis  (rev.  ed.  1836,  16  torn.)  is 
195 
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in  French.  In  German  the  Geschtckte  ven  Italitn 
or  H.  Leo  (1816,  5  Bde)  has  pennanent  merit  A  mine 
of  historical  lore,  drawn  on  by  all  the  historians,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  works  of  Muratori,  Antiquitatti  Italkae 
Medii  Aevi  (6  vols.,  1 738-42,  fol.)  and  Dissertatieni  s^ra  le 
AntkhitA  Italiant  (5  vols.,  Milano,  1836-37). 

§  3.  Histories  of  States  and  periods  are  fairiy  numerous ; 
and  Italy  is  peculiarly  rich  in  local  chronicles.  Of  these  a 
good  general  idea  is  given  in  UgV  Balzanl's  "Italy" 
in  the  "  Eariy  Chronicles  of  Europe"  Series  (S.P.C.K., 
1883).  Of  Florence,  the  most  interesting  of  the  Renais- 
sance republics,  there  is  a  good  sketch  by  Miss  Dufly^ 
"  The  Story  of  the  Tuscan  Republic  "  (Fisher  Unwin, 
"Story"  Series,  189a).  The  longer  histories  by  Captain 
Napier  ("Florentine  History,"  1846,  6  vols.)  and  T.  A. 
Trollope  ("  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence," 
1865,  4  vols.)  are  hardly  living  books  ;  and  even  Professor 
ViLLARi's  "  Two  First  Centuries  of  Rorentine  History " 
(Eng.  tr.,  Unwin,  a  vols.,  1894-1901)  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. Superior  to  all  of  these  in  weight  and  scope 
is  the  copious  Histoire  dt  Florence  of  F.  T. 
Perrens  (9  torn.,  1877-1890),  which  is  recognised  in 
Italy  as  the  standard  history ;  and  the  same  author  hat 
written  in  i  vol.  an  account  of  La  Ctviiisaticn  Flertntine  dt 
Ije  au  l6e  SiieU  (1893,  Bibl.  dTiist.  illustrfe),  marked  by 
intimate  mastery.  The  portion  of  the  larger  work  covering 
the  history  of  Florence  under  the  Medicis  (1434-1493)  has 
been  trans,  in  English  by  Miss  Hannah  Lynch  (Methuen, 
1893).  The  work  of  RoscoE  on  "  Lorenzo  de'  Medici "  ii 
in  the  main  superseded  by  that  of  Alfred  von  Reuuont 
(Eng.tr.,  1876,3  vols.).  Those  desiring  to  make  a  thorough 
study  from  the  sources  should  turn  to  Otto  Hartwic's 
QutUen  und  Forschungen  zur  dlteslen  Geschichtt  der  Stadt 
Fhrtns  (i  Bde.,  Halle,  1875-80),  a  work  of  great  learning. 
On  Genoa  there  is  a  separate  work  by  J.  T.  Bent,  "  Genoa : 
how  the  republic  rose  and  fell "  (Kegan  Paul,  1887).     For 
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Venice  there  are  available  the  primer  on  ''The  Venetian 
Republic,"  by  H.  R.  F.  Brown  (Temple  Primers,  1902) ; 
the  same  writer's  "Venice:  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Republic"  (Percival,  1893) ;  and  the  revised  "History  of 
the  Venetian  Republic"  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
(2  vols.  1900,  Black).  There  is  much  interesting  matter,  too, 
in  Mr.  H.  R.  F.  Brown's  ''Venetian  Studies  "  (Kegan  Paul, 
1887),  and  in  C.  Yriartb's  "Venice:  its  history,  art,  and 
life"  (Eng.  tr.,  1880,  Bell).  A  short  sociological  sketch  of 
the  process  of  the  rise  and  collapse  of  the  republics  is  given 
in  the  editor's  "  Introduction  to  English  Politics." 

§  3.  Much  of  the  history  of  Italy,  again,  is  well  embodied 
in  the  voluminous  work  ofGRECOROVius  on  "The 
City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (Eng.  tr. 
Bell,  2nd  ed.  1900:  still  in  progress);  and  the  no  less 
voluminous,  but  still  incomplete,  account  of  "  Italy  and  her 
Invaders;"  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  (2nd  ed.,  1892-9,  8  vols.. 
Clarendon  Press),  gives  the  history  thus  far  down  «to  the 
ninth  century.  The  latter  writer's  "Theodore  the 
Goth"  (Heroes  Series,  189 1)  has  independent  value. 
The  GescMchte  der  Stadt  Rom  of  Von  Reumont,  written 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint  (3  Bde.,  1867-70), 
starts  from  the  origin  of  the  city  and  descends  to 
modem  times.  Our  own  Hallam,  in  the  third  chapter 
of  his  "View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,"  gives  a  helpful  general  survey  of  the  period 
he  covers.  It  is  also  worth  while,  on  sociological  grounds, 
to  consult  PiGNOTTi's  oncc-csteemed  "  History  of  Tuscany'' 
(Eng.  tr.,  1823,  4  vols.);  but  the  GescMchU  Toscancu  of 
Von  Reumont  (2  Bde.,  (jotha,  1876-77)  is  a  fresh  and 
original  research.  Sicily  is  dealt  with  on  a  small  scale  in 
Professor  Freeman's  "Sicily "(the  Story  Series);  and 
elaborately  in  his  uncompleted  "  History  of  Sicily  from  the 
Earliest  Times"  (2  vols.  Clarendon  Press,  1891),  which  is 
being  continued  by  other  hands.  For  the  medieval  history 
of  the  "  two  Sicilies  "  resort  should  be  had  to  Von  Raumbr's 
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GtscMchie  dei  Hohetataufen  (3te  Aufl.  6  Bde.  1857-8),  or 
to  C  DB  Chsrrier's  Histoire  de  la  lulU  des  papes  tt  des 
emperturt  de  la  maison  de  Suabe  (4  torn.,  1841-51). 

§  4.  What  is  most  interesting  in  Italian  history,  the  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  life  of  the  Renaissance,  has  been  pretty 
fiiliy  discussed.  The  valuable  work  of  Jacob  Burck- 
HARDT,  "The  Civilisation  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,"  is  available  in  an  English  tians. 
by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore — made  from  the  Gennan  ed. 
annoUted  by  Dr.  LuDwtc  Gbiger  (Sonnenschein) ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Addingtoh  Symonds  has  covered  the  same 
period  independently  in  his  great  work,  "The  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,"  in  7  vols.:  i.  The  Age  of  the  Despots; 
a.  The  Revival  of  Learning ;  3.  The  Fine  Arts ;  4-S- 
Italian  literature;  6-7,  The  Catholic  Reaction  (Smith 
Elder,  1875-86;  sections  separately  sold).  A  "Short 
History  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,"  condensed  firotn 
Mr.  Symonds's  work  by  Lieut.-CoJonel  A.  Pearson  (same 
pub.,  1893),  ^''  be  found  useful.  In  addition  may  be 
noted  the  compendious  French  work  of  Professor 
Gkbhart,  Let  Origines  de  la  Renaissaiut  en  Ilalit  (1S79); 
and  the  German  Professor  Geiger's  Renahsana  und 
Jfumamsmus  in  Italien  und  DeuiscUand  (in  Oncken's  series, 
1 88a). 

g  5.  So  much  of  Italian  history  centres  round  the  Papacy 
that  in  order  to  grasp  the  whole  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
history  of  that  The  leading  works  on  the  subject  are 
Ran  ke's  "The  Popes  of  Rome:  Their  economic 
and  political , history  durii^  the  r6th  and  17th  centuries" 
(fiohn  Lib.  3  vols.) ;  the  Ute  Bishop  Crbichton's 
"History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Period 
of  the  Reformation,  1378-1537"  (Longmans  :  cheap 
ed.  5  vols.  1897);  and  the  Catholic  Dr.  LuDwtc  Pastor's 
"History  of  the  Popes  "(Eng.  tr.  6  vols.  K^an  Paul,  1891, 
etc.).  There  are  further  many  monographs  on  important 
Fc^ws,  as,  t.g.^  "Hildebrand  and  his  Times,"  by  the  Rev. 
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W.  R.  W.  Stephens  (Longmans'  **  Epochs  of  Church 
Hist.");  Professor  Voigt's  German  "History  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  and  his  Age,"  trans,  in  French  by  Abb^  Jager 
(2e  ^d.  1842);  M.  E.  Langeron's  Gregoire  VII.  et  Us 
Origines  de  la  doctrine  ultramontcUne  (1874),  and  A.  F. 
Villemain's  "Life  of  Gregory  VIL,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Eleventh  Century  "  (Eng.  tr. 
2  vols.  1874);  Baron  J.  A.  Von  HCbner's  "Life  and 
Times  of  Pope  Sixtus  V."  (Eng.  tr.  2  vols.,  Longmans, 
1872) ;  and  T.  A.  Trollope's  "  Life  of  Pius  IX."  (  2  vols., 
Bentley,  1877).  In  Italian  may  be  noted  F.  Bertolini's 
Rome  €  il  Papato  ml  secolo  XIV,  (1892).  (See  also  Course 
XI,  §  18.) 

§  6.  Much  historical  research  has  been  made,  further,  in 
the  literature  which  centres  round  the  life  and  works  of 
Petrarch,  Dante,  Savonarola,  and  Machiavelli.  On  these 
may  be  named  the  following  works,  original  or  translated, 
in  English :  Arthur  John  Butler,  "  Dante,  his  Time  and 
his  Work"  (Innes,  1895);  John  A.  Svmonds,  "An  Intro- 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante  "  (Smith  Elder,  4th  ed., 
1899) ;  Oscar  Browning,  "  Dante,  his  Life  and  Writings" 
(Sonnenschein,  1891);  Paget  J.  Toynbee,  "Dante  Studies 
and  Researches"  (Methuen,  1902);  Mrs.  Oliphant,  "The 
Makers  of  Florence"  (3rd  ed.,  1881 ;  Macmillan),  and 
"The  Makers  of  Venice "  (same,  1887);  Villari,  "Life 
and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonarola "  (Eng.  tr.,  last  ed.,  2 
vols.,  1889;  Unwin);  and  "Life  and  Times  of  Niccolo 
Machiavelli"  (same,  2  vols.,  1892);  H.  Lucas,  "Savona- 
rola "(Sands,  1899).  On  Petrarch  the  best  studies  are  in 
French  and  Italian:  A.  M^zii^res,  Pitrarque  (1868);  G. 
FiNZi,  Petraca  (Firenze,  1900);  and  there  are  some 
important  French  studies  on  Dante,  in  particular  those  of 
C.  C.  Fauriel,  Dante  et  les  origines  de  la  langue  et  de  la 
Uttirature  italiennes  (2  tom.,  1854);  Ozmiku^  Dante  et  la 
thilosophie  catholique  au  ije  sihle  (6e  6dit.  1872);  and 
Gebhart,    Vie  de  Dante  (1882).    The  numerous    Italian 
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lives  of  Dante,  of  course,  deal  also  with  historic  matter — 
^^.,  the  Vita  di  Dante  of  Cesarb  Balbo;  and  G. 
Fbnarolis,  La  Vita  e  i  tempi  di  Dante  AtighUri  (Torino, 
1882). 

§  7.  Of  histories  of  Italian  periods  there  are  a  number,  in 
various  languages.  One  of  the  most  exact  is  L.  M.  Hart- 
mann's  GescMchie  Italiens  im  Mittelalter  (2  Bde.  thus  far, 
1897-1900).  In  English  are  available  the  two  compact  and 
competent  studies  of  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  '^Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines"  (1893)  and  "The  Age  of  the  Condottieri" 
(1895  •  ^^  Methuen) ;  and  Mr.  £.  Armstrong's  "  Lorenzo 
de'  Af  edici  and  Florence  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  "  (Heroes 
of  the  Nations  Series,  Putnam,  1896).  Mr.  James  W. 
Barlow's  "Short  History  of  the  Normans  in  Southern 
Europe"  (Kegan  Paul,  1886)  and  M.  O.  Delarc's  Les 
Normands  en  Italie  (1883)  are  good  modem  accounts  of  an 
interesting  episode.  F.  Bertolini's  StoHa  d* Italia :  Medio 
evo  (Milano,  1892,  4to)  is  one  of  several  unmanageable 
folios  by  that  learned  writer,  printed  in  that  form  for  the 
accommodation  of  flashy  illustrations,  which  run  largely  to 
the  glorification  of  the  Church.  For  the  Bourbon  period 
there  is  the  '^History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples:  1734- 
1825  "  of  P.  CoLLETTA  (Eng.  tr.  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1858). 

§  8.  On  the  interesting  problems  of  Italian  ethnography 
there  are  four  modem  studies  in  foreign  languages:  A. 
Trolle's  Das  italienische  Volksstum  und  seine  Abhdngig- 
keit  (1885) ;  Baron  voN  Czoernig's  Die  alien  Volker  Oberi- 
taliens  (Wien,  1885);  Signor  G.  Caruselli's  Sulle  crigine 
dei  popoli  italici  (Palermo,  1897) ;  and  M.  C.  Lanarrb's 
J&tude  sur  les  peuples  anciennes  de  r Italie  (1899);  but  little 
in  English  outside  the  histories  and  the  trans,  of  G. 
Sbrgi's  "The  Mediterranean  Race"  (Cont.  Sc.  Series, 
Scott,  1 901).  Other  foreign  sociological  works  of  value  are 
the  bulky  treatise  of  O.  Montelius,  La  civilisation  primitive 
en  Italie  depuis  V introduction  des  mitaux  (Stockholm,  1895, 
etc,  4to);  E.  Gothein's  Die  Culturentwickelung  Siiditaliens 
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(Breslau,  1886) ;  C  Pauli's  AlHtalische  StudUn  (5  Haite, 
Hanover,  1883-87) ;  and  AliitaHsche  Forschungen  (Leipzig, 
1885,  etc.). 

§  9.  Among  Italian  studies  on  the  social  evolution  of 
Italian  life  may  be  noted  the  series :  La  Vita  italiana  nel 

trtcento  (Milano,  1892); nel  cinquecento  {^  torn.,  Milano, 

1886); nei  siicento  (3  torn.,  1895);  and nel  settecento 

{2  torn.,  Milano,  1896).  On  the  economic  side  special 
interest  attaches  to  the  German  Pohlmann's  Die  Wirth- 
schafts'Politik  der  Florentiner  Renaissance  und  das  Princip 
der  Verkehrsfreiheit  (Leipzig,  1878). 

§  10.  On  modem  Italian  history  there  is  an  abundance  of 
information  in  English.  P.  Orsi's  ''Modem  Italy'* 
("Story  of  the  Nations"  Series,  Unwin,  1900)  gives  a  good 
general  view;  as  do  P.  K.  O'Clerv's  "The  Making  of 
Italy"  (Kegan  Paul,  1892);  the  Countess  Martinengo- 
Cesaresco's  "The  Liberation  of  Italy"  (2nd  ed.,  1902, 
Seeley);  J.  W.  Probyn's  "Italy  from  the  Fall  of 
Napoleon  to  1890"  (Cassell,  1891);  and  Miss  £.  W. 
Latimer's  "Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  (Chicago, 
1897).  In  some  respects  "The  Union  of  Italy,  1815-1895," 
by  W.  J.  Stillman  (Cambridge  Historical  Series,  Camb. 
Univ.  Press,  1898),  is  the  best  account  of  the  period  it  deals 
with ;  but  W.  R.  Thayer's  "Dawn  of  Italian  Independence : 
Italy  from  18 14  to  1849"  (Boston,  2  vols.,  1893),  and  the 
later  and  more  complete  "History  of  Italian 
Unity,  1814  to  181 7,"  of  Mr.  Bolton  King  (Nisbet, 
2  vols.,  1899),  give  more  detailed  narratives.  Important  for 
the  liberation  period  are  also  the  "Garibaldi"  of  "Elpa 
Melena"  (Eng.  tr.,  Triibner,  1887) ;  Madame  Venturi's 
memoir,  of  "Mazzini"  (2nd  ed.,  1885);  C.  de  Mezade's 
"Life  of  Count  Cavour"  (Eng.  tr..  Chapman,  1877);  E. 
Dicey's  "Cavour"  (Macmillan,  1861) ;  G.  S.  Godkin's 
"Life  of  Victor  Emmanuel"  (2  vols.,  1879);  ^"^d  the 
"History  of  Piedmont,"  by  A.  Gallenga  (/>.,  Luigi 
Marriotti)  (3  vols.,  1855). 
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§  II.  From  the  many  works  on  contemporary  Italian  life 
may  be  singled  out:  Bolton  King  and  Th.  Okey,  '^  Italy 
To^y"  (Nisbet,  1901);  A.  Gallenga,  "Italy  Present  and 
Future"  (Chapman,  2  vols.,  1887);  Ren£  Bazin,  "The 
Italians  of  To-day"  (Eng.  tr.,  Digby,  Long,  1896);  G.  B. 
CuNiGLio,  L^ Italia  libtraU  in  fin  di  secolo  (Torino,  1896) ; 
P.  D.  Fischer,  ItaUen  und  die  Italienef  am  Schlusse  des 
igten  lahrkunderts  (Berlin,  1899). 


Course  XVIII. 
NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

VII.— SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

§  I.  It  is  not  now  profitable  to  study  any  of  the  older 
English  histories  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  regards 
the  periods  of  formation  of  those  States.  Dunham's 
"  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal "  (Cabinet  Cyclopaedia^ 
5  vols.),  though  founded  on  a  good  deal  of  learning,  and 
though  highly  praised  by  Buckle,  is  inadequate  and 
untrustworthy  as  regards  both  countries,  but  especially  as 
r^ards  Portugal,  the  early  history  of  which  has  only  in 
recent  years  been  cleared  of  false  legends.  For  Portugal 
the  best  English  guide  is  Mr.  H.  Horse  Stephens's 
"PortUgral"  in  the  "Story  of  the  Nations"  series;  but 
W.  A.  Salisbury's  "  Portugal  and  its  People :  a  History," 
has  also  merit  as  a  compendious  account  (Nelson,  1893). 
For  the  general  history  of  Spain,  Buckle's  section  in  his 
"  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Civilisation  in  England  "  is 
in  many  respects  illuminating;  but  is  to  be  read  under 
correction.  See  the  notes  in  the  present  editor's  edition 
(Routledge,  1903).  It  is  best  founded  as  to  the  eighteenth 
century. 
On  Spain  there  is  available  the  excellent  sociological 

history  of  Major  H.   A.  S.   Hume,  **The  Spanish 

People:  Their   Origin,  Growth,  and    Influence,"  in   the 

**  Great  Peoples  "  Series  (Heinemann,  1901),  which  in  some 

respects  more  nearly  approaches  the  ideal  of  a  scientific 

short  history  than  any  other  equally  comprehensive  work  on 

the  subject.    For  many  readers  it  will  supply  nearly  all  they 
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want,  and  it  ofTers  a  good,  if  not  complete,  bibliography  for 
those  who  seek  to  make  further  detailed  study. 

§  2.  For  an  exact  and  documented  history  the  student 
should  at  once  turn  to  the  "  History  of  Spain/'  by  the 
late  U.  R.  Burke  (snd  ed.,  with  notes  and  an  introd.  by 
Major  M.  A.  S.  Hume,  2  vols.,  1900,  Longmans).  This 
work  is  nearly  unexceptionable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
entirely  supersedes  earlier  works  in  English  for  the  same 
period.  It  comes  down,  however,  only  to  the  advent  of 
Charles  V.,  for  whose  reign  the  old  work  of  Robertson, 
with  additional  chapters  by  Prescott  (Routledge),  may 
serve  the  unleisured  reader.  But  a  much  more  com- 
plete history,  based  on  the  latest  research,  has  been 
produced  by  Mr.  £.  Armstrong,  '^  The  Emperor  Charles 
V."  (2  vols.,  Macmillan,  1902).  Prescott  in  turn  has  left  a 
^'History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II."  (i  vol.  ed. 
by  Kirk,  Routledge,  1894),  but  that  too  is  unfinished ;  and 
the  earlier  history  of  the  same  reign  by  Watson  (last  ed. 
1839),  though  completed,  is  not  abreast  of  modem  research. 
The  works,  however,  of  Major  Hume>  "Philip  IL"  in  the 
Foreign  Statesmen  Series  (Macmillan,  1896),  and  "Spain: 
Its  Greatness  and  Decay  :  1479-1788  "  (Cambridge  Histor. 
Series,  Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1898),  with  the  excellent  intro- 
duction thereto  by  Mr.  E.  Armstrong,  will  sufficiently  inform 
the  general  reader  on  the  periods  they  cover.  E.  McMurdo's 
ill-composed  "  History  of  Portugal"  (Sampson  Low,  1888, 
2  vols.),  based  on  Herculano's  unfinished  Historia  de 
Portugal^  does  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  need  for  a  full 
history  in  English. 

3.  For  the  history  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  the  English 
reader  should  first  turn  to  the  excellent  short  history  of  Mr. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole,  ''  The  Moors  in  Spain "  (Story 

of  the  Nations  Series,  1897).  The  once  famous  work  of 
CoNDB,  ^'  History  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  " 
(tr.  in  Bohn  Lib^  3  vols.),  a  dull  annalistic  narrative  at  best, 
is  now  known  to  be  untrustworthy  at  many  points,  and  is 
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entirely  superseded  by  that  of  R.  P.  Dozy,  Histoire  des 
Musulmans  tPEspagne  (4  torn.,  Leyden,  1861).  Henry 
Copp^e's  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabian 
Moors"  (Boston,  2  vols.,  1 881)  is  a  work  of  adequate  learn* 
ing,  but  of  little  intellectual  value.  On  the  Moorish  side 
is  available  the  trans,  of  Ahmad's  Arabic  "  History  of 
the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,"  by  Pascual  de 
Gayangos  (Oriental  Trans.  Fund,  1840-43).  For  the  later 
historic  period,  up  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  under 
Philip  III.,  Circourt's  Histoire  des  Arabes  en  Espagnt 
(Paris,  3  vols.,  1846)  is  a  good  authority,  but  on  the  expul- 
sion itself  Buckle  gives  additional  details  from  a  rare  work 
of  the  period,  recovered  by  him. 

§  4.  The  most  notable  works  in  English  dealing  with 
later  periods  of  Spanish  history  are  those  of  Sir  A.  Helps, 
"  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  Mexico  "  (4  vols.,  new  ed.,  rev. 
by  Oppenheim  :  Lane,  1900,  etc.) ;  Prescott's  "  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic"  (i  vol., 
ed.  rev.  by  Kirk:  Sonnenschein,  1893);  the  "History  of 
Philip  II.,"  above  mentioned ;  and  his  more  famous  "  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  "  and  "  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Peru  "  (both  in  i-vol.  eds.,  rev.  by  Kirk  :  Sonnenschein). 
Mr.  F.  D.  Swift's  "  Life  and  Times  of  James  L,  King  of 
Aragon"  (Clarendon  Press,  1894),  an  expanded  prize  essay, 
is  a  laudable  research ;  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Watts's  '*  Spain  : 
from  the  Moorish  Conquest  to  the  Fall  of  Granada  "  (Story 
Series),  is  a  good  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Lanb-Poole's 
on  the  Moors.  Washington  Irving's  "  Chronicles  of  the 
Conquest  of  Granada"  (Bohn  Lib.)  has  won  popularity  on 
literary  grounds.  For  the  episode  of  the  Armada  we  have 
Froube's  "  The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada"  (Longmans, 
1892)  and  Major  Hume's  "  The  Year  after  the  Armada  ^ 
(Unwin,  1896).  One  of  the  most  scholarly  of  English 
researches  in  Spanish  history  is  that  of  Mr.  £.  Armstrong, 
"Elizabeth  Farnese,  'the  Termagant  of  Spain'"—/.*.,  the 
consort  of  Philip  V.  (Longmans,  1892).    The  old  work  of 
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Archdeacon  Coxe,  however,  "Memoirs  of  the 
Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon" 
(5  vols.,  1780-88)  is  still  important  There  is  also  his- 
torical value  still  in  Earl  Stanhope's  (Lord  Mahon's) 
*'  History  of  the  Wars  of  Succession  in  Spain,"  criticised  by 
Macaulay  (Murray). 

For  the  modem  period  (in  addition  to  the  general 
European  histories  noticed  in  Course  XI.)  there  is  a  very 
good  short  history  by  Major  Hume,  *' Modem  Spain: 
1788-1898,"  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series ;  and  of  the 
period  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  there  is  an  elaborate  record 
in  **  The  Wars  of  Succession  of  Portugal  and  Spain  "  of  W. 
BoLLAERT  (2  vols.,  Stanford,  1870).  Captain  Saver's 
**  History  of  Gibraltar  "  (Chapman,  last  ed.  1885)  is  a  good 
account  of  the  remarkable  fortunes  of  that  fortress ;  and 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Elliott's  "  Old  Court  Life  in  Spain  "  (2  vols., 
Chapman,  1893)  has  a  fair  amount  of  interest. 

§  5.  In  the  way  of  special  sociological  survey  of  Spanish 
history  there  is  little  in  English  beyond  Major  Hume's 
*'  Spanish  People  "  and  Buckle's  chapter,  above  mentioned ; 
but  Mr.  Burke's  history  has  some  good  sociological 
chapters,  and  Major  Hume's  "Spain:  1479-1788,"  with 
Mr.  Armstrong's  introduction,  has  also  much  sociological 
interest  Valuable  also  are  HcCrie's  **  The  Reformation 
in  Spain  "  (rev.  in  his  collected  works,  1856,  Blackwood) ; 
Mr.  H.  C.  Lea's  learned  "Chapters  from  the 
Religious  History  of  Spain"  (Philadelphia, 
1890);  and  the  French  work  of  Semp^ire,  Histoire  des 
Cortes  iPEspagne  (18 15).  The  editor's  "Introduction  to 
English  Politics"  includes  a  sociological  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Portugal ;  and  there  is  much  interesting  matter  in 
Alfred  Zimmerman's  Die  Kolonial-politik  Portugah  una 
SpanUns  (1896)  in  his  series  on  Die  europdische  Kolonien. 
For  a  good  recent  view  of  Portuguese  life  see  Mr.  Oswald 
Crawford's  "Portugal  Old  and  New"  (Kegan  Paul, 
2na  ed.,  1882). 
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§  6.  To  the  Spanish  writers  on  Spanish  history  and  social 
evolution  there  are  sufficient  references  in  Major  Hume's 
bibliography  to  his  "  Spanish  People,"  in  Burke's  "  History 
of  Spain,"  and,  for  the  later  period,  in  Buckle.  The  most 
important  Spanish  histories  are  hAFVEVTZ^sIfis/oria  genera/ 
de  EspaHa  (26  vols.,  Madrid,  1850-62)  and  Mariana's 
Historia  genercU  de  EspaHa  (9  vols.,  1 783-96,  and  later  eds.). 
There  are  also  two  French  histories  of  good  standing, 
Romey's  Histoirt  d*Espagne  (10  tom.,  1839-50)  and 
RossBEUW  Saint  Hilaire's  Histoirt  d*Espagne  (2e  ^d., 
14  tom.,  1844-79);  also  three  German  histories,  Lembre 
and  Schafer's  Gtschkhte  von  Spanien  in  the  Heeren-Ukert 
Series  (2  Bde.,  1831-44);  Heinrich  Baumgarten's  Ges- 
chufUe  Spaniens  zur  Zeit  der  frantosichen  Revolution  (Berlin, 
1 861),  completed  by  his  Geschkhte  Spaniens,  covering  the 
period  to  1858 ;  and  G.  Diercks'  GescMchU  Spaniens,  For 
Portugal  the  standard  modem  native  history  is  the  Historia 
de  Portugal  of  Oliveira  Martins  (several  eds.,  2  torn., 
Lisbon) ;  and  among  modem  scholarly  researches  in  Portu- 
guese may  be  noted  the  Nacionalidade  de  Portugal  of  J.  M. 
Pbrbira  de  Silva  (Paris,  1884)  and  the  Evolufdnes  da 
civilisafdo  em  Portugal  (Paris,  1893).  The  elaborate  German 
history  of  H.  Schafer,  Geschichie  von  Portugal  (5  Bde., 
1836-54,  in  the  Heeren-Ukert  Series),  was  trans,  in  French, 
but  not  in  English. 


Course  XIX. 

NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

VIIL— FRANCE 

§  I.  The  value  of  small  manuals  of  history  is  not  as  making 
history  clear,  but  as  furnishing  a  skeleton  or  framework  of 
dates  and  development  which,  beii^  fully  apprehended, 
serves  to  unify  further  knowledge.  In  this  way  it  may  be 
useful  to  begin  French  history  with  such  a  manual  as  that 
of  Miss  C  D.  YoNGK  in  Macmillan's  series  of  school 
histories.  Further  study  should  follow  recent  surveys ;  and 
the  "Student's  History  of  France,"  by  A.  H.  Jervls, 
revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten  by  A.  Hassall,  with  a 
chapter  on  ancient  Gaul  by  F.  Havbrfield  (Murray,  1898), 
may  be  recommended  as  fully  abreast  of  the  latest  research. 
Of  equal  value  is  the  comprehensive  volume  by  Mr. 
HassaU,  entitled  "The  French  People"  ("Great 
Peoples  "  Series,  Heinemann,  1901),  which  stands  by  itself 
in  the  English  literature  on  French  history.  Of  the  longer 
histories  of  France  in  English  that  of  Dean  Kit  chin 
(Clarendon  Press,  3  vols.,  4th  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  rev.,  1899)  is 
notably  the  best.  E.  E,  Crowe's  "  History  of  France  " 
(Longmans,  5  vols.,  1858-69 — a  great  improvement  on  his 
slighter  and  earlier  work  in  the  "Cabinet  Cyclopedia," 
3  vols.)  is  a  conscientious  and  accurate  narrative  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  belongs  wholly  to  the  order  of  aimalistic  history, 
and  represents  a  somewhat  narrow  intelligence.  There  is 
also  available  an  English  trans.  (Sampson  Low,  7  vols., 
4to,  i872-8r)  of  the  popular  "History  of  France"  by 
GuizoT,  a  work  of  much  interest.     Of  this,  also,  there  is  an 
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abridgment  by  G.  Masson  (1879),  ^^0  has  further  com- 
pSed  from  the  original  an  interesting  volume  of  "  Episodes 
from  French  History  "  (Sampson  Low,  1880). 

§  2.  For  fuller  knowledge  the  student  must  turn  to  the 
standard  French  histories,  and  of  these  there  are  three, 
which  cover  the  whole  national  history  down  to  their  date : 
SiSMONDi's  Histoire  des  Franfais  (1821-44,  31  torn.); 
B.  L.  H.  Martin's  Histoire  de  France  (4e  ^d.,  17  tom., 
1878);  and  Michelet's  Histoire  de  France  (several  editions: 
illust.  ed.,  19  tom.).  All  have  great  and  lasting  merit,  but 
of  Michelet's  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  work  of 
genius,  and  unquestionably  the  most  brilliantly  attractive  of 
the  three,  entering  as  it  does  into  the  inner  life  of  the 
French  people  in  every  period.  (Martin's  and  Michelef  s 
histories  are  both  obtainable  in  separate  volumes  or 
sections,  dealing  with  periods.)  The  shorter  work  of 
Victor  Duruv,  Histoire  de  France  (2  tom.,  many  reprints), 
is  a  model  in  its  kind,  and  has  given  the  lead  to  popular 
historiography  in  England  by  its  regard  for  the  develop- 
ments of  the  life  of  the  people  no  less  than  by  its  abundant 
illustrations.  The  Histoire  des  Franfais  of  Th.  Lavall^e, 
as  revised  and  continued  by  MM.  Lock  and  Dreyfous 
(7  tom.,  1886-91),  remains  in  high  esteem. 

All  previous  histories  of  France,  however,  are  likely  to  be 
eclipsed  in  point  of  scholarly  exactitude  and  comprehensive- 
ness by  the  great  work  of  collaboration  begun  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  Ernest  Lavisse.  This  unequalled 
Histoire  de  France,  begun  in  1900  (Hachette), is  still 
in  course  of  serial  publication,  and  will  come  down  to  the 
Revolution. 

§  3.  Those  students — and  they  are  probably  many — who 

are  concerned  to  know  rather  the  history  of  the  people  than 

the  record  of  the  wars  and  other  actions  of  the  kings,  and 

who  may  not  read  French  or  have  access  to  Michelet  or 

the  work  last  mentioned,  will  find  themselves  repaid  by  a 

study  of  Guizot's  "History  of  Civilization  in 

p 
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France  from  the  foil  of  the  Ronuui  Empire "(Eng,  tr, 
in  Bofan  Lib.,  3  vols.),  which  still  holds  a.  high  place  io  the 
order  of  sociological  history,  irhich  it  did  SO  much  to 
establish.  A  valuable  work  in  shorter  compass,  by  Pro- 
fessor G,  B.  Adams,  of  Yale  University,  "The  Growth 
of  the  Fpench  Nation,"  may  be  more  quickly  mastered. 
Readers  of  French  wilt  do  well,  however,  to  study  further 
the  excellent  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  /ran- 
faiseoi  M.  Alfred  Rambaud  (Collin,  2  torn.),  of  which 
the  first  volume  covers  the  period  from  the  b^inning  to  the 
Fronde,  and  the  second  that  from  the  Fronde  to  the  Revo- 
lution. His  further  work,  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  centem- 
poraine  en  France  (6e  fid.,  refondue,  1901),  with  his  short 
Histoire  de  la  JUvobttion,  1788-ijgg  (1883),  completes  the 
surrey,  and  the  whole  constitutes  the  most  instructive  record 
of  the  organic  history  of  the  French  people  that  exists 
in  the  same  bulk.  His  Petite  histoire  de  la  croilisatien 
franfaise,  for  the  use  of  schools,  is  not  unworthy  the 
perusal  of  unleisured  adults;  and  its  426  illustrations  give 
an  aid  that  is  absent  from  the  latter  work.  Those  who  do 
not  demur  to  a  more  desultory  and  discursive  survey  of  the 
ground  may  further  find  abundance  both  of  instruction  and 
entertainment  in  the  curiously  learned  Histoire  des 
franfais  des  divers  Stats  of  A.  A.  MONTBIL 
(4e  ^d.,  5  torn.,  1853),  which  by  a  variety  of  literary  devices 
— as  dialogues  and  letters— gives  remarkably  vivid  views  of 
French  life  during  the  five  centuries  to  the  eighteenth.  It 
represents  the  author's  conception  of  how  history  ought  to 
be  written,  and  is  a  quite  unique  performance. 

§  4.  Those  who  do  not  read  French,  but  desire  to  follow 
French  history  somewhat  closely,  may  do  so  by  means  of  a 
large  number  of  English  works  dealing  with  particular 
periods,  reigns,  and  statesmen,  as  in  the  following  list : 
T.  R.  E.  Holmes,  "  Cassar's  Conquest  of  Gaul "  (Macmillan, 
1899);  R.  T.  Smith,  "The  Church  in  Roman  Gaul" 
(S.P.C.K.,  1883);  L.  Sa^eant's  "The  Franks  from 
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their  Origin  to  Establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  France  ** 
(Story  of  the  Nations  series,  Unwin,  1898) ;  6.  Hasson's 
**  Medieval  France  from  Hugues  Capet  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  "  (same,  1888),  and  the  same 
scholar's  compilation  on  the  ''  Early  Chroniclers  of  France '' 
(S.P.C.K-,  1879);  Miss  A.  F.  Dodd's  "History  of  France 
from  1 1 80  to  1340  "  (Univ.  Exam.  Postal  Institution,  1898); 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hutton's  "  Philip  Augustus  "  (Foreign  States- 
men series,  Macmillan,  1896) ;  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Adams's 
"The  Maid  of  Orleans"  (Hutchinson,  1889)]  and  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  "Jeanne  d'Arc  "  (Heroes  of  the  Nations  series, 
Putnams,  1896). 

The  reconstruction  of  France,  beginning  with  the  expul- 
sion of  the  English  and  the  end  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  can  be  studied  in  Dean  Kitchin's  history.  For  the 
period  of  recovery  there  is  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Ber- 
trand  du  Guesclin,"  by  D.  F.  Jamison  (Charleston,  2  vols., 
1864).  For  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  there  are  the  luminous 
monograph  of  P.  F.  Willert,  "The  Reign  of  Louis  XL* 
(Rivington's  Historical  Handbooks,  1876) ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Kirk's 
"Life  of  Charles  the  Bold"  (3  vols,  1863-68);  and  "The 
Age  of  Louis  XL,  as  Described  by  Contemporaries,"  edited 
by  F.  W.  B.  Smart  (Black,  1900).  In  the  light  of  these 
works  should  be  read  the  historical  "  Memoirs  "  of  Philip 
DE  CoMMiNES  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  Bohn  Lib.),  who  belongs 
to  that  period.  Thereafter  there  is  available  the  excellent 
history  of  Professor  A.  J.  Grant,  "The  French 
Monarchy:  1483-1789"  (2  vols.,  Cambridge  Histor. 
Series,  Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1900).  The  period  of  Francis 
I.,  again,  is  pleasantly  presented  in  Mdlle.  Coignet's 
"  Francis  the  First  and  His  Times "  (Eng.  tr.,  Bentley, 
1888) ;  and  in  Miss  Julia  S.  H.  Pardoe's  "  Francis  the 
First"  (rep.,  3  vols.,  Bagsters,  1902). 

Of  Huguenot  history  there  is  a  very  full  survey 
in  English:  "History  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Huguenots,"  by  Professor  H.  M.  Baird,  of  New 
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York  Univ.  (Hodder  &  Stougbton,  a  vols.,  iS8o),  and 
"The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre" 
(same,  a  vols.,  1886).  See  also  Sir  H.  A.  Lavard's  "The 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes "  (priv.  printed,  1888),  which  gives 
important  evidence  from  the  Stole  Papers  of  Venice, 
The  earlier  "  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in 
France  "  of  the  Rev.  E.  Smedley  (3  vols.,  1832-34),  may  be 
regarded  as  superseded.  Felice's  "  History  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  France  "  (several  Eng.  tr.,  1851-3)  has  merit,  but 
is  one-sided,  and  is  not  fully  trustworthy.  (The  7th.  ed.  of 
the  original  (Toulouse,  1880)  is  continued  by  F.  Bohifas.) 
Interesting  monc^raphs  belonging  to  the  same  period  are 
Sir  Walter  Besant's  "  Gaspard  de  Coligny "  (Chatto, 
1894),  and  the  scholarly  and  valuable  essay  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Atkinson,  "Michel  de  THfipital"  (Longmans,  1900),  the 
Lothian  Prize  Essay  for  1899.  A  fully  detailed  record  of 
the  religious  wars  of  the  period  is  given  in  Ranke's  "  Civil 
"Wars  and  Monarchy  in  France  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries"  (Eng.  tr.,  3  vols.,   1851);  and  an  able 

summary  in  Mr.  E.  ArmstTongf'B  "The  French  Wars 

of  Rellgrlon  :  their  Political  Aspects"  (Percival,  1893). 
Miss  Paidoe's  "  Life  of  Mary  de  Medicis  "  supplies  bic^m- 
phical  matter  (rep.  3  vols.,  1890,  Bentley) ;  as  does  Mr. 
H.  C.  Macdowall's  "  Henry  of  Guise  and  Other  Portraits  " 
(Macmillan,  1S98);  and  there  are  two  bulky  but  sketchy 
works  by  Martha  W.  Freer,  "Henry  HL,  King  of 
Fiance "  (3  vols..  Hurst  &  Blackett,  1859),  and  "History 
of  the  Rdgn  of  Henry  IV."  (same,  i860,  a  vols.),  besides 
the  works  of  Lady  Jackson,  "  Henry  HI.,  the  last  of  the 
Valois"  (Bentley,  a  vols.,  1887)  and  "  Heniy  IV."  (a  vols, 
1890,  Bentley).  The  "  Memoirs  of  Henry  IV.,"  by  the  Due 
DE  Sully,  are  abo  available  in  trans.  (Bohn  Lib.,  4  vols.). 

Much  light  on  this  and  the  succeeding  period  is  to  be 
had  from  the  following  monographs :  H.  F.  Willert's 
"  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Huguenots "  (Heroes  Series, 
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Putnams,  1893)]  R.  Lodge's  "Richelieu"  (Foreign 
Statesmen  Series,  Macmillan,  1896);  M.  Gustave  Masson's 
"Richelieu*'  (Home  Lib.,  S.P.C.K.,  1884);  Mr.  J.  B. 
Perkins's  "Richelieu  and  the  Growth  of  the  French 
Power"  (Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series,  Putnams,  1900),  and 
"  France  under  Mazarin,  with  a  review  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Richelieu"  (Putnams,  2  vols.,  1886);  and  Mr. 
A.  Hassall's  "Mazarin/'  in  the  Foreign  Statesmen 
Series. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  fully  dealt  with  by  Dean 
Kitchin ;  but  there  are  available  in  English  also  a  trans,  of 
Martin's  section  on  "  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Decline  of  the  Monarchy"  (4  vols.,  Boston,  1864-66); 
Voltaire's  famous  "  Age  of  Louis  XIV."  (tr.  in  eighteenth 
century) ;  and  two  abridgments  of  the  famous  "  Memoirs  " 
of  the  Duke  of  Saint  Simon  (4  vols.,  Heinemann,  1899  > 
another  ed.,  4  vols.,  Bagsters,  1902);  also  Miss  Julia  S.  H. 
Pardoe's  anecdotal  "  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Court  of  France" 
(rep.  3  vols.,  1886,  Bentley);  J.  C.  Morison's  short  mono- 
graph "  Madame  de  Maintenon  "  (Field  &  Tuer,  1885)  f  ^^^ 
M.  Imbert  de  Saint- Amand's  "Court  of  Louis  XIV." 
(Eng.  tr.,  Hutchinson,  1894).  For  the  next  period  there  are 
Mr.  J.  B.  Perkins's  "  France  under  the  R^ency  "  (Mac- 
miUan,  1892),  and  "France  under  Louis  XV."  (same, 
2  vols.,  1897) — works  somewhat  commonplace  in  style, 
but  based  on  wide  and  recent  research ;  and  a  trans,  of 
"The  King's  Secret,"  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  (2  vols., 
1879).  The  work  of  Professor  Grant,  above  mentioned, 
here  gives  a  valuable  conspectus.  For  the  politico-financial 
evolution  there  are  Thiers's  "  The  Mississippi  Bubble :  A 
Memoir  of  John  Law "  (Eng.  tr.  ed.  by  F.  S.  Fiske,  New 
York,  1859),  and  various  essays  on  Turgot,  among  them 
one  in  the  Miscellanies  of  Mr.  Morlev,  vol.  ii.;  the  "  Life 
and  Writings  of  Turgot,"  by  W.  W.  Stephens  (Longmans, 
1895);  2"^d  M.  L60N  Say's  "Turgot"  (Eng.  tr.,  Unwin, 
1888).    On  the  period  before  the  Revolution  one  of  the 
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most  enlightening  works  is  ARTHtJR  Young's  "  Travels  in 
France"  in  1787-89  (in  Bohn  Lib.,  i  vols.).  But  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.  is  discussed  in  nearly  all  histories  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

§  5.  In  histories  of  periods  French  literature  abounds 
perhaps  more  than  any  other ;  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  fresh  output  of  this  kind  has  been  enormous. 
A  series  of  over  sixty  small  vols.,  at  50c.  each,  edited  by 
B.  Zeller  (Hachette,  1S80,  etc.),  under  the  general  title 
I^Hhtoire  dt  France  raeontie  par  lei  contemporatns,  covers 
nearly  the  whole  ground  from  Roman  Gaut  down  to  the 
Reformation.  As  each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
gives  extracts  from  contemfwrary  writers,  with  illustrations, 
the  whole  is  as  attractive  and  instructive  a  course  of  history 
as  could  be  desired.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  idea  has  been 
copied  in  England  and  America. 

Among  the  many  French  studies  of  special  periods  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  specified  :  A.  Fizard,  Les  origines  <k  la  nation 
fivin f alse  (1S&4)  ;  G.  de  M  orth  i  llet,  Za  Sorma- 
tion  de  la  nation  /ran  faise,  iSgj;  E.  3ox  ^dL. 

Boimemer8,"HistolFe  des  Gaulois"  (1882;  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  earlier  work  of  Ambd£e  Thierry,  which  is, 
however,  worth  study) ;  E.  Carette,  Les  assemiUes  provin- 
dales  de  la  Gaule  romaine  (1895) ;  L.  Fav^,  L'Empire  des 
Francs  (rSSg)  ;  Amedfe  Thierry,  Hicits  de  Fhistoire  romaine 
au  Ve  slide  (Catholic  standpoint) ;  and  Augustin  Thierry, 
Riciis  des  temps  mirovingiens  (i  torn.,  1840) ;  M. 
PROU,  La  Gaule  m^rovingienne  (1897);  Fustel  de 
CouLANGES,  Histoire  des  institutions  de  I'ancienne  France 
(3  torn.,  1S77,  etc.) ;  Guizot's  Essais  sur  I'histoire  de  France 
(ge  ed.,  1857) ;  J.  Flach,  Les  Origines  de  Pancienne  France : 
Hugues  Capet  h  Louis  le  Gros  (1886);  A.  Luchaire, 
Histoire  des  Institutions  sous  les  premiers 
Capitiens,  g8y-l z8o  (2  torn.,  1883),  and  Des  com- 
munes franfaises  d  I'ipoque  des  Capetiens  (1890)  ;  H.  A. 
WAi,i.oN,5ai«/Ztf««f  (Tours,  1887);  C.V.Langrlols, 
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"Saint  Louis"  (1886)  and  Philippe  U  Hardi  (1887); 
BouTARic,  La  France  sous  Philippe  le  Bel  (1861) ;  Jules 
Jolly,  Philippe  le  Bel  (1869) ;  F.  Aubert,  Le  Parlement 
de  Paris ,  IJ14-1422  (1886)  ;  H.  Hervieu,  Recherches  sur 
Us  premiers  itats  giniraux  (1879);  G.  Picot,  Histoire  des 
itatS'giniraux  (4  torn.,  1872);  Histoire  de  la  Jacquerie 
(1894);  and  Jeanne  d*Arc  a  Domrimy  (1886).  Of  the 
scores  of  works  on  Jeanne  d'Arc  may  be  mentioned :  H.  H. 
Wallon,  yjra««tf  d^Arc  (1883) ;  and  Proems  de  condamnation 
de  Jeanne  d^Arc  (1895)  J  P*  ^-  Dunand,  Histoire  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc(^  tom.,  Toulouse,  1898-9);  and  M.  F^lix  Rabbe's 
Jeanne  d'Arc  en  Angleterre  (1891);  see  also  the  study 
under  the  last  title  in  the  late  Professor  Darmbstetbr's 
Nouvelles  iiudes  anglaises  (1896). 

The  special  relations  of  France  with  the  Papacy  in  the 
Renaissance  are  dealt  with  by  J.  F.  Andr^,  Histoire  de  la 
Papauti  d  Avignon  (Avignon,  1887),  and  by  N.  Valois,  La 
France  et  le  Schisme  d* Occident  (2  tom.,  1896). 

For  the  period  of  the  English  domination  and  of  recovery 
after  Jeanne  d'Arc  there  are :  F.  Michel,  Histoire  du 
commerce  et  de  la  navigation  d  Bordeaux  sous  la  domination 
Anglaise  (2  torn.,  Bourdeaux,  1867-70);  and  G.  du  Fresne 
DE  Beaucourt,  Histoire  de  Charles  VII,  (4  tom.,  1881, 
etc.).  The  reign  of  Louis  XI.  has  an  entire  brilliant  volume 
in  Michelet ;  and  there  are  several  monographs,  of  which 
that  of  Urbain  Legeav,  Histoire  de  Louis  XI  (2  tom., 
1874),  is  the  fullest.  Of  great  value  are  the  contemporary 
Mimoires  of  Philippe  de  Commines,  and  M.  de  Barante's 
Histoire  des  dues  de  Bourgogne  (8e  ed.,  8  torn.,  1858). 
For  the  next  reign  there  are  the  Histoire  de  Charles  VIII 
of  C.  de  Cherrier  (2  torn.,  1868);  and  E.  Muntz's  La 
renaissana  en  Italic  et  France  h  Pipoque  de  Charles  VIII 
(1885).  The  reign  of  Louis  XIL  is  copiously  treated  by 
A.  R.  DE  Maulde  de  la  CLAVifeRE,  Histoire  de  Louis  XII 
(6  torn.,  1889-93) ;  and  the  widening  stream  of  records 
thenceforth  yields  an  abundance  of  separate  histories,  as 
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La  Rivaliti  de  Francois  L  et  Charles  F.,  by  F.  A.  Mignbt 
(2  torn.,  2e  ^d.,  1876) ;  the  Histoire  de  Henri  11,^  of  N.  E. 
DE  LA  Barre  Duparcq  (1887) ;  La  Ldgue  et  des  Papes^  by 
H.  DE  L'Epinors  (1886);  and  La  Riforme  et  la  politique 
franfaise  jusqu^h  la  paix  de  WestphaUe^  by  Vicomte  de 
Meaux  (2  torn.,  1889).  On  the  spirit  of  Catholic  persecu- 
tion may  be  specially  noted  the  work  of  J.  Loiseleur,  Le 
ScUnt'Barthilemy  (1882 ;  see  also  Michelet),  and  the  mono- 
graph of  H.  Amphoux,  Michel  de  VHdpitcU  et  la  Hberti  du 
conscience  au  i6e  Sihle  (1900).  For  the  period  of  Henri  IV. 
and  Louis  XIII.  there  are :  A.  Poirson,  Histoire  du  Rigne 
de  Henri  IV.  (4  torn.,  2e  ed.,  1862-67) ;  C.  de  Lacombe, 
Henri  IV.  et  sa  politique  (3e  id.,  1877);  G.  Hanotaux, 
Tableau  de  la  France  en  161  4  (1898);  F.  T.  Perrens, 
L'Aglise  et  VAtat  sous  le  r^gne  d' Henri  IV.  et  la  Rigence  de 
Marie  de  Midicis  (2  torn.,  1872);  B.  Zeller*s  Henri  IV. 
et  Marie  de  Midicis  (1877) ;  and  the  latter  historian's  series 
of  researches  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  (4  vols.,  1872-99); 
also  the  Histoire  de  France  sous  Louis  XIII  of  A.  Bazin 
(4  torn.,  1838). 

On  Richelieu  alone  there  is  quite  a  literature,  in  which 
may  be  noted:  L.  Dussieux,  Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
(1886) ;  G.  Hanotaux,  Histoire  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
(in  progress,  1893,  etc.) — a  performance  sharply  criticised  in 
France ;  Vicomte  G.  D'Avenel,  Richelieu  et  la  monarchie 
absolue  (4  tom.,  1884-90) ;  Jules  Caillet,  V Administra- 
tion en  France  sous  U  ministire  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
(2  tom.,  2e  id.,  i860).  For  the  whole  period  of  Louis  XIV., 
Voltaire's  Sihle  de  Louis  XIV.  is  still  illuminating ;  and 
there  are  many  recent  monographs,  as  the  Atude  biogra- 
phique  sur  Colbert  of  L.  Dussieux ;  the  Mazarin  et  Colbert 
of  G.  J.  DE  CosNAC ;  P.  A.  Chervel's  Histoire  de  France 
sous  le  nUnisihre  de  Mazarin  (3  torn.,  1882) ;  C.  de  MoOy's 
Louis  XIV.  et  le  Saint  Si^ge  (2  tom.,  1893),  ^tnd  the  work 
of  C.  Gerin  with  the  same  title  (2  tom.,  1894).  The 
fiamous  Mimoires  of  Saint  Simon  throw  a  bright  light  on 
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the  personalities  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign.  The 
Regency  is  treated  of  by  A.  Houssaye,  La  Rigence  (1890), 
and  L.  Wissener,  Le  Regent^  Pabbi  Dubois^  et  Us  Anglais 
(1891);  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  by  A.  Jobez,  La 
France  sous  Louis  XV,\  by  H.  Carr6,  La  France  sous 
Louis  XV,  (1891) ;  and  in  the  Due  de  Broglie's  Le  Secret 
duroi  (2  torn.,  1878)  and  FricUric  II.  et  Louis  XV.  (2  torn., 
1885).  Nearly  all  histories  of  the  next  reign  are  connected 
with  the  Revolution,  for  the  literature  of  which  see  §  7* 
Here  may  be  noticed,  however,  several  monographs  on  the 
great  statesman  Turgot :  P.  Foncin,  Essai  sur  le  minist^re 
de  Turgot  (1877);  A.  Batbie,  Turgot:  Philosopher  icono- 
mistey  et  Administrateur  (1S61) ;  A.  Nevmarck,  Tidrgot  et 
ses  doctrines  (2  torn.,  1885). 

§  6.  Of  sociological  or  social  surveys  of  periods  there  has 
also  been  a  great  production  in  recent  years.  J.  B.  M.  A. 
Challamel,  whose  "  History  of  Fashion  in  France  "  has 
been  trans,  in  English  (Sampson  Low,  1882),  has  produced 
several  other  interesting  books,  among  which  may  be  noted 
La  France  et  Us  Franfais  d  trovers  Us  silcUs  (2  tom., 
1882-3)  ^^d  La  France  i  vol  d'oiseau  au  moyen  dge  (1887); 
and  M.  Victor  du  Bled  has  lately  published  La  sociiti 
franfaise  du  XVIe  au  XXe  Siecle  (1900).  In  the  way  of 
exact  social  historical  research  may  be  noted  the  short  essay 
of  M.  L.  BoNNEMiiRE,  Les  jeux  publics  et  U  thidtre  chez  Us 
Gaulois  (Paris,  1888) ;  the  work  of  M.  C.  de  la  PAquerie, 
La  vie  fiodcde  en  France  du  IXe  Silcle  d  la  fin  du  XVe 
(Tours,  1900) ;  that  of  A.  Franklin,  La  vU  privie 
d* autrefois  (Paris,  1887),  which  deals  vrith  the  arts  and 
industries  of  Paris  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  that  of  L.  Garreau,  L'itat  social  de  la  France  au 
temps  des  Croisades  (1899)  ;  and  that  of  S.  Luce,  La  France 
pendant  la  guerre  de  cent  ans  (1890). 

From  the  work  of  Monteil,  of  which  the  chief  drawback 
is  its  formlessness,  M.  C.  Louandre  has  compiled  an 
Histoire  de  Pindustrie  franfaise  et  des  gens  des  mitiers  (2  torn., 
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1872)   and    an    HiUoirt   agrUok  dt   la    Frarut depttis 

Vipoque  gOMloist  jusqu'  i  nos  jours  {1880) ;  and  there  is  an 
Hiitoire  des  ciasses  rurales  tn  J^ana,  by  H.  Doniol 
(le  ed.  1S65);  also  a  study  on  L'EcoHomie  soeiale  de  la 
J^rance  sous  Henri  IV.,  by  G.  Fagniez  (1899).  M. 
Louandre  gives  high  praise  to  the  Atudes  sur  la  condition  de 
la  chsse  agria>le  en  Normandie  au  moyen  Age  of  L.  Delisle 
(1851) ;  and  there  is  an  Histoire  des  classes  agricoles  en 
France,  by  F.  H,  Dareste  de  la  Chavanne  (le  iA.  1858). 
Among  woilcs  on  city  life  may  be  noted  the  Histoire  de 
Paris  <i8s2)  of  Th.  Lavall^,  the  author  of  the  Histoire  des 
Franfais  above  mentioned ;  and  among  political  studies 
Les  origines  de  la  revolution  franfaise  au  commencement  du 
l6e  Slide  of  M.  de  Maulde  de  la  Clavi^re  (1889} ;  and 
the  two  works  of  F.  J.  Perrens,  L'Aglise  et  I'^tat  en  France 
sous  le  rigne  de  Henri  IV.  (i  torn,  1872-3)  and  La  Dimo- 
cratie  tn  France  au  moyen  dge  (ae  ^d.  1875).  The  work  of 
F.  MORiN,  Origines  de  la  Dimocratie:  La  France  au  mtyen 
4^  {3e^d.  1865),  deserves  special  attention  for  its  criticism 
of  established  views. 

Yet  further  studies  of  the  social  life  of  periods  are  :  M, 
A.  C.  Gidel's  Les  Franfais  du  XVIIt  Sikk  (1893) ;  T.  F. 
Crank's  La  Sociiii  fran^aise  au  XVIIe  Siicte  (New  York, 
1897),  the  En  France,  XVIIIe  et  XIXe  Sikles  of  A.  J.  F. 
M^zitRKS  (1883)  ;  the  works  of  Baron  A.  de  Calonne,  La 
vie  municipaU  au  XVe  Steele  dans  le  Hard  de  France  (1S80), 
and  M.  R.  Minon,  La  vie  dans  le  Nord  de  la  France  au 
XVIIIe  Siicle  (1898);  the  Comte  de  Tocqueville's 
Histoire  phi iosophigue  du  Rigne  de  Louts  XV.  (1  torn.,  Paris, 
1847);  and  C.  K\3^^v.T\vC5  L' Esprit publique  au  iSe  Siicle 
(1873).  The  reader  of  French  will  of  course  not  forget 
Voltaire's  Side  de  Louis  XIV.  and  Siicle  de  Louis  XV. 
French  court  life  of  the  past  has  even  found  recent 
American  and  English  historians :  see  the  "  Old  Court 
Life  in  France "  of  Miss  F.  Elliott  (Ward  &  Downey, 
1886;   Putnams,  2  vols.,  1893);  Lady  C.   C.   Jackson's 
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"Court  of  France  in  the  Sixteenth  Century"  (Bentley, 
2  vols.,  1886);  and  "The  French  Court  and  Society  in 
the  Reign  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  First  Empire"  (same, 
2  vols.,  1881) ;  as  well  as  the  works  of  Miss  Pardoe,  already 
mentioned. 

§  7.  The  French  Revolution  has  a  whole  literature  of  its 
own,  even  in  English;  but  the  student  should  note  that 
that  great  episode  has  been  much  more  fiilly  understood 
within  the  past  thirty  years  than  formerly.     A  good  short 

survey  is  supplied  in  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallet's  **  The  French 

Revolutioil,"  in  Murray's  series  of  University  Extension 
Manuals  (1893);  also  in  the  manual  of  the  same  title  by 
Professor  J.  E.  Svmes  in  Methuen's  University  Extension 
Series  (1892) ;  and  in  that  by  Mrs.  S.  R.  Gardiner  (Long- 
mans, "  Epochs  "  Series).  Mignet's  History  (tr.  in  Bohn 
Lib.)  is  the  best  of  the  short  histories  produced  up  to  its 
time ;  though  Michelet's  (same)  has  also  much  suggestive- 
ness.  Those  who  desire  to  approach  the  subject  through 
the  brilliant  but  not  always  illuminating  '*  History  of  the 
French  Revolution  "  by  Carlvle,  should  read  that  work  in 
the  completely  annotated  edition  of  Mr.  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher 
(Methuen,  3  vols.,  1902),  such  annotation  being  very  neces- 
sary to  an  accurate  knowledge.  [Compare  "  The  Flight  to 
Varennes  "  of  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  (Sonnenschein,  1892).] 
For  an  exact  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  in  the 
light  of  recent  research  the  student  should  turn  to  the 
"History  of  the  French  Revolution"  by  Mr.  H.  Morse 
Stephens  (only  2  vols,  yet  published,  Longmans,  1886-91). 
The  older  French  histories  of  the  Revolution  by  Thiers 
(several  Eng.  tr.,  last  ed.  Bentley,  5  vols.,  1895),  Michelet 
(tr.  in  Bohn  Lib.),  and  Lamartine  ("  History  of  the  Giron- 
dins,"  same,  6  vols.),  have  many  merits,  as  has  that  of  Von 
Sybel  (Eng.  tr.,  4  vols.,  1867-69) ;  and  the  works  of  A.  De 
TocQUEViLLE,  Lancien  rigime  (Eng.  tr.  entit.  "  On  the  State 
of  Society  in  France  before  the  Revolution  of  1789,"  by  H. 
Reeve;  Murray,  3rd  ed.,  1888)  and  Coup  (Tosilsur  la  r^gne 
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de  Louis  XV L  (1850),  are  still  well  worth  reading,  as  is  that 
of  Joseph  Droz,  Histoire  du  Rhgnt  de  Louis  XVL  pendant 
les  ann/es  01^  Von  pouvait  prevenir  ou  diriger  la  rivolution 
franfaise  (3  torn.,  1839-42,  and  later :  i-vol.  ed.,  Bruxelles, 
1839) ;  but  those  who  aim  at  an  accurate  knowledge  should 
turn  to  the  histories  produced  in  the  past  thirty  years.  There 
is  a  good  short  survey  by  M.  de  Broc,  La  France  sous 
Pancien  regime  (1887);  and  another  by  Doniol,  La  rivolu- 
tion franfaise  et  la  fiodalitk  (2e  id,  1883). 

The  three  leading  modem  authorities,  representing 
broadly  two  political  points  of  view,  are  MM.  Taine,  Sorel, 
and  AuLARD.  Louis  Blanc's  history,  written  from  a 
Socialistic  standpoint,  has  somewhat  missed  its  mark 
(12  torn.,  1847-62;  rep.  in  2  torn.,  4to.  illust,  1883). 
Taine's  brilliant  series  of  studies,  in  6  vols. — Les  Origines 
de  la  France  Contemporaine^  6  tom. :  i.  Lancien  rigime; 
2-4.  La  Rivolution^  (i)  LAnarchie^  (2)  La  Conquite 
Jctcobine^  (3)  Le  Gouvernement  rivolutionnaire ;  5-6.  Z^ 
rigime  modeme,  of  which  the  first  4  vols,  are  trans,  in  Eng. 
by  J.  Durand  (Sampson  Low,  1876-85) — represents  in  large 
measure  the  reactionary  mood  of  an  individualist  who 
sought  to  combat  modem  Socialism  by  a  pre-determined 
criticism  of  the  men  and  the  miscarriages  of  the  Revolution. 
M.  Sorel  deals  in  a  more  sober  and  a  more  just  spirit  with 
the  subject  in  V Europe  et  la  rivolution  franfaise :  vol.  i. 
Les  maurs  politiques  et  les  traditions  (1885) ;  vol.  ii.  La 
chute  de  la  royauti  (1887);  vol.  iii.  La  Guerre  aux  Rois 
(1891) ;  vol.  iv.  Les  Limites  Naturelles  (1892) — ^all  works  of 
learning  and  judgment.  But  the  most  thorough  of  all  the 
students  of  the  Revolution  is  M.  Aulard,  whose  Histoire 
politique  de  la  rivolution  franfaise  (Collin,  1901)  is,  on  the 
political  side,  the  decisive  work  on  the  subject ;  and  whose 
monograph,  Le  Culte  de  la  Raison  et  le  Culte  de  VJ^tre 
Supreme  (Alcan,  1892),  is  one  of  the  completes t  studies  of 
its  kind  in  the  literature  of  the  Revolution.  His  itudes  et 
lefons  sur  la  rivolution  franfaise  (3  ser.,    1 893-1 902)  is  a 
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repertory  of  much  learning,  to  which,  however,  additions 
are  constantly  being  made  in  the  periodical  La  Revolution 
jFrafifaise,  which  M.  Aulard  edits. 

An  important  side  of  the  Revolution  is  dealt  with  in  £.  de 
Pressense's  Viglise  et  la  revolution  franfaise  (1889). 
On  the  clerical  side  have  been  published  LJ&cole  sous  la 
revolution  franfaisCy  by  Victor  Pierre,  and  ^Instruction 
Primaire  en  France  avant  la  Revolution^  by  UAbb^  Allain 
(both  1 881).  Among  the  multitude  of  monographs  may  be 
noted  also  La  Prise  de  la  Bastille^  by  Gustave  Bord 
(1882) ;  and  the  bulky  work  of  H.  de  Beauchone  on  poor 
Louis  XVII.,  which  has  gone  through  some  eighteen  editions 
(2  tom.).  On  the  nobility  who  "emigrated"  to  fight  the 
Revolution  there  are  a  number  of  works,  notably  £. 
Daudet's  Histoire  de  P Emigration  (last  ed.,  1890)  and  H. 
Forneron's  Histoire  des  Atnigres  pendant  la  Revolution 
(2  tom.,  1884).  The  special  history  of  the  Directorate,  further, 
is  handled  by  F.  Rocquain  in  Vitat  de  France  au  iSieme 
Brumaire, 

§  8.  On  the  Napoleonic  period  there  is  fully  as  extensive 
a  literature  as  on  the  Revolution.  For  those  who  want  more 
than  the  surveys  of  the  period  mentioned  in  Course  XL, 
§  14,  there  is  the  voluminous  but  vivacious  work  of  T  h  i  £  r  s, 
"History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire" 
(Eng.  tr.,  last  ed.  Chatto  &  Windus,  12  vols.,  1893-94). 
Less  bulky  studies  are  C.  C.  Fauriel's  "  Last  Days  of 
the  Consulate"  (Eng.  tr.,  1885,  Low)  and  the  recent 
and  valuable  work  of  F.  Corr^ard,  La  France  sous  U 
Consulat  (1899),  which  proceeds  on  the  latest  research. 
Of  the  Due  de  Pasquier's  Memoirs,  which  cover  this 
period,  three  volumes  have  been  trans,  under  the  title  **  A 
History  of  My  Time"  (Unwin,  1893-4;  orig.  6  tom., 
1893-5).  An  important  step  in  Napoleon's  reign  is  fully 
set  forth  in  Les  origines  du  Concordat^  by  L.  S^ch6  (2  tom., 
1894).  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan's  "Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire  "  (2  vols..  Low, 
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1893)  is  highly  esteemed  by  militarists;  and  the  brilliant 
work  of  Hemri  Houssaye,  "  1815  "  is  tntns. :  "  1815  : 
Waterloo  "  (Black,  1900). 

Of  Napoleon  there  are  manj'  lives  in  English  as  veil  as 
in  French.  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley's  "Short  History  of 
Napoleon"  (Seeley,  1886)  is  a  notable  indictment  It 
may  be  checked  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  "Napoleon" 
(Chapman  &  Hall,  1896),  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  "Life  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte"  (Methuen,  1897,  4to),  and  Mr, 
W.  M.  Sloane's  bulky  "  Life  of  Napoleon  "  {Century  Co., 
N.Y.,  1896,  4  vols.).  Sir  Walter  Scott's  may  now  be 
regarded  as  out-of-date.  Baron  M^neval's  "  Memoirs  to 
serve  for  the  History  of  Napoleon"  are  trans.  (3  vols,, 
1894,  Hutchinson).  On  the  military  side  E.  L.  S.  HOFS- 
burgrh'8  "Waterloo"  (Methuen,  1895)  has  great  merit; 
and  Lord  Wolseley's  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Napoleon"  (Pall  Mall  Mag.  Lib.,  1895)  is  a  competent 
and  interesting  performance. 

Typical  French  lives  are  Lanfrey's  hostile  Histoire 
de  NapoUon  (Eng.  tr.,  4  vols.,  i87r-79);  Jules  Barni's 
NapoUon  Itr  (1870),  a  stringent  polemic  against  the 
laudator?  account  given  by  Thiers ;  and  T.  Jung's  Bona- 
parte et  son  temps  (3  tom.,  1880-1),  no  less  destructive 
tfaan  the  others. 

§  9.  Even  the  not  very  interesting  Restoration  period 
(1814-1830)  has  a  considerable  literature.  E.  Daudet's 
Histoire  de  la  Restauration  (1883)  gives  a  good  compendious 
record;  there  is  another  work  of  the  same  title  by  F.  H. 
Dareste  de  la  Chavanne  (2  tom,,  1879);  and  P. 
Thureau-Dangin  has  dealt  with  the  political  life  in  Le 
parti  Liberal  sous  la  Restauration  {1876)  and  Rt^aHstes  et 
Ripublicains  (1874).  Those  who  wish  a  more  minute 
knowledge  of  personalities  on  the  political  side  may  peruse 
the  Memoirs  of  TalleyrendPerigord  (Eng.  tr.,  5  vols., 
■  1891-93,  Griffith  &  Farran).  There  is  in  English  also  a 
deddled  "  Narrative  of  the  French  Revolution  in   1830 " 
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(Paris,  Galignani,  1830).  For  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Louis-Philippe,  which  followed,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
French  narrative — e,g,^  the  compendious  Histoire  de  Louis- 
Philippe  of  E.  Zevort  (1885);  the  Histoire  de  la  monarchic 
de  Juillet  of  C.  Barth^l^my  ;  and  the  copious  Histoire  de 
la  monarchie  de  Juillet  of  P.  Thureau-Dangin  (4  torn., 
1884-87). 

§  10.  Then  comes  the  republican  Revolution  of  1848, 
fully  described  in  the  Histoire  de  la  Rivolution  de  1848  of 
" Daniel  Stem"  (1881)  ;  and  in  Lamartinb's  Histoire  de  la 
Rivolution  de  1848,  Of  the  Second  Republic,  thus  estab- 
lished, there  are  detailed  histories :  P.  de  la  Gorge, 
Histoire  de  la  deuxihne  Ripublique  (2  torn.,  1887);  V. 
Pierre,  Histoire  de  la  deuxilme  Ripublique  {2  torn.,  1873- 
78) ;  E.  Spuller,  Histoire  parUmentaire  de  la  deuxihne 
Ripublique  (1891).  On  this  sociologically  interesting 
episode  may  be  noted  further  the  monograph  of  E. 
PiCATTiER,  Les  ateliers  nationaux  en  1848  (St.  Etienne, 
1899),  and  the  Histoire  des  ateliers  nationaux  of  Emilb 
Thomas  (1848). 

§  II.  The  Third  Empire  began  with  the  coup  d^itat  of 
1852,  narrated  in  V.  Schoelcher's  Les  Crimes  du  deux 
Dicembre  and  Le  Gouvemement  du  deux  Dicembrty 
both  published  in  London  in  1853  (Jeffs,  Burlington 
Arcade) ;  also  in  the  more  famous  "  History  of  a  Crime  " 
of  Victor  Hugo  (Eng.  tr.,  several  eds.,  Routledge, 
1886 ;  Ward  &  Lock,  1888).  There  is  also  an  English 
trans,  of  the  work  of  C.  E.  de  Maupas,  "  The  Story  of  the 
Coup  d'6tat — "freely  "  done,  with  notes,  by  A.  D.  Vandam 
(2  vols.,  1884,  Virtue).  On  the  life  and  reign  of  Napo- 
leon HL  there  is  in  English  **  The  Life  of  Napoleon  the 
Third,"  by  Archibald  Forbes  (Chatto  &  Windus,  1898). 
In  French  may  be  noted  Le  deuxiime  Empire^  by  C. 
Barthilemy  (1889) ;  the  Histoire  de  NapoUon  HL  of  J.  M. 
Villefranche  (2  tom.,  1897);  and  G.  Weil's  Histoire  du 
parti  ripubUcain  de  18 I 4  d  18/0  (1900). 
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§  II.  Of  the  Paris  Commune  of  1870-71  there  is  a  short 
account  in  English  b}?  Mr.  Belfort  Bax,  "  History  of  the 
Paris  Commune"  (Twentieth  Cent.  Press,  1895) ;  and  the 
loiter  "  History  of  the  Commune  of  1871 "  was  trans,  by 
Mrs.  E.  Marx  Aveling  (Reeves  &  Turner,  1886).  The 
Histoire  de  la  Commune  dt  Paris,  by  P.  VfemiKH,  who  had 
been  Secretary  of  the  Commune  and  editor  of  {ii/oumal 
Offidel,  was  published  in  Ixindon  by  Chapman  &  Hall 
(1871).  There  is  a  general  Hiitoirt  de  Communisme,  by  A. 
SuDRE  (1849,  several  rep.;  additions  made  in  German  trans., 
Berlin,  1882),  which  claims  to  be  a  "historic  refiitatioa  of 
Socialist  Utopias." 

§13.  There  are  aheady  a  number  of  histories  of  the  Third 
Republic.  That  of  E.  Coubehtin  is  trans,  r  "  The  Evolu- 
tion of  France  under  the  Third  Republic"  (New  York, 
1897);  and  in  English  there  is  Oscar  Browning's  "Modem 
France:  1814-1879"  (Longmans,  1890).  Among  the  un- 
trans.  works  are  Girard's  Histoire  de  la  troiiiime  Ripub- 
Uqtie  (1885),  which  gives  748  pages  to  the  record  of  fifteen 
years,  and  the  later  Histoire  de  la  troisihne  Ripublique  of  E. 
Zevort  (i8g6).  French  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  considered  in  the  competent  Histoire  coniemporaine  de 
PEurope  et  de  la  France,  1789-1889,  of  M.  F.  Corr^ard 
(1893),  and  in  the  careful  Abrigi  de  f  histoire  contemporaine 
of  A.  Lacroix  (1886).  See  also  the  great  work  of  M. 
Seignobos,  Histoire  politique  de  I'Europe  Contemporaine, 
1814-1896  (1897),  which  has  been  trans.  (Heinemann, 
2  vols,  1 901),  and  the  Histoire  de  France  depuis  la  Revo- 
lution de  Juillet  of  A.  Rastoul  (2  pt.,  1891-92).  The 
episode  of  Cjeneral  Boulanger,  dealt  with  in  that  work,  has 
a  French  Uterature  of  its  own. 

g  14.  Of  Ei^lish  books  on  modem  French  life  the 
number  is  great.  A  good  deal  of  praise  has  heed  given  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  J.  K  C.  Bodlev,  entitled,  "  France  "  (Mac- 
millan,  rev.  ed.  in  i  vol.,  1899) ;  but  that  of  Miss  Betkam- 
Edwards,  "  France  of  To-day"  (2  vols,  1892-94,  Percival), 
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is  in  some  respects  ptefeiable.  The  work  of  the  accomplished 
Italian  scholar  A.  db  Gubernatis,  La  Franx  (Florence, 
1 891),  gives  yet  another  point  of  view.  Two  other  good 
studies  are  Mr.  P.  G.  Hauerton's  "  French  and  English  " 
{Macmillan,  1889)  and  W,  C.  Brownell's  "  French 
Traits"  (Scribner,  N.Y.,  1889) — the  former  being  specially 
instructive. 

On  the  state  of  religious  politics  light  is  thrown  by  G. 
Raux's  La  RipubHque  et  le  Coneordat  de  /&>/  {1895)  and  the 
Due  de  Bn^lie's  Le  Concordat  (1893). 


Course  XX. 

NATIONAL  AND   RACIAL  HISTORIES 
IX.— THE  NETHERLANDS  (HOLLAND) 

§  I.  Professor  Thorold  Rogers's  "Holland "  is  not  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series,  and  does  not 
wholly  supersede  the  older  work  of  T.  Colley  Grattan, 
"  The  Netherlands,"  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  save  for 
the  latest  period.  The  larger  work  of  T.  Da  vies,  "  The 
History  of  Holland"  (3  vols.,  1841),  is  studious  and  trust- 
worthy, but  not  very  readable  ;  so  that  the  English  reader 
can  best  study  Dutch  history  as  a  whole  in  the  slightly 
abridged  trans,  of  P.  J.  Blok's  "  History  of  the  People  of 
the  Netherlands"  (Putnams,  3  vols.,  1898- 1900,  two  to 
follow) — the  best  modem  Dutch  history  from  a  sociological 
point  of  view  (orig.  Geschiedenis  van  het  nederiandsche  Volk^ 
Groningen,  5  vols.,  1892-1902  ;  also  trans,  in  German  in 
Heeren  and  Ukert's  Series,  Geschichte  der  Niederlande^  in 
progress).  A.  Young's  "Short  History  of  the  Nether- 
lands" (Unwin,  1886)  is  a  facile  popular  narrative,  dealing 
vrith  both  Holland  and  Belgium. 

§  2.  For  a  fuller  narrative  the  reader  of  Dutch  will  turn 
to  Blok's  Geschiedenis  m  the  original;  and  there  are  available 
to  the  reader  of  German  the  German  trans,  of  N.  G.  Van 
Kampen,  Geschichte  der  Niederlande^  in  the  Heeren-Ukert 
Series  (2  Bde,  1831-33),  and  the  later  Geschichte  derNieder- 
lande  of  Wenzelburger  (2  Bde,  1879-86,  same  series), 
which  is  considerably  fuller  for  some  periods,  but  is  not 
completed.  In  these  works  the  history  of  what  is  now 
Holland  is  bound  up  vrith  that  of  Flanders,  now  Belgium, 
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**  the  Netherlands "  including  both,  so  that  the  HisUnre  de 
Flandreoi  Lettenhove  (6  torn.,  1847-50,  several  eds.)  and 
the  Flcmdrische  Staats-und  RechtsgescMchte  Ms  zum  Jakr 
1304  (Tiibingen,  3  Bde.,  1835-42,  tr.  in  French  as  Histaire 
de  Flandre  jusqu^h  Pannie  1303^  Bruxelles,  2  torn., 
1835-36)  are  for  their  period  on  all  fours  with  the  German 
works  above  mentioned. 

§  3.  The  history  of  the  Low  Countries  first  becomes 
dramatically  and  internationally  interesting  in  the  period  of 
the  Van  ^eveldes;  and  for  this  the  English  reader  has 
Professor  W.  J.  Ashley's  "  James  and  Philip  van  Artevelde,** 
the  Lothian  Prize  Essay  for  1882  (Macmillan,  1883),  which 
is    based,  albeit  critically,  on  the  Jacques  d^Artevelde  of 
Lettenhove  (1863)  and  Vandbrkindere's  Le  Sitcle  des 
Artevelde  (1879) ;  also  Mr.  Robert  Hxjtton's  work  of  the 
same  title  (Murray,  1882).    For  a  great  part  of  Flemish 
and    Dutch    history    Barante's    Histoire    des    Dues   de 
Bourgogne  (4e  ^d.,  1838-40,  10  tom.)  has  importance;  and 
there  is  a  very  copious  research  by  Lettenhove  on  the  rise 
of  Protestantism    in  the   Low  Countries,  Les  Huguenots 
et  Us  Gueux  (Bruges,  6  tom.,  1883-85).      For  the  great 
period    of    the    Dutch    struggle    for    independence    the 
English  reader  will  of  course  turn  to  Motley's  ''Rise 
of  the   Dutch  Republic"  (1856,  several  reprints), 
and  for  the  next  generation  to  the  same  writer's  "History 
of   the    United    Netherlands"  (Murray,   4  vols., 
1861-68);  and  "Life   and  Death    of  John   of   Olden- 
bamevelt"  (Murray,  2  vols.,  1874).  The  next  great  figure  in 
Dutch  history,  John  de  Witt,  is  the  subject  of  a  copious 
French  monograph  by  A.  Lef^vrs  Pontalis,  Vingt  Annies 
de  ripubtique  parlemeniaire  au  ije  Sihle :  Jean  de  Witt^ 
Grand  Pensionnaire  de  Hollande  (2  tom.,  1884),  which  has 
been  trans,  into  English  imder  the  title  "The  Life  of  John 
de  Witt"  (2   vols.,  Longmans,  1885).    There  b  also  an 
English  work  by  J.  Geddbs,  "  History  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  John  de  Witt,"  not  completed  (Kegan  Paul,  voL  i., 
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1879);  ^^^  &  Dutch  research  bj  P.  Simons,  /oAan  de 
Witt  en  zijn  tijd  (2  vols.,  1832-35 ;  German  tr.,  2  Bde., 
1835-6).  L.  P.  Gachard  has  three  volumes  of  Atudes 
concemant  Phistaire  des  Pays  Bos  (Bruxelles,  1890). 

§  4.  The  social  and  industrial  evolution  of  the  Low 
Countries  is  to  some  extent  to  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing :  A.  Wauters'  Les  libertis  cammunales  (Bruxelles, 
1^7^)  y  J*  ^  McCulloch's  "  Essay  on  the  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Dedine  of  Commerce  in  Holland  "  in  his  "  Essays  and 
Treatises"  (2nd  ed.,  1859);  W.  Torrens  McCullagh, 
"Industrial  History  of  the  Free  Nations,"  vol.  ii.  (1846); 
Sir  W.  Temple,  "Observations  upon  the  United  Pro- 
vinces," 1672  (rep.  in  Works,  1814,  vol.  i.);  and  the  so- 
called  "Memoirs  of  John  Witt,"  otherwise  "The  True 
Interest  of  Holland,"  or  "  Political  Maxims  of  the  State  of 
Holland" — really  written  by  De  Witt's  friend,  Delacourt, 
and  trans,  into  English  under  the  title  "  The  True  Interest 
and  Political  Maxims  of  the  Republic  of  Holland  "  in  1702 
— several  reprints  thereafter.  A  sociological  sketch  of  the 
entire  development  of  Holland  has  been  attempted  by  the 
editor  in  his  "  Introduction  to  English  Politics." 

§  5.  There  are  many  modem  works  in  English  on  the 
life  of  Holland,  among  which  the  following  are  notable : 
Edmondo  de  Amicis,  "Holland"  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.. 
Remington,  1883);  D.  S.  Mbldrum,  "Holland  and  the 
Hollanders"  (Blackwood,  1899);  G.  C.  Davies,  "On 
Dutch  Waterways  "  (Jarrold,  1887,  4to). 
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NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

X.— BELGIUM 

§  I.  As  has  been  remarked  in  the  last  Course,  the  earlier 
history  of  Belgium  is  included  in  that  of  "  The  Netherlands," 
and  may  be  followed  in  the  works  of  Grattan,  Ashley,  Blok, 
Barante,  Van  Kampen,  Wenzelburger,  and  Vanderkindere, 
and  in  the  histories  of  Flanders  by  Lettenhove  and 
Wamkoenig,  there  mentioned.  The  history,  however,  has 
also  been  written  from  the  modem  Belgian  point  of  view, 
notably  by  P.  J.  Wouters,  Pricis  de  Phistoire  de  la  Belgique 
(Gand,  1883);  H.  Prienne,  Histoire  de  la  Belgique 
(Bruxelles,  1900);  H.  G.  Moke,  Histoire  de  la  Belgique 
(Bruxelles,  1881)  and  Abrigi  (1883);  H.  Vercamer, 
Histoire  des  Beiges  (1882);  V,  Nurguet,  Histoire  des 
Beiges  (Bruxelles,  1896);  and  Th.  Juste,  Histoire 
de  la  Belgique  (Bruxelles,  rep.  1895,  3  tom.).  A  sketch 
in  English  is  provided  by  Mr.  C.  Smythe,  "  The  Story  of 
Belgium"  (Hutchinson,  1900);  and  there  is  a  notable 
history  in  Flemish  by  Hendrik  Conscience,  Geschiedenis 
van  Belgie  (last  ed.  Bruxelles,  2  pt.,  1881).  For  fuller 
study  sufficient  guidance  may  be  had  from  H.  Priennb's 
Bibliographie  de  Phistoire  de  Belgique  (Gand,  1893).  A 
good  view  of  the  medieval  period  is  given  by  the  Introduc- 
tion h  Phistoire  des  institutions  de  la  Belgique  au  nwyen  dge 
of  L.  Vanderkindere  (Bruxelles,  1890) ;  and  there  is  an 
Histoire  des  Atats  Giniraux  des  Pays  Bas^  1 465-1 790,  by 
Juste  (Paris,  2  tom.  1864). 

§  2.  Modem  Belgian  history  is  to  be  followed,  in  English, 
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chiefly  in  the  article  in  the  Encyclopadia  Briiannicoy  the 
geneial  European  surveys,  and  the  work  of  C.  Smythe, 
above  mentioned.  In  French  there  are  the  works  of 
L.  Delplace,  La  Belgique  et  la  rivolutian  Jranfoise 
(Louvain,  1895);  S*  Ballau,  Saixante-dix  ans  d*histoire 
de  Belgique^  1815-85  (Bruxelles,  1890);  Juste's  works  on 
La  rivobition  Brabanfonne,  ^789^  and  La  ripubUque  Belge^ 
z/po  (both  Bruxelles,  1884) ;  the  same  author's  Le  sauRve- 
ment  de  la  Hollande  en  1813  (Bruxelles,  1870)  and  La 
rivobition  Beige  de  1830  (Bruxelles,  2  torn.  1872);  the 
anonymous  Cinquante  ans  de  liberty  (4  tom.,  Bruxelles, 
1881-2);  and  in  Dutch,  J.  Van  Limburg's  De  Revohitie 
van  1830  (Antwerpen,  1900). 


Course  XXII. 
NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XL— GERMANY 

§  I.  The  mclusion  under  "Germany"  of  what  is  now 
Austria,  in  virtue  of  the  scope  of  the  medieval  "  Empire," 
makes  its  history  hard  to  bring  within  moderate  compass. 
A  competent  introduction,  however,  is  supplied  for  the 
English  general  reader  by  Mr.  James  Sime'S  **  Ger- 
many "  in  Macmillan's  historical  course,  and  on  a  slightly 

larger  scale  in  the  late  Bayard  Taylor's  *'  History  of 

Germany  from  the  earliest  times"  (Appleton,  N.Y.,  last 
ed.  1894,  with  added  chapter  on  recent  history  by  the 
author's  daughter).  Dr.  E.  C.  Brewer's  "Political, 
Social,  and  Literary  History  of  Germany"  (De  la  Rue, 
1 881)  is  marred  by  eccentricity,  and  by  seeking  to  do  too 
much,  but  is  very  useful  for  its  general  view  and  its  many 
chronological  tables.  Mr.  S.  Baring  Gould's  "  Germany  " 
in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series  (1886)  is  popular  and  read- 
able, and  the  older  "  History  of  Germany  "  by  Kohlrausch 
(Eng.  tr.,  1844)  is  informative,  though  blatantly  patriotic. 

§  2.  Of  longer  complete  histories  in  English  the  latest  is 
that  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Henderson,  entitled  **  A  Short  History 
of  Germany"  (2  vols.,  1902,  Macmillan),  a  difiusely  but 
agreeably  written  work  on  popular  lines,  proceeding,  how- 
ever, on  all  the  latest  German  authorities.  The  German 
works  cited  for  each  chapter  collectively  make  up  a  com- 
prehensive library  on  the  subject.  For  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  German  history,  however,  the  student  will 

still  do  well  to  read  Menzel's  standard  History  (tr.  in 
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Bohn  Lib.,  3  vols.),  which  contains  a  great  mass  of  interest- 
ing detail  There  is  also  trans,  in  English  a  somewhat 
cumbrous  **  Popular  History  of  Germany  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  day"  (1877,  4  vols.),  by  W.  Zimmer- 
MANN,  which  has  600  illustrations.  It  is  difficult  to  choose 
among  the  later  German  histories  which  remain  untrans- 
lated. Bayard  Taylor  pronounced  Dittmar's  the  fullest. 
Von  Rochau's  the  most  impartial,  and  David  MCller's 
the  most  readable.  Patriotic  pride  is  a  normal  note  in 
nearly  all,  and  readers  who  want  to  check  that  point  of  view 
may  find  instruction  in  the  unfinished  French  Histaire 
d^AlUmagne  of  Jules  Zeller  (7  tom.,  1872-91,  coming 
down  to  the  Diet  of  Worms),  which,  however,  is  not  exactly 
a  model  of  judicial  historiography. 

§  3.  Studies    of    periods  of   German    history  are    not 
numerous    in  English;    but  in    this  connection    are    to 

be  noted  Professor  Bryce's  "Holy  Roman  Empire" 

(Macmillan)  and  the  fifth  chapter  of  Hallam's  '^  Middle 
Ages  ";  also  H.  W.  C.  Davis'S  "  Charlemagne  "  (Heroes 
of  the  Nations  Series,  Putnams,  1900) ;  Dr.  Hodgkin's 
"  Charles  the  Great "  in  the  Foreign  Statesmen  Series  (Mac- 
millan, 1897);  and  above  all  Mr.  Herbert  A.  L. 
Fisher's  "The  Mediaeval  Empire"  (Macmillan, 
2  vols.,  1898).  Mr.  E.  F.  Henderson's  "  History  of  Germany 
in  the  Middle  Ages  "  (Bell,  1894)  is  a  competent  perform- 
ance; and  his  "Select  Historical  Documents  of 
theMiddleAge  s,"  trans,  and  edited  by  him  (Bohn  Lib.), 
is  an  important  adjunct  to  all  historical  study  for  its  period. 
There  is  of  course  an  abundance  of  information  in  English 
as  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  (see  Course  XL, 
§  13).  Ranke's  "History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  "  (Eng.  tr.,Bohn  Lib.,  3  vols.);  Hagenbach's 
work  of  the  same  title  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  Clark,  1878-9) ;  and 
D'AuBiGN^'s  well-known  work,  cover  the  ground  pretty 
fully,  if  not  impartially ;  but  the  most  complete  history  is 
that  of  Bezold,  Gtsckichte  der  deutschen  Reformation^  in 
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Oncken's  Series  ( 1 890).  For  a  Catholic  view  may  be  consulted 
the  copious  "  History  of  the  German  People  at  [since  in 
orig.]  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Johannes  Janssen 
(Eng.  tr.,  Kegan  Paul,  6  vols,  thus  far,  1 896-1903),  which 
is  still  in  progress,  the  last  vol.  trans,  coming  down  only  to 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  1555. 

On  the  Thirty  Years'  War  there  are  two  good  short 
treatises,  one  by  Professor  A.  W.  Ward,  "The  Thirty 
Years'  War"  (Macmillan,    1896),  and    one  by  Professor 

Gardiner,  "The  Thirty  Years'  War,"  in  Longman's 

"  Epochs  of  Modem  History  "  Series — the  latter  being  on 
the   whole  preferable.     The    longer    work    of   Professor 

Anton   Gindley,   *' History  of  the  Thirty  Years* 

War"  (2  vols.,  Bentley,  1886),  is  the  fullest  English  record. 

For  sociological  views  of  that  period  the  English  reader 
should  turn  to  the  trans,  of  Gustav  Freytag's  "  Pictures 
of  German  Life  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries"  (2  vols.,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1862). 

§  4.  For  the  period  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  that  of 
the  French  Revolution  the  fullest  biographical  account  in 
English  is  supplied  by  Carlvle's  copious  '^  H i s t o r y 
of  Friedrich  the  Great"  (several  eds.).  There  is 
good  matter,  however,  in  Ranke's  "Memoirs  of  the  House 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  History  of  Prussia  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries"  (Eng.  tr.,  3  vols., 
1849).  Longman's  "Seven  Years'  War,"  in  the  small 
"  Epochs  "  Series,  is  a  very  good  condensed  narrative.  The 
complications  of  the  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  periods  can 
be  well  followed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  the 
"Periods  of  European  History"  Series  (Course  XL, 
§  7)— "The  Balance  of  Power,"  by  Mr.  Hassall,  and 
"  Revolutionary  Europe,"  by  Mr.  Morse  Stephens  ;  and  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  same  series,  "The  Ascendancy  of 
France,"  by  Mr.  Wakeman,  bears  much  on  German  history 
in  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  For  the  Napoleonic  and 
following   periods    Sir  J.    R.   Seelev's    "Life    and 
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Times  of  Stein"  (3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1878)  and 
PouLTENEY  BiGELOw's  "  History  of  the  German  Struggle 
for  Liberty"  (Harper,  3  vols.,  1 896-1 903)  are  the  most 
important  studies  in  English ;  and  the  various  works  on 
**  Modem  Europe  "  mentioned  in  Course  XI.  may  be  con- 
sulted for  the  middle  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

§  5.  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  "  Germany  Past  and  Present " 
(Kegan  Paul,  1880)  gives  a  readable  view  of  later  German 
life ;  but  W.  H.  Dawson's  "  Germany  and  the  Germans " 
(3  vols.,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1894)  is  fuller  and  more  intimate. 
Mrs.  Austen's  "Germany  from  1760  to  1814" (1854)  gives 
a  great  deal  of  social  information,  drawn  from  many  sources. 
Professor  J.  P.  Mahaffy's  "  Sketches  from  a  Tour  Through 
Germany"  (Macmillan,  1889),  and  two  American  works, 
"Germany  Seen  Without  Spectacles"  (Boston,  1883)  and 
E.  L.  Parry's  "  Life  Among  the  Germans  "  (Boston,  1887), 
give  vivacious  views  of  modem  German  life ;  as  do  several 
French  works :  H.  N.  Didon,  Les  AlUmands  (Eng.  tr., 
1884);  T.  Cahen,  Chez  Us  AlUmands,  1887;  H.  Couti, 
VAlUmagne  Intime,  1887;  and  A.  C.  Grad,  Lt  PeupU 
AlUmand,  1888. 

§  6.  The  process  of  modem  German  unification  is  dealt 
with  in  a  number  of  works  in  English,  one  of  the  most 
compendious  accounts  being  G.  Krause'S  **  Growth  of 
Gennan  Unity"  (Nutt,  1892).  Much  more  detailed  is 
Von  SvBEL's"The  Founding  of  the  German 
Empire  by  William  I."  (Eng.  tr.,  3  vols..  New  York, 
1890-91).  In  this  connection  may  be  read  Mr.  J.  W. 
Headlam's  *'  Bismarck  and  the  Founding  of  the  German 
Empire  "  ("  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  Series,  Putnams,  1899). 

§  7.  Among  the  very  numerous  German  works  on  special 
periods  may  be  named  the  following,  most  of  which  are 
recommended  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Henderson : — Dr.  F.  Dahn's 
great  Urgeschichte  der  germanischen  und  romanischen  Vblker 
in  Oncken's  Series  (4  Bde.,  188 1-9);  G.  Kaufmann's 
Deutsche   Geschichte  bis  auf  Karl  den   Grossen   (2  Bde., 
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Leipzig,  1880-81);  Engelbert  MOhlbacher's  Deutsche 
Gtschichte  unierden  Karotingem  (in  the  Bibliothck  deutscher 
Geschichte^  1S96);  Maximilianus  Manitius,  Deutsche 
Geschichtey  gii-ii2S  (same  Bibliotheky  1889);  Giese- 
BRECHT,  Geschkhte  der  Deutschen  Kaiserzeit  (4te  Aufl., 
6  Bde.,  Braunschweig,  1874-95);  Prutz,  Kaiser  Fried- 
rich  L  (3  Bde.,  Danzig,  1871-74);  Theodor  Lindner's 
Deutsche  Geschichte  unter  den  Hapsburgem  und  Luxem- 
burgem^  1273-14J7  (2  Bde.,  Stuttgart,  1890-93) ;  and  Die 
deutschelfanse{ljeipngf  1899);  ViMKSy  Kaiser  AfcLximilian  I. 
(2  Bde.,  Stuttgart,  1894-91);  Hermann  Baumgarten's 
Geschichte  Karls  V.  (3  Bde.,  Stuttgart,  1885-92) ;  Bezold's 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Reformation  (in  Oncken's  Series, 
1890);  W.  Zimmermann,  Geschichte  des  Bauemhrieges 
(2  Bde.,  Stuttgart,  1841-56);  L.  Keller,  Geschichte  der 
Wiedertaufer  undihres  Reichs  zu  Miinster  (Miinster,  1880) ; 
G.  Droysen's  Geschichte  der  Gegen-reformationy  in  Oncken's 
Series  (1893) ;  M.  Ritter,  Deutsche  Geschichte^  1355-1648 
{Bib.  deut,  Gesch.  1889),  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Union^ 
1598-1612  (Schaflfhausen,  2  Bde.,  1867-73) ;  Dr.  Georg 
Winter's  Geschichte  des  Dreissigjdhrigen  KriegSyin  Oncken's 
Series  (1893) ;  C.  L.  von  Woltmann's  old  Geschichte  des 
Westphdlischen  Friedens  (1808-9  \  ^^  addition  to  Schiller's 
Thirty  Years*  War) ;  Erdmannsdorfer,  Deutsche  Geschichtey 
i648''i74o{OndiLtJOL*s  Series,  1892,  etc.);  W.  Pierson,  Preus- 
sische  Geschichte  (1865) ;  Prutz,  Preussische  Geschichte 
(4  Bde.,  Stuttgart,  1900-02) ;  A.  D.  Schafer,  Geschichte  des 
Siebenjdhrigen  Kriegs  (2  Bde.,  1867-74);  E.  Reimann, 
Neuere  Geschichte  des  preussischen  Staates  (Heeren-Ukert 
Series,  1882) ;  L.  Hausser,  Deutsche  Geschichtey  1786-1815 
(4  Bde.,  Berlin,  2te  Aufl.,  1859-60);  H.  von  Treitschke, 
Deutsche  Geschichte  im  igten  Jahrhundert  (5  Bde.,  1879-94, 
coming  down  to  1848);  H.  Friedjung,  Der  Kampfum  die 
Vorherrschaft  in  Deutschland  (2  Bde.,  Stuttgart,  1897-98) ; 
C.  JUNCK,  Der  deutsckjranzosische  Kriegy  1870  und  1871 
(2  Bde.,  Leipzig,  1876). 
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§  8.  In  the  abundant  literature  of  German  Cultur- 
geschichUy  or  sociological  history,  the  following  works  are 
noteworthy :  G.  L.  von  Maubr,  GescMchte  der  Markuer- 
fassung  in  Deuischland  (Erlangen,  1856);  Gtschichte  der 
Dorfoerfassung  (same,  2  Bde.,  1865-6);  GeschichU  der 
Stadtverfassung  {sdim^  4  Bde.,  1862-3)  [on  the  first  of  which 
should  be  noted  the  criticisms  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in 
his  essay  on  "  The  Origin  of  Property  in  Land  "  (Eng.  tr., 
Social  Science  Series,  Sonnenschein,  2nd  ed.,  1892)]; 
F.  VON  LoBER,  XuiturgescAicA/e  der  Deutschen  im  Mittelalter 
(3  Bde.,  Miinchen,  1891-4);  August  Sach,  Deutschts  Leben 
in  der  Vergangenheit  {2  Bde.,  Halle  a.  S.,  1890-91);  Prutz, 
Kulturgeschzchte  der  KreuzzUge  (1883);  Albert  Richtbr, 
Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  KulturgeschicfUe  (2  Th.,  Leipzig, 
1881-3) ;  P.  WiGAND,  Das  Femgerichi  Westphalens  (1825)  ; 
Th.  Lindner,  Die  Verne  (Miinster  and  Padesbom,  1888) 
and  Der  angebliche  Ursprung  der  Vehmgerichte  aus  der 
Inquisition  (a  pamphlet,  Paderbom,  1890);  Alf.  Zimmer- 
mann,  Geschichte  des  preussisch-deutschen  Handelspolitik 
(1892). 

To  these  may  be  added  the  sociological  research  of 
Raoul  Ch^lard,  La  civilisation  franfaise  dans  ie  ddveloppe- 
ment  de  rAllemagne  (1900) ;  and  the  Mimoires  Historiques 
of  MiGNET  (36  ^d.,  1854). 

Those  desirous  of  making  a  thorough  study  of  any  one 
period  should  consult  F.  C.  Dahlmann's  (ed.  Waitz) 
QueUenkunde  der  deutschen  Geschichte^  of  which  the  last 
edition  (Gdttingen,  1894)  runs  to  730  pages. 


Course  XXIII. 
NATIONAL  AND   RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XII.— AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

§  I.  To  a  great  extent  the  history  of  Austria  is  bound  up  in 
that  of  '*  Germany  " ;  but  its  later  political  separateness  has 
involved  a  separate  historical  treatment  The  English 
reader  has  a  good  compendious  manual  in  Mr.  Birkbeck 
Hill's  trans,  of  H.  hOgev^S  French  '*  History  of 
Austria-Hungary"  (Rivingtons,  1889),  which  is  fully 
abreast  of  modem  research ;  or  in  the  shorter  **  Austria,'' 
by  S.  Whitman,  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations "  Series 
(1899)  >  <^<i  ^or  a  fuller  record  it  is  still  worth  while  to 
study  Archdeacon  Cox e's  "History  of  the  House 
of  Austria  from  Rhodolph  of  Hapsburg  to  the  death  of 
Leopold  II."  (3  vols.,  Bohn  Lib.),  to  which,  in  the  Bohn 
edition,  has  been  added  a  volume  continuing  the  narrative  to 
and  through  the  revolution  of  1848.  For  Hungary  there  is 
available  Professor  Vambery'  "Hungary,"  in  the  "Story 
of  the  Nations  "  Series.  See  also  the  works  on  periods  of 
European  history  mentioned  in  the  previous  Course. 

§  2.  For  more  copious  researches  the  student  must  turn 
to  works  in  German.  Of  the  shorter  histories  of  Austria 
the  following  rank  high  :  F.  X.  Kronbs  von  Marchland, 
Grundriss  der  oestemuhischer  Gtschichte  (926  pp.,  Wien, 
1882)  and  Handbuch  der  Gtschichte  Oesterrtichs  (4  Bde., 
Berlin,  1876);  Wsrthbimbr,  Gtschichte  Otsterreichs  und 
Ungams  (2  Bde.,  Leipzig,  1884-90),  which  comes  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  Alfons  Hubbr, 
Gtschichit    Otsttrrtichs  (not    completed:   Gotha,  4  Bde., 
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1885-92,  coming  to  beginning  of  seventeenth  century) ; 
F.  M.  Mayer,  Geschichte  der  OtsUrreUhrungarischen 
MonarckU  (320  pp.,  Wien,  1884) — a  good  and  compact 
survey.  But  the  student  who  cares  above  all  for  the  socio- 
logical side  of  history  will  do  well  to  turn  at  once  to  Mayer's 
Geschichte  Oesterreichs  mit  besonderer  Ruchskht  auf  das 
CuUurUben  (Wien,  1 900-1,  3  Bde.,  ate  Aufl.  voUstandige 
umgearbeitet) — ^a  work  of  great  merit. 

§  3.  Of  English  surveys  of  periods  there  are  several 
mentioned  in  the  previous  Course  which  deal  with  Austria. 
For  the  later  periods  the  English  reader  has  Dr.  J.  F. 
Bright's  "Maria  Theresa"  and  "Joseph  II."  in  the 
Foreign  Statesmen  Series  (Macmillan,  1897);  and  Dr.  E. 
Vehse's  "Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Aristocracy  of 
Austria  "  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  Nichols,  1896).  There  is  much 
good  documentary  matter  also  in  the  Due  de  Brogue's 
"  Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa  "  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.. 
Low,  1883),  and  a  good  general  view  of  the  earlier  phases  of 
the  Eastern  Question  in  M.  A.  Sorel's  La  question  d" Orient 
au  i8e  SihU,  For  later  periods  the  English  reader  has, 
besides  the  period-surveys  before  mentioned,  E.  W.  Lati- 
mer's "  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  Making 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany"  (Chicago,  1897).  Of 
the  recent  conditions  of  Hungarian  life  a  fairly  interesting 
account  is  given  in  "  The  Magyars,"  by  Arthur  J.  Patter- 
son (2  vols.,  1869,  Smith  Elder). 

§  4.  In  Grerman,  apart  from  the  relevant  period-surveys 
noted  in  the  previous  Course,  the  following  are  of  value :  A. 
CzERMY,  Der  ersie  Bauernaufstand  in  Oberosterreich  (Linz, 
1882);  G.  E.  Friess,  Der  Auf  stand  der  Bauem  in 
Niederbsterreich  am  Schlusse  des  i6ten  Jahrhunderts  (Wien, 
1897) ;  F.  Streve,  Der  Oberosterreichische  Bauernaufstand 
des  Jahres  1626  (2  Bde.,  Miinchen,  1891);  J.  Loserth, 
Die  Reformation  und  Gegenreformation  in  den  innerbster- 
reichischen  Ldndem  (Stuttgart,  1898) ;  Arneth,  Geschichte 
Maria  Theresia's  (10  Bde.,  Wien,  1863-79)  ^ti^  Joseph  IL 
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und  Leopold  von  Toscana,  ihr  Briefwechsa  (1872);  Beer, 

Joseph    IL^    Leopold^     und    Kaunitz^     ihr    Briefwechsel 

(Wien,  1873);    M.  Bermann,  Maria  Theresia  und  Kaiser 

Joseph  IL  (Wien,  1881);  F.  X.  Krones  von  Marchland, 

Zur  Geschichte  Oesterreichs,  17^2-1816  (Gotha,  1886) ;  M. 

'QeimBxai^  OesterreichrUngam  im  ipfen  Jahrhunderl  (Witn, 

1883) ;  E.  V.  Zenker,  Der  Wiener  Revolution,  1848  (Wien, 

1897);   M.   Bach,    Geschichte  der    Wiener  Revolution  im 

Jahre  1848  (Wien,  1898) ;  D.  Rauter,  Geschichte  Oester- 

reichs  1 848-1 8go  (Wien,  1891). 

§  5.  The  history  of  the  Hungarians  is  written  in  German 
by  P.  HuNFALVY,  Die  Ungam  oder  Magyaren  (Wien,  1881, 
etc);  and  there  are  several  monographs  on  other  races  in 
Hungary :  T.  S.  Vilevsky,  Die  Serben  im  siidHchen  Ungam 
in  series  Die  Vblker  Oesterreich-Ungams  (1884);  J.  Star6, 
Die  Kroaten  im  Konigreiche  Kroatien  und  Slavonien  (same 
series,  1882);  J.  Slavici,  Die  Rumdnen  in  Ungam  und 
Sichenburgen  (same  series,  1881).  See  also,  for  the  early 
history  of  the  Slav  peoples  in  general,  Schafarik's  Siavische 
Alterthumer  (Prague,  1862). 

§  6.  For  Bohemian  history  the  English  reader  has 
Mr.  C.  E.  Maurice's  "Bohemia"  in  the  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series  (1896),  and  the  work  of  Count  F.  Luetzow, 
"  Bohemia :  An  Historical  Sketch  "  (Chapman,  1896) ;  also 
four  good  chapters  in  Count  V.  Krasinski's  "  Sketch  of  the 
Religious  History  of  the  Slavonic  Nations  "  (2nd  ed.,  1851). 
There  is  further  a  recent  French  research.  Fin  de  Vindi- 
pendence  bohtme,  by  E.  Denis  (2  pts.,  Paris,  1890). 


Course  XXIV. 

NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 
XIII.— SWITZERLAND 

§  I.  English  readers  are  particularly  well  provided  for  as 
r^ards  Switzerland  in  Mr.  Salisbury's  trans,  of  the  **  Short 

History  of  Switzerland"  by  Professor  Daendliker 

(Sonnenschein,  1899).  The  shorter  history  by  L.  Hug 
and  R.  Stead,  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series,  is 
also  bright  and  readable.  Mr.  F.  Grenfell  Baker's 
"  The  Model  Republic  :  A  history  of  the  rise  and  prepress 
of  the  Swiss  People  "  (1895,  Nichols)  is  somewhat  ill-written, 
but  has  some  merit;  as  has  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan's 
''Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic "  (Saxon,  1892),  though  the 
author  has  thought  fit  to  insert  his  portrait  as  a  frontispiece. 
The  older  "  History  of  Switzerland,"  by  Vieusseux  (L.U.K., 
1840),  is  not  to  be  relied  on  for  the  earlier  periods,  but  is 
still  good  for  that  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  later  political 
developments.  The  period  of  origins  has  been  substantially 
reconstructed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century : 
witness  Rilliet's  Lts  Origines  de  la  Confidiration  Suisse 
(1868). 

§  2.  For  a  full  record  of  Swiss  history  the  reader  must 
turn  to  native  works.  Of  those  in  German  the  best  are 
Dant>liker*s  GescAiMe  desSchweiz  (3  Bde.,  Zurich,  1892-5) 
and  Dierauer's  GeschkhU  der  schweizerischen  Eidgenossen- 
schaft  (1887),  of  which  the  latter  stops  before  the  Reforma- 
tion period.  These  supersede  the  older  Gtschichie  schweize- 
rischen Eidgenossenschaft  of  Johannes  Von  Mt)LLER.    In 

French  there  are :  A.  Daguet,  Histaire  de  la  Confidiration 
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Suisse  (ye  ^d.,  Geneva,  2  torn.,  1880),  and  B.  van  Muvden, 
Histoire  de  la  nation  Suisse  (Lausanne,  1896,  etc.). 

§  3.  Among  studies  of  periods  and  episodes  may  be  noted 
the  following :  6.  Rott,  Henri  IV,;  les  Suisses;  et  la  haute 
Italie  (Paris,  1882) ;  A.  Gob  at,  La  ripublique  de  Berne  et  la 
France  pendant  les  guerres  de  religion  (Paris,  1891);  E. 
Combe,  Les  refugiis  de  la  Revocation  en  Suisse  (Lausanne, 
1885) ;  B.  van  Muyden,  La  Suisse  sous  la  pacte  de  181S 
(Lausanne,  1890) ;  P.  Seippel,  La  Suisse  au  ige  Sihle 
(1899,  etc.) ;  A.  Gavard,  Histoire  de  la  Suisse  au  ige  Sihle 
(Geneve,  1899). 

§  4.  Of  a  critical  period  of  modem  Swiss  history  there  is 
an  interesting  account  in  Grote's  '*  Seven  Letters  concern- 
ing the  Politics  of  Switzerland "  (1847,  rep.  1876,  Murray); 
and  as  to  the  formal  development  and  present  working  of 
the  Swiss  Constitution,  the  English  reader  has  a  very  good 
guide  in  the  work  of  Sir  F.  O.  Adams  and  Mr.  C.  D. 
Cunningham  on  "The  Swiss  Confederation"  (1880;  tr. 
into  French  and  added  to  by  M.  Loumyer,  1890).  Mr. 
W.  A.  Dawson's  "Social  Switzerland"  (Chapman,  1897) 
further  throws  a  clear  light  on  the  conditions  of  industrial 
life  in  the  Republic.  In  the  editor's  ''Introduction  to 
English  Politics  "  there  is  a  short  sociological  account  of  the 
whole  historic  evolution. 


Course  XXV. 
NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XIV.  —SCANDINAVIA 

§  I.  In  a  number  of  English  and  other  works  the  histories 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Sweden  are  grouped 
together  under  "  Scandinavia."  One  of  the  most  informa- 
tive English  works  on  the  subject  is  still  the  **  Scandi- 
navia, Ancient  and  Modem/'  of  A.  Crichton  and  N. 

Wheaton  (2  vols.,  Edin.,  Oliver  and  Boyd,  2nd  ed.,  1838); 
and  the  shorter  and  more  recent  work  of  E.  C.  OttBt 
going  over  the  same  ground,  is  entitled  "  Scandinavian 
History"  (Macmillan,  1874).  Dunham's  "History  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  "  in  the  old  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia (3  vols.,  1839-40)  is  not  to  be  recommended  There 
are  available,  however,  the  three  popular  manuals,  "The 
Story  of  Denmark"  (1889)  and  "The  Story  of  Norway" 
(1885),  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Sidgwick,  in  the  series  of  Historical 
Handbooks  (Rivingtons) ;  and  "  The  Story  of  Iceland,"  by 
Miss  Letitia  MacColl,  in  the  same  series  (1887).  The 
earlier  work  of  Professor  P.  C.  Sinding,  **  History  of  Scan- 
dinavia from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  "  (J.  R. 
Smith,  1866),  is  meagre,  annalistic,  and  uninteresting,  but 
trustworthy  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  articles  in  the  Emyclo- 
pcBdia  Briiannica  are  competent. 

§  2.  For  the  ancient  period,  Danes  and  Normans  are  in- 
cluded in  such  works  as  H.  Wheaton's  "  History  of  the 
Northmen"  (1831),  which  comes  down  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England ;  Paul  du  Chaillu's  "  The  Viking 

Age"  (2   vols.,    Murray,   1889);    and  C.  Kearv's   "The 
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Vikings  of  Christendom"  (Unwin,  1890).  J.  F.  Vicar y's 
''Saga  Time"  (K^an  Paul,  1887)  is  a  popular  account  of 
early  Icelandic  history.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
again,  are  involved  in  the  narrative  of  "The  Relations 
between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandinavia,"  by  V.  Thomsbn 
(Eng.  tr.,  Parker,  1877);  ^^^  Norse  history  is  involved  in 
A.  Thorgelsson's  work,  "  The  Book  of  the  Settlement  of 
Iceland"  (tr.  by  T.  Ellwood;  Kendal,  1898),  and  M.  A. 
Geffrov's  L^Islande  avani  U  Christianisme  d*apris  Us 
Gragas  ei  ies  Sagas  825-981  (Paris,  1897). 

§  3.  Danish  historiography  begins  with  Saxo  Gram- 
MATicus,  of  whose  Latin  history  the  first  nine  books  have 
been  trans,  by  Mr.  Oliver  Elton  for  the  Folklore  Society 
(Nutt,  1894) ;  but  the  student  must  turn  to  later  research  to 
be  able  to  judge  of  its  historical  value.  There  are  two 
good  histories  of  Denmark,  one  in  Danish  by  C.  F.  Allen, 
trans,  in  French  (Histoire  du  Danemark^  2  tom.,  Copen- 
hagen, 1878),  the  other  in  German,  Gtsckickie  von  Ddm- 
mark,  by  F.  C.  Dahlmann  (Gotha,  3  Bde,  1840-43).  H 
Wbitemeyer's  Grerman  work,  "Denmark,  its  History 
Topography,  Literature,"  etc.,  has  been  trans,  in  English 
(Heinemann,  1891).  Miss  Mary  Hill's  *' Margaret  of 
Denmark"  (Unwin,  1898)  deals  with  the  reign  of  the  great 
queen  who  for  a  period  united  Denmark  and  Norway  (137 1- 
141a).  For  a  much  later  period  we  have  the  *'  Memoirs  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Denmark,  1766-1818,"  of  J.  Brown 
(last  ed.  2  vols.,  1895,  Nichols);  Mr.  Charles  A.  Gosch's 
"Denmark  and  Germany  Since  181 5"  (1862);  and  A. 
Gallenga's  "  The  Invasion  of  Denmark  " — i,e,,  by  Ger- 
many in  1864— (Bentley,  1864,  2  vols.). 

§  4.  For  Norway,  after  Ott^  and  Crichton-Wheaton  and 
Mrs.  Sidgwick's  "  Story,"  there  are  first  the  "  Sagas :  The 
Saga  of  King  Olaf  Tryggwason,"  trans,  by  J.  Sephton 
(Northern  library,  D.  Nutt,  vol.  i.,  1895) ;  and  the 
''  Heims-Kringla  Sa^"  trans,  first  by  S.  Laing  (4  vols.,  last 
ed.  rev.  1889,  Nimmo)  and  more  recently  by  W.  Morris 
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and  £.  MagniJsson  (Saga  Library,  3  vols.,  1893,  etc.).  On 
Saint  Olaf  there  is  a  German  version,  following  Snorri 
Sturluson,  Das  Leben  Kbnig  Olafs  des  htiUgen  by  £>r.  F. 
Khull  (Graz,  1895).  For  the  rest,  Norwegian  history  is  to 
be  followed  in  its  connection  with  that  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  As  regards  latter-day  Norwegian  life  there  is  a 
considerable  English  literature.  Among  the  best  books  on 
the  subject  are  still  Laing's  ''  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Norway,  1834-36  "  (last  ed.  1851) ;  and  C.  Loring  Brack's 
"  The  Norse  Folk  "  (Bentley,  1857). 
§  5.  The    material    for    Sweden    in    English    is    more 

abundant.    E.  6.  OeUer's  standard  History  of  Sweden, 

one  of  the  best  of  modem  national  histories,  which  comes 
down  to  Christina's  abdication,  is  trans,  (in  one  voL  1845 ; 
a  French  tr.,  Bruxelles,  1845,  brings  the  narrative  briefly 
down  to  1801 ;  the  German  tr.  in  Heeren  &  Ukert's  Series 
is  carried  on  by  F.  F.  Carlson  to  1706 — in  all  6  Bde., 
1832-87);  and  on  that  and  later  periods  there  are  several 
good  English  and  American  treatises :  Paul  Barron 
Watson,  "  The  Swedish  Revolution  under  Gustavas  Vasa  " 
(Low,  1889);  Dr.  C.  M.  Butler's  "History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Sweden  under  Charles  IX."  (New  York, 
1883);  John  Levett  Stevens,  "The  History  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  "  (Bentley,  1885) ;  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher's  "  Gustavus 
Adolphus  "  in  the  Heroes  Series — an  excellent  monograph ; 
Francis  William  Bain's  "  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden " 
(Allen,  1890) — the  most  critically  careful  book  on  the 
subject;  Robert  Nisbet  Bain,  "Charles  XII.  and  the 
Collapse  of  the  Swedish  Empire,  1682-17 19"  (Heroes 
Series,  1895);  and  the  same  writer's  "Gustavus  III.  and 
His  Contemporaries,  1 746-1 792"  (2  vols.,  K^an  Paul, 
1894). 

§  6.  Of  special  sociological  importance  is  the  work  of 
Professor  O.  Montelius,  "  The  Civilisation  of  Sweden  in 
Heathen  Times"  (Macmillan,  1888),  which  with  Geijer's 
history  gives    the  English    reader    an   exceptionally    full 
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knowledge  of  a  foreign  nation's  organic  history.  C.  A.  V. 
Conybeare's  "Iceland :  Its  Place  in  the  History  of  European 
Institutions''  (Parker,  1877)  is  another  interesting  study. 

§  7*  Of  general  bearing  on  the  Scandinavian  States  are 
A.  Ahufelt's  Skandinavische  Hof-  und  Staatsgeschichten  des 
igten  Jahrhunderts  (Stuttgart,  1887)  and  T.  Lund's 
DcLS  tdgliche  Leben  in  Skandinavien  wahrend  das  i6ttn 
Jahrhunderts  (Copenhagen,  1883).  A  sociological  outline 
of  the  entire  Scandinavian  evolution  is  attempted  in  the 
editor's  "  Introduction  to  English  Politics." 


Course  XXVI. 

NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XV.— RUSSIA 

§  I.  The   best   introduction  to   Russian  history  for  the 

English  reader  is  probably  Mr.  J.  Fltzmaurlce  Kelly*S 

"  The  Russian  People "  in  the  "  Great  Peoples  "  Series 

(Heinemann,  1901).     A  short  history  by  a  good  scholar, 

however,    is    also    supplied    by    Mr.   W.    R.     Horflll's 

''Russia"   in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series;   and  a 

careful  but  humdrum  record  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  was 

published  fifty  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Kelly,  "  History  of 

Russia  to  the  present  time  "  (2  vols.,  1854).     The  best  full 

History  of  Russia  in  English,  however,  is  the  trans,  of  the 

Histoire  de  Russie  of  M.  Alfred   Rambaud 

(3  vols..  Low,  1887).    The  trans.,  being  added  to  by  the 

author,  is  in  some  respects  an  improvement  on  the  original 

work.     In  German  there  is  a  good  GeschUhte  Russlands^  by 

F.  T.  von  Bernhardi,  in  Biedermann's  StaaUngeschichte 

Series. 

§  2.  There  are  few  works  in  English  on  periods  of  Russian 

history.      One   is  W.  R.  S.  Ralston's   "Early    Russian 

History"  (Low,  1874);  another  and  later,  N.  Sutherland 

Edwards's  "The  Romanoffs"   (W.  H.  Allen,    i89o)--a 

slight   sketch.     But    the    most  interesting  epoch  is  well 

represented   by  Oscar    Browning's   "Peter  the  Great" 

(Hutchinson,    1898);   Eugene    Schuyler's    "Peter    the 

Great,  Emperor  of  Russia  "  (Low,  2  vols.,  1884) ;  and  Sir 

John    Barrow's   "Life  of  Peter  the    Great"  (last    ed., 

Nimmo,  Edin.,  1883).     For  that  and  the  following  period 
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we  have  also  R.  N.  Bain's  "The  Pupils  of  Peter  the 
Great:  1697-1740"  (Constable,  1897);  "The  Daughter 
of  Peter  the  Great:  1741-1762"  (same,  1899);  and 
"Peter  III."  (same,  1902).  Then  there  are  two  thorough 
German  histories  of  Catherina  II. — Katharina  dit  Zweite^ 
by  A.  BrOckner  (Oncken's  Series,  1883),  and  Geschkhte 
Katharina  IL^  by  V.  A.  Bilbasov(2  Bde.,  Berlin,  1891-93). 
Bruckner  has  also  contributed  a  magistral  work  on  Peter  der 
Grosse  to  the  Oncken  Series  (1879).  In  English,  finally, 
there  is  the  concise  but  competent  work  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
MoRFiLL,  "  A  History  of  Russia  from  Peter  the  Great  to 
Alexander  II."  (Methuen,  1902). 

§  3.  For  the  later  history  there  are  available  the  French 
work  of  G.  Cr^hange,  Histoire  de  la  Russie  depuis  la  mart 
de  Paul  L  (1882) ;  A.  Vandal's  Napolion  et  Alexander  L 
(189 1);  T.  von  Bemhardi's  German  Gtschichte  Russlands^ 
181  4-31  (3  Bde.  in  4,  Leipzig,  1863-77);  Miss  E.  M. 
Latimer's  "  Russia  and  Turkey  in  the  Nineteenth  Century" 
(Chicago,  1893) ;  and  Kinglake's  well-known  "History  of 
the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  "  (9  vols.,  Blackwood).  The 
reign  of  Alexander  II.  has  received  special  notice — in  the 
anonymous  "  Life  of  Alexander  II.,"  published  in  1883  ;  in 
the  larger  work  of  C.  de  Cerdoune,  LEmpereur  Alex- 
andre IL  (1883) ;  and  in  H.  von  Samson-Himmelstierna's 
"  Russia  under  Alexander  III.  and  in  the  preceding  period" 
(Eng.  tr.,  Unwin,  1893).  Mr.  Edwards  has  also  published 
"  Russian  Projects  against  India,  from  the  Czar  Peter  to 
General  SkobelefT"  (Remington,  1885). 

§  4.  In  the  way  of  sociological  surveys  of  Russian  life, 
apart  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly,  the  English 
reader  is  limited  to  archaeology  on  the  one  hand  and  nine- 
teenth-century life  on  the  other.  For  the  popular  and 
ancient  life  he  has  Professor  Maxime  Kovalbvskv's 
"  Modem  Customs  and  Ancient  Laws  of  Russia "  (Nutt, 
1 891)  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Brown's  "The  People  of  Finland  in 
Archaic  Times"  (Kegan  Paul,  1892).     On  contemporary 
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Russia  there  are  many  works  of  value :  Dr.  Mackenzie 
Wallace's  "  Russia  "  (pop.  ed.  in  i  vol.,  Cassell) ;  Georg 
Brandes's  "Impressions  of  Russia"  (Walter  Scott,  1890); 
W.  R.  MorfiU's  "  Russia "  in  the  "  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Colonies"  Series  (Low,  1880);  L.  Tikhomirov's 
''  Russia,  social  and  political "  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  Soimen- 
schein).  Leroy-Beaulieu's  L Empire  des  Tsars^  again,  is  a 
work  of  the  most  comprehensive  kind,  and  has  been  trans, 
into  English  (3  vols.,  Putnams,  1893-6).  Further,  there  are 
the  "  Russia,  Past  and  Present "  of  H.  von  Lanrenau  and 
L.  von  Oelnitz  (S.P.C.K.,  1881);  and  J.  Geddie's  "The 
Russian  Empire  "  (Nelson,  1882). 

§  5.  Lastly,  there  are  a  number  of  works  on  the  great 
reform  movement  of  the  past  generation,  commonly  named 
"  Nihilism."  In  French  there  are  the  Introduction  d 
Vhistoire  du  Nihilisme  Russe  of  Ernest  Lavigne  (1880) ; 
and  a  trans,  of  J.  B.  Arnaudo's  Italian  work  on  Le 
Nihilisme  et  ies  Nihilistes  (Paris,  n,d,).  In  English  the 
notable  works  of  the  late  "S.  Stepniak"  (i>.,  Sergyei 
Mikhailovich  Kravchinsky) :  "  Nihilism  as  it  is  "  (tr.  of  his 
pamphlets;  Unwin,  1895);  "The  Russian  Peasantry: 
their  agrarian  condition,  social  life,  and  religion "  (2  vols., 
Soimenschein,  1888);  "The  Russian  Storm-Cloud ;  or, 
Russia  in  her  relation  to  neighbouring  countries  "  (same, 
1886);  "  Russia  under  the  Tzars  "  (2  vols..  Ward  &  Downey, 
1885)  and  "Underground  Russia"  (Russian  Free  Press, 
last  ed.,  1893).  The  German  work,  Aus  die  Petersburger 
Gelkschafty  by  a  Russian,  trans,  into  French  as  La  Sociiti 
Russe  (2  tom.,  3e  id.,  1878),  is  very  informative  for  its 
period;  and  La  Pensie  Russe  Contemporaine^  by  Ivan 
Stannik  (1903),  is  the  latest  account  of  the  intellectual 
movement  in  Russia.  Another  very  important  side  of 
Russian  life,  however,  is  dealt  with  in  the  still  later  work 
of  Leo  Deutsch,  "Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia  "  (Eng.  tr.  by 
Helen  Chisholm,  Murray,  1904). 


Course  XXVI  L 

NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XVI.— POLAND 

§  I.  The  best  short  history  of  Poland  in  English  is  Mr. 
Horflll'S  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series  (1893),  the 
older  work  of  Dunham  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  being 
founded  on  no  Slavonic  research.  There  is  trans,  in 
English,  however,  the  short  Polish  history  of  Professor  K. 
WoLSKi,  "  Poland,  her  glory,  sufferings,  overthrow  "  (Kerby, 
1885) ;  and  there  is  further  accessible  the  work  of  General 
Von  Moltke,  "  Poland :  an  Historical  Sketch  "  (Eng.  tr., 
Chapman,  1895).  For  the  Reformation  and  Counter- 
Reformation  period  Krasinski's  '^Sketch  of  the  Religious 
History  of  the  Slavonic  Nations"  (2nd  ed.,  1851 ;  another 
1869)  and  his  "History  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland" 
(2  vols.,  1839-40)  are  illuminating. 

§  2.  The  older  history  of  the  Poles  is  now  thoroughly 
treated  in  the  comprehensive  German  work  of  T.  Schie- 
MANN,  Russiandy  Pokn^  und  Livland  bis  im  lyten  Jahr- 
hundert  (2  Bde,  1885-7,  in  Oncken's  Allgemeine  Geschichie 
Series) ;  and  the  fullest  foreign  account  of  John  Sobieski  is 
Count  de  Salvandy's  Histoire  du  Rot  Jean  Sobieski  et  de  la 
Pologne  (last  ed.,  1876),  which  proceeds  upon  the  old 
Histoire  dejean  Sobieski^  Roi  de  Pologne^  of  Cover  (3  tom., 
Amsterdam,  1761).  But  E.  H.  R.  Tatham's  "Life  of 
John  Sobeiski"  (Lothian  Prize  Essay:  Simpkin,  1881)  is 
a  careful  and  complete  study;  and  there  is  a  recent  German 
research  by  G.  Rieder,/M«  Sobieski  in  Wien  (Wien,  1882). 

The  story  of  the  partition  of  Poland  is  told  in  a  number  of 
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the  works  on  the  European  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century — €.g.^  Mr.  Hassall's  "  The  Balance  of  Power "  in 
his  'Teriods  of  European  History^'  Series,  and  in  Carlyle's 
*'Friedrich."  In  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  short 
German  work  of  W.  Michael,  EnglatuTs  Sieliung  tur 
ersten  Teilung  PoUm  (^Hjaimhaxg^  1890). 

§  3.  On  the  condition  of  Poland  in  the  nineteenth 
century  information  is  to  be  had  chiefly  from  works  in 
Polish  and  other  languages.  The  following  are  worth  con- 
sulting :  E.  Knorr,  Die  pdinischen  Aufstdnde  sett  18 jo 
(Berlin,  1880) ;  Baron  E.  von  Brueggen,  Polens  Auflosung 
(Leipzig,  1878) ;  I.  Ozibouszycri's  Der  PatrioHsmns  in 
PoUn  (Cracow,  1884). 


Course  XXVIII 

NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XVII.—THE  MINOR  SLAVONIC  PEOPLES 

§  I.  A  GENERAL  view  of  the  history  of  Servia  down  to  the 
period  of  its  liberation  is  furnished  by  Ranke'S  work,  **  The 
History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Revolution ;  with  a 
sketch  of  the  Insurrection  in  Bosnia  "  (Eng.  tr.,  Bohn  Lib., 
1853).  To  the  Bohn  trans,  is  added  an  account  of 
Montenegrin  and  Bulgarian  history,  chiefly  from  the 
French  of  Cyprien  Robert.  Later  works  of  merit  are  the 
Rev.  W.  Denton's  "  Servia  and  the  Servians  "  (Bell,  1862) 
and  '* Montenegro :  Its  People  and  their  History'^ 
(Daldy,  1877);  Krasinski's  "Montenegro  and  ^e 
Slavonians  of  Turkey"  (1853);  W.  Carr's  Stanhope 
Prize  Essay,  "Montenegro"  (Oxford,  1884);  James 
Samuelson's  "Bulgaria,  Past  and  Present"  (Triibner, 
1888);  J.  G.  C.  Minchin's  "The  Growth  of  Freedom  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula "  (Murray,  1886);  W.  Miller,  "The 
Balkans :  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro " 
(Story  Series,  1896)  and  "Travels  and  Politics  in  the 
Near  East "  (Unwin,  1898);  W.  Huyshe's  "Liberation  of 
Bulgaria"  (Bliss,  Sands,  1894);  Adolf  Koch's  "Prince 
Alexander  of  Battenberg"  (Eng.  tr.,  Whittaker,  1887) ;  and 
A.  von    Huhn's  "The  Struggle  of  the  Bulgarians    for 

National  Independence in   1885"  (Eng.  tr.,   Murray, 

x886),  which  describes  the  war  of  that  year  between 
Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

§  2.  In  French    there  are  a  number  of   surveys  and 
histories,   notably  E.  Maton's    Histaire   du    Montenegro 
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(1881) ;  P.  Coquelle's  fuller  Histoire  du  Montenegro  (1895); 
and  his  La  royaume  de  Serbie  (1894) ;  J.  Lamouche's  Lm 
Bulgarie  dans  U  passiet  le  present  (1892)  ;  A.  G.  Drandar's 
Les  evinements  politiques  en  Bulgarie  depuis  1876  jusq^h 
nos  jours  (Bruxelles,  1896) ;  D.  de  Loulay's  En  Bulgarie^ 
7<5y7-7<P  (1883).  In  German  may  be  noted  A.  Tuma's 
Serbien  (1894);  but  above  all  the  massive  Geschichte  der 
orientaHschen  Angelegenheit  of  F.  Bamberg,  in  Oncken's 
series  (1888). 


Course  XXIX. 

NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XVIIL— TURKEY 

§  I.  After  Gibbon's  fifty-seventh  chapter,  Mr.  Stanley 
Lane  Poole's  **  Turkey "  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations 
Series  is  a  very  good  introduction  to  Turkish  history ;  as  is 
also  on  a  rather  larger  scale  the  Histoire  de  [^Empire 
Ottoman  of  Viscount  A.  de  la  JoNQUifeRE  in  Duruy's 
Histoire  Universelle  Series.  For  a  fuller  record  see  Sir  E. 
Creasy's  "History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks" 
(Bentley,  last  ed.,  1877).  The  so-called  "  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire"  by  five  English  writers  (rep.  from 
Encyc.  Metrop,^  2nd  ed.,  1854)  deals  with  the  rise  of 
Mohammedanism  and  the  Crusades  as  well  as  the  Turks, 
only  half  of  the  volume  being  devoted  to  them ;  but  Free- 
man's "The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe  " (Macmillan,  1877) 
gives  a  readable  sketch  of  the  subject.  The  most  complete 
histories  are  in  German — the  Geschichte  des  osmanischen 
Reiches  of  Hammer-Purgstall,  coming  down  to  the  year 
1774,  and  J.  W.  Zinkeisen's  great  Geschichte  des  Ostnanis- 
chen  Reiches  in  Europa  (Heeren  &  Ukert's  Series,  7  Bde., 
Gotha,  1840-63),  coming  down  to  181 2. 

§  2.  For  particular  periods  the  first  authority  is  Ranre, 
whose  account  of  "  The  Ottoman  and  the  Spanish  Empires 
in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries "  is  trans,  in 
English  (1843);  <^^  thereafter  A.  Sorel's  "Eastern  Ques- 
tion in  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  (Eng.  tr.,  Methuen,  1898) 
gives  a  fair  and  lucid  view  of  the  political  situation  for  the 
period  it  covers.    The  compilation  "  Turkey :  its  History 
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and  Progress ''  (2  vols.,  1854),  made  by  Sir  G.  Larpent  from 
the  journals  of  Sir  J.  Porter,  is  also  worth  consulting. 

§  3.  Of  Turkish  '<  civilisation  "  there  is  little  to  tell ;  but 
of  Turkish  life  some  idea  may  be  had  from  such  books  as 
Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole's  "Studies  in  a  Mosque" 
(3rd  ed.,  Eden,  1893);  La  Turqide  Actuette  of  M. 
Ubicini  (1855);  Sir  G.  Campbell's  "A  Very  Recent 
View  of  Turkey"  (1878);  and  Sutherland  Mbnzies's 
"Turkey,  Old  and  New"  (2  vols.,  Allen,  1883).  The 
intellectual  life  of  Turkey  is  discussed  also  in  various 
modem  works  on  Islam,  notably  VambArv's  Dtr  Islam  im 
igten  Jahrhundert  (1875). 


Course  XXX. 
NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XIX—THE  SARACENS 

That  portion  of  the  Arabian  (Semitic)  people  which,  at 
and  after  the  rise  of  Islam,  carried  its  conquests  through 
Egypt  and  Syria  to  Persia  and  India  in  the  East,  and 
through  northern  Africa  to  Spain  in  the  West,  has  obviously 
a  history  of  its  own. 

§  I.  The  pre-Mohammedan  life  of  Arabia  is  dealt  with  in 
most  lives  of  Mohammed ;  also  in  the  Histoire  des  Arades 
of  Sedillot  (1854)  and  the  Essai  sur  P histoire  des  ArcUfes 
avant  PIslamisme  of  Caussin  de  Perceval  (3  tom.,  1847). 
In  English  the  chief  authorities  are  Sir  William  Muir's 
works,  mentioned  in  next  section  and  in  Course  III.,  §  8. 
Specially  valuable,  however,  are  the  German  research  of 
G.  Jacob,  Dcis  Leben  der  vorisldmischen  Beduinen  (1895), 
and  Wellhausbn's  Reste  arabischen  Heidentums  (1897). 

§  s.  The  history  of  the  great  period  of  conquest  may  be 
read  briefly  in  Gibbon  (ch.  50-52  and  56),  or  in  greater 
detail  in  Sir  W.Muir's  "The  Caliphate  :  itsRise, 
Decline,  and  Fall"  (Smith,  Elder,  3rd  ed.,  1891,  an 
expansion  of  his  "Annals  of  the  Early  Caliphate  ") ;  Alfred 
Joshua  Butler's  "  The  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt  and  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  Roman  Dominion"  (Clar.  Press, 
1902);  J.  Bournichon's  V Invasion  Musulmane  en  Afrique 
(Tours,  1890,  folio);  M.  Cauoel's  Les  premieres  invasions 
arabes  dam  PAfriqtu  du  Nord^  641-6^^  (1900);  S.  Lane 
Poole's  "  Medieval  India  under  Mohammedan  Rule :  712- 
1764"  in  the  "Story"  Series;  and  the  same  writer's  "History 
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of  the  Moghul  Emperors  of  Hindustan  *'  (Constable,  1892). 
Freeman's  "History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens" 
(Macmillan,  last  ed.,  1880)  is  a  slight  performance,  hardly 
written  in  a  historical  spirit;  but  A.  Oilman's  "The 
Saracens"  (Story  of  the  Nations  Series,  1887)  gives  an 
interesting  and  trustworthy  synopsis.  Sedillot's  Histoire 
des  Arabes  is  good  for  the  whole  subject ;  and  Syed  Ameer 
Ali's  "Short  History  of  the  Saracens "  (Macmillan,  1899) 
has  especial  interest  as  giving  the  view  of  a  scholarly  Arab. 

§  3.  For  the  history  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  references 
have  been  given  above,  in  Course  XVHI.,  §  3.  The 
later  Moors  are  dealt  with  in  H.  Lbared's  "  Morocco  and 
the  Moors,"  edited  by  Sir  R.  F.  Burton  (Low,  1891).  For 
the  Asiatic  Caliphates  there  are :  H.  G.  Raverty,  "  History 
of  the  Muhammadan  Dynasty  in  Asia "  (2  vols.,  Gilbert, 
1884);  S.  Lane  Poole,  "The  Mohammedan  Dynasties" 
(Constable,  1894),  and  "  Saladin  "  in  the  "  Heroes  "  Series 
(Putnams,  1898);  Professor  Palmer's  **HaPOUn  Alras- 
chid"  (Marcus  Ward,  1881);  Major  R.  D.  Osborn's 
"  Islam  under  the  Khalifs  of  Bagdad  "  (Seeley,  1878),  a  work 
as  much  of  religious  polemic  as  of  history ;  and  Professor 
Noldeke's  "Sketches  from  Eastern  History"  (Eng.  tr.. 
Black,  1892). 

In  German  there  are  Weil's  great  Geschichte  der 
Chalifen  (5  Bde.,  1846-62);  and  A.  MVha^^k's  Der  Islam 
in  Oncken's  Series  (2  Bde.,  1885-87). 

§  4.  On  the  sociological  side  the  materials  are  consider- 
able. Rational  discussion  on  Moslem  civilisation  began 
with  C.  E.  Oelsner's  prize  essay,  Des  effets  de  la  religion 
de  Mohammed  (1810),  and  Heeren's  Essai  sur  P influence 
des  Croisades  (French  tr.,  1809).  Most  of  the  work  has 
been  done  on  the  Continent — e,g,^  Professor  Stanislas 
Guyard's  La  Civilisation  Musulmane  (1884);  G.  van 
Vloten's  Recherches  sur  la  domination  Arahe  (Amsterdam, 
1894)  ;  G.  Dugat's  Histoire  des  philosophes  et  des  theologiens 
Musulmans    (1878);    A.    Bebel,    Die    mohammedanische 
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Kulturperiode  (Stuttgart,  1884) ;  G.  Jacob,  Der  nordisch- 
balHsche  Handel  der  Araber  im  Mittelalter  (Leipzig,  1887)  ; 
Dr.  F.  DiBTERici's  Die  Naturanschauung  und  NaturphHo- 
Sophie  der  Araher  im  loten  Jahrhundert  (1861);  H. 
Steiner's  Die  MuUaziliten^  oder  die  Friedenker  in  Islam 
(1865);  Dr.  LuciEN  Leclerc,  Histoire  de  la  Midecine 
Arabe  (1876).  In  English,  however,  there  is  the  volume 
''  Arabian  Society  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  compiled  from 
Lane's  notes  on  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  by  S.  Lane  Poole 
(Chatto  &  Windus,  1883).  A  sketch  of  Saracen  evolution 
on  the  political  side  has  been  attempted  in  the  editor's 
"Introduction  to  English  Politics,"  and  on  the  religious 
side  in  his  "  Short  History  of  Freethought." 

§  5.  Modem  Arab  life  has  been  studied  by  many 
travellers.  Among  the  more  important  are  W.  G. 
Palgrave,  "A  Year's  Journey  Through  Central  and 
Eastern  Arabia"  (2  vols.,  Macmillan,  1862-3);  C.  M. 
Doughty,  "Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta"  (2  vols.,  Camb. 
Univ.  Press,  1888);  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  "Pilgrimage  to 
El-Medina  and  Meccah"  (2  vols.,  Bohn  Lib.,  1898,  edited 
by  Lady  Burton,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  S.  Lane 
Poole);  and  J.  F.  Keane's  "Six  Months  in  Meccah" 
(Tinsley,  1881)  and  "Six  Months  in  the  Hejaz"  (Ward  & 
Downey,  1887). 

In  German  there  are:  Eduard  Glaser,  Skizze  der 
Geschichte  und  Geographie  Arabiens  (2  Bde.,  Berlin,  1890) 
and  Die  Abessinier  in  Arabien  und  Africa  (Miinchen, 
1895).  Herr  Glaser  has  made  special  research  in  the 
pre-Christian  history  of  Abyssinia. 
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NATIONAL  AND   RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XX.— CHINA 

§  I.  There  are  several  short  histories  of  China  in  English  : 
the  "China"  of  Dr.  R.  K.  Dougrlas  in  the  "Story" 
Series  (1899) ;  that  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Edwards,  "The  Story  of 
China,"  in  the  Historical  Handbooks  Series  (Hutchinson, 
1900) ;  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger's  "  Short  History  of  China  " 
(Gibbings,  1900) ;  and  China  is  included  also  in  J.  C. 
Hannah's  "Brief  History  of  Eastern  Asia"  (Unwin, 
1900).  Prof.  H.  A.  Giles's  "  Historic  China  "  (De  la  Rue, 
1882  ;  New  York,  1902)  contains  a  sketch  of  ancient  Chinese 
history  as  well  as  studies  of  modem  Chinese  public  life. 
Mr.  Boulger's  larger  "History  of  China" (2  vols., 
Thacker,  1898),  the  latest  history  in  English,  is  readable, 
but  not  remarkable  for  research  or  for  sociological  interest. 
Of  special  value  is  the  "History  of  China"  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Macgowan  (Kegan  Paul,  1897),  that  being  a 
"  reproduction  from  the  original  of  the  Standard  History  of 
China."  It  is  not  a  literal  trans.,  but  follows  the  Chinese 
narrative.     Perhaps  the  most  instructive  English  work  in 

short  compass  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker's  ** China:  Her 

History,  Diplomacy,  and  Commerce  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day"  (Murray,  1901) ;  but  that  of  S.  W. 
Williams,  "The  Middle  Kingdom"  (2  vols.,  Scribners 
and  Allen,  1883),  is  the  most  exact  and  systematic  for 
its  periods.  The  old  work  of  J.  F.  Davis,  "  The  Chinese  : 
A  General  Description  of  China  and  its  Inhabitants" 
(3  small  vols.,  1844),  is  still  worth  reading,  both  for  its 
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modem  history  and  its  description ;  as  is  the  work  of  J.  H. 
Gray,  "  China  :  A  history  of  the  laws,  etc.,  of  the  People  " 
(rep.  ed.  by  W.  G.  Gregor,  2  vols.,  Macmillan,  1878).  The 
AbW  Hue's  "Chinese  Empire "  (Eng.  tr.,  1859)  is  interest- 
ing, but  not  notable  for  critical  judgment. 

§2.  Of  ancient  Chinese  history  there  is  a  very  good 
sociological  digest  in  Miss  Edith  J.  Simcox's 
"Primitive  Civilizations"  (2  vols.,  Sonnenschein, 
1894),  which  infuses  a  new  scientific  interest  into  the 
subject,  and  gives  abundant  references.  Chronological 
problems  are  dealt  with  in  T.  Fergusson's  "Chinese 
Researches:  Chinese  Chronology  and  Cycles"  (Triibner, 
1880,  etc.).  For  special  research  into  Chinese  origins,  how- 
ever, the  student  should  turn  to  Terrien  de  Lacou- 
p  E  R I  e's  very  original  and  important  research,  "Western 
Origin  of  Early  Chinese  Civilisation"  (Asher, 
1894).  The  problems  of  the  evolution  of  the  Chinese 
script  are  further  dealt  with  in  Friedrich  Delitzsch's 
Die  Entstehung  des  dltesten  Schriftsystems  (1897) ;  and  the 
question  of  racial  origins  may  further  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  N.  B.  Dennvs's  "Folk-Lore  of  China,  and  its 
Affinities  with  that  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  Races" 
(Triibner,  1876).  For  the  related  Mongolian  races  see 
H.  H.  Howorth's  "History  of  the  Mongols,  from  the 
Ninth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century"  (Longmans,  3  vols., 
1876-88). 

§  3.  On  modem  Chinese  history  may  be  consulted 
J.  Ross,  "  The  Manchus  or  Reigning  Dynasty  of  China  *' 
(Gardner,  Paisley,  1880);  and  E.  J.  Eitel,  "Europe  in 
China:  The  History  of  Hong-Kong"  (Luzac,  1895);  as 
well  as  the  works  of  Gray,  Davis,  Parker,  and  Boulger. 
Among  the  many  books  on  present-day  China  may  be 
noted:  J.  W.  Robertson-Scott,  "The  People  of  China" 
(Methuen,  1900);  Jambs  Johnston,  "China  and  Its 
Future "  (Stock,  1899);  Chester  Holcombb,  "The  Real 
Chinese  Question  "  (Methuen,  1901) ;  E.  Bard,  Les  Chinois 
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cJieg  eux  (1899);  A.  H.  Colquhoun,  "China  in  Transfor- 
mation "  (Harper,  1898);  A.S.  Kraussb,  ''  China  in  Decay" 
(Chapman,  1900);  J.  H.  Wilson,  "China"  (New  York, 
1887);  V.  C.  Hart,  "Western  China"  (Boston,  1888); 
R.  K.  Douglas,  "Society  in  China"  (Ward,  Lock,  1894); 
R.  S.  GuNDRY,  "China,  Present  and  Past"  (Gibbings,  1895); 
P.  Antonini,  Au  Fays  de  Chine  (1888);  A.  Frout  de 
Frontpertius,  Cfdne  (1882);  Baron  G.  de  Contenson 
Chine  (1884);  ^*  Jambtei^  La  Chine  inconnue  (1886); 
6.  E.  Simoily  La  ciii  chinoise  (1886),  trans,  in  Eng.  as 

*'  China,  its  social  and  religious  life  "  (Low,  1887) ; 

and  J.  B.  Aubry,  Les  Chinais  chez  eux  (Lille,  1889).  Of 
these  works,  that  of  M.  Simon  is  perhaps  the  most  philo- 
sophical and  instructive. 

§  4.  Chinese  history  is  to  a  considerable  extent  illuminated 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Chinese  thinkers,  trans, 
of  whose  works  are  specified  in  our  Course  on  Comparative 
Hierology.  The  excellent  "  History  of  Chinese  Literature," 
by  Professor  H.  A.  Giles,  in  Heinemaim's  "  Short  Histories 
of  Literature"  Series (i 901),  should  be  read  for  further  light 
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NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XXL— JAPAN 

§  I.  Of  Japan  there  is  a  short  and  sketchy  English  account 
by  Percy  Thorpe,  "  A  History  of  Japan  "  (White,  1885) ; 
and  a  better  one  by  D.  Murray,  "  Japan/'  in  the  Story 
of  the  Nations  Series.  The  fuller  "History  of 
Japan"  of  Sir  F.  O.Adams  (K^an  Paul,  2  vols., 
1874-5)  is  not  a  wholly  satisfactory  work,  but  stands  for 
first-hand  knowledge.  Other  works  in  English  are  those  of 
W.  E.  Griffis,  "The  Mikado's  Empire"  (Kegan  Paul, 
1883)  and  "Japan  in  History"  (Boston,  1892);  the 
"History  of  the  Empire  of  Japan,"  published  for  the 
Chicago  Exposition  (Tokio,  1893);  Sir  E.  J.  Reed's 
"Japan:  its  history,  traditions,  and  religions"  (2  vols., 
Murray,  1880);  and  C.  Lanman,  "Leading  Men  of  Japan" 
(Boston,  1883). 

§  2.  On  Japanese  civilisation,  in  addition  to  the  works 
above  named,  the  following  are  worth  study :  G.  Apport, 
Ancien  Japon  (Tokio,  1888) ;  L.  Ln  de  Rosnv,  Les  sources 
les  plus  anciennes  de  Phistaire  du  Japon  (a  small  pamphlet, 
Paris,  1882)  and  La  civilisation  japonaise  (1883);  also  L.  E. 
Bertin's  Les  grandes  guerres  civiUs  du  Japon  (1894).  A 
memorable  episode  in  Japanese  history  is  recorded  in  the 
Histoire  de  Pitablissement^  des  progrh  et  de  la  decadence  du 
Christianisme  dans  Pempire  dujapon^  by  P^re  de  Charle- 
voix (Louvain,  2  torn.,  1828). 

§  3.  On  the  contemporary  life  of  Japan  there  are  a 
number  of  interesting  works — tf^..  Miss  S.  J.  Duncan's  "  A 
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Social  Departure"  (Chatto  &  Windus,  1890);  S.  Moss- 
man's  "  New  Japan  :  Annals  and  progress  during  the  past 
twenty  years"  (Murray,  1874);  W.  G.  Dickson's  "Sketch 
of  the  History  and  Government  of  Japan"  (Blackwood, 
1869);  Professor  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  "Things  Japanese'' 
(Murray,  4th  ed.,  1902);  Rev.  W.  G.  Dixon,  "The  Land 
of  the  Morning"  (Edinburgh,  Gemmell,  1882);  E.  G. 
HoLTHAM,  "Eight  Years  in  Japan"  (Kegan  Paul,  1883); 
H.  Fauld's  "  Nine  Years  in  Nipon"  (Gardner,  1887) ;  H. 
Norman,  "The  Real  Japan  "  (Unwin,  1892) ;  C.  Dresser, 
"Japan,  its  architecture,  arts,  and  manufactures"  (Longmans, 
1882) ;  J.  J.  Rein,  "Japan :  Travels  and  Researches  "  (Eng. 
tr.,  Hodder,  1884)  and  "Industries  of  Japan"  (Eng.  tr.,  same, 
1889);  J.  C.  C.  Newton,  "Japan — Country,  Court,  and 
People  "  (Nashville,  1900) ;  F.  Brinklev,  "Japan  described 
and  illustrated  by  the  Japanese  "  (Boston,  1897) ;  I.  Hitomi, 
Lejapon^  1900;  F.  Martin,  Lejapon  vrai^  1898;  Maurice 
DuBARD,  La  vie  en  Chine  et  aujapon  (1882) ;  and  Lejapon 
Pittoresque^  trans,  in  Eng.  as  "  Japanese  Life,"  etc.  (Ward  & 
Downey,  1886). 
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NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XXII.— PERSIA 

S  I.  A  "History  of  Persia  to  the  Arab  Conquest"  has 
been  compiled  by  W.  S.  Vaux  for  the  S.P.C.K.'s  Series  on 
"  Ancient  History  from  the  Monuments  ";  and  there  is  a 

good  short  survey  by  S.  G.  W.  Bei^jamln,  "Persia," 

in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series  (1888).  A  very  compe- 
tent epitome  of  the  history  of  ancient  Persia  is  given  in  the 
Encyclopedia Britannica  by  the  German  Professors  N^ldeke 
and  GuTSCHMiD,  who  pronounce  the  English  work  of 
Canon  Rawlinson,  "The  Seventh  Great  Oriental 
Monarchy/'  inadequate  in  respect  of  its  handling  of 
Oriental  sources.  They  say  the  same,  with  modification, 
even  of  the  historic  (third)  volume  of  Spiegel's  Erdnische 
Altertkumskunde  (Leipzig,  1878),  which  is,  nevertheless,  a 
work  of  great  erudition.  They  claim  that  the  documentary 
evidence  is  mostly  collected  in  Ndldeke's  trans,  of  Tabari, 
entitled  Creschichte  der  Ferser  und  Amber  zur  Zeit  der 
Sassaniden  (Leyden,  1879).  They  pronounce  Tillemont's 
Histoire  des  Empereurs^  Clinton's  Fasti  Romania  and 
Saint  Martin's  notes  to  Lebeau's  Histoire  de  Bas  Empire 
(Paris,  1828-36),  particularly  useful  for  the  connection  of 
the  Sassanides  with  Rome :  and  refer  to  HofTmaim's  trans, 
of  excerpts  from  the  "Syrian  Acts  of  Persian  Martj^rs" 
{Syrische  Akten  Fersischer  Mdrtyrer^  Leipzig,  1880)  for  much 
"  serviceable  matter." 
§  2.  In  the  same  volume  of  the  Encychpadia  modem 

Persia  is  ably  dealt  with  as  to  geography,   history,  and 
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Statistics  by  Major-General  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  who  has 
mainly  followed  the  standard  work  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
"History  of  Persia  to  1800"  (2  vols.,  1829X  the 
"  History  of  Persia,  1800-58,"  by  R.  G.  Watson  (1866), 
and  the  "  General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia,"  by  Sir 
C.  R.  Clements  Markham  (Chicago,  1892).  Other  first- 
hand authorities  used  by  him  are  the  "Travels  of  Venetians 
in  Persia"  (Hakluyt  Society,  1873)  *"™d  the  "History  of  the 
late  Revolutions  in  Persia  "  (1733),  taken  from  the  memoirs 
of  Father  Krusinski,  procurator  of  the  Jesuits  at  Ispahan. 

Gutschmid's  portion  of  the  Britannka  article,  in  its 
original  longer  form,  has  been  published  in  German  since 
his  death  under  the  title  Geschichte  Irans  und  seiner  Nach- 
barldnder  von  Alexander  den  Grossen  dis  sum  Uniergang  der 
Arsadden  (Tubingen,  1888),  with  a  preface  by  Professor 
Ndldeke. 

§  3.  Of  works  on  modem  Persian  life  the  principal  in 
English  are:  C.  J.  Wills,  "The  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Sun"  (Ward  &  Lock,  1891)  and  "Persia  as  it  is"  (Low, 
1886);  Sir  John  Malcolm's  "Sketches  of  Persia"  (rep. 
1 86 1,  Murray);  J.  Bassett's  "Persia,  the  Land  of  the 
Imims"  (Blackie,  1887);  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin's  "Persia 
and  the  Persians "  (Murray,  1887) ;  Sir  F.  Goldsmid's 
"Eastern  Persia,  1870-72  "(Macmillan,  2  vols.,  1876);  and 
Lord  Curzon's  "  Persia  and  the  Persian  Question  "  (Long- 
mans, 2  vols.,  1892). 

On  the  intellectual  life  of  modem  Persia  much  light  is 
thrown  by  the  work  of  the  Comte  de  Gobineau,  Les 
Religions  et  les  Philosophies  dans  VAsie  Centrale  (2e  ed., 
1866). 
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XXIIL— INDIA 

Strictly,  the  history  of  India  has  no  place  among 
"  national  and  racial  histories,"  being  really  that  of  a  series 
and  congeries  of  races  and  States ;  but  there  is  no  conve- 
nient way  of  treating  it  save  under  the  geographical 
heading. 

§  I.  Down  to  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan  invasions, 
India  has  no  history  worthy  of  the  name;  no  similarly 
important  civilisation  has  left  so  little  chronological  record 
of  itself.  The  accoimts  given  by  the  Greek  writers  of  what 
was  seen  of  India  by  Alexander's  generation  are  accordingly 
of  peculiar  importance.  They  are  collected  by  J.  W. 
McCrindle  in  "  The  Invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the 
Great"  (Constable,  2nd  ed.,  1896);  and  in  his  three 
separate  volumes  on  Ancient  India  as  described  by 
M^asthenes  and  Arrian,  Kt^sias,  and  Plotemy  (Bombay, 
1877-85).  As  regards,  however,  the  literary  and  other 
remains  of  the  ancient  period,  there  has  been  in  the  last 
generation  a  gradual  accumulation  of  new  material  and 
better  comprehension  of  old,  and  where  there  is  no  explicit 
record  it  has  been  possible  broadly  to  construct  a  scheme 
by  inference.  The  revised  edition  of  Captain  L.  J. 
Trotter's  "History  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Times" 
(S.P.C.K.)  is  a  good  compendium;  but  a  special  interest 

attaches  to  the  School  History  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  India,  by  the  Hindu  scholar  Romesh  Chunder 

Dutty     Otherwise     Ramesachandra     Datta    (Macmillan, 
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1900).  A  handbook  of  standard  repute  is  the  "Student's 
Manual  of  the  History  of  India/'  by  Colonel  Meadows 
Taylor  (Longmans,  new  ed.,  1896) ;  and  there  is  a  com- 
pendious primer  by  J.  Talbovs  Wheeler,  "  Indian 
History,  Asiatic  and  European"  (Green's  Hist.  Primers, 
1900).  The  esteemed  "History  of  India,"  by  the 
Hon.  MouNTSTUART  Elphinstone,  covering  the 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  periods,  as  revised  by  Professor 
Cowell  (7th  ed.,  Murray,  1889),  is  still  very  useful ;  but  is  at 
some  points  further  corrected  by  that  of  H.  6.  Keene 
(Allen,  2  vols.,  1893),  which,  however,  deals  only  very 
briefly  with  the  period  before  European  contacts,  bringing 
the    narrative  down   to  the   present    time.    Sir  W.  W» 

Hunter's  ''Brief  History  of  the  Indian  People" 

(Clar.  Press,  23rd  ed.,  1903)  is  a  good  slight  sketch ;  and 
his  "  History  of  British  India"  down  to  1708  (Longmans, 
2  vols.,  1 899- 1 900),  is  a  standard  work. 

§  2.  Much  of  the  early  documentary  material  being 
religious,  Elphinstone's  history  deals  carefully  with  that; 
but  the  historical  interpretation  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be 
established.     In    this    connection    should    be    read    the 

''Ancient    India''    of    Romesh    Chunder    Dutt 

(Longmans'  "  Epochs  "  Series) ;  the  excellent  handbook  of 

Professor  Rhys  Davlds  on  "Buddhism"  (S.P.C.K.); 

the  "Ancient  India"  of  Professor  Oldenberg  (Chicago, 
Open  Court  Co.) ;  and  the  monograph  of  V.  A.  Smith  on 
"Asoka:  The  Buddhist  Emperor  of  India"  (Clar.  Press, 
"  Rulers  of  India  "  Series).  Other  literature  bearing  on  the 
historical  question  is  cited  in  the  editor's  discussion  of  the 
rise  of  Buddhism  and  the  historicity  of  Buddha  in  "  Pagan 
Christs,"  Part  II.,  ch.  ii.  For  both  the  Vedic  and  the 
Buddhistic  periods  the  material  is  to  be  followed  through 
the  histories  of  Sanskrit  and  other  native  literature,  of  which 
three  are  available  to  the  English  reader :  The  short  and 
tentative  "History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,"  by  Professor 
Max  MOller  (1S59) ;  the  fuller  "History  of  Indian 
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Literature,"  by  Professor  Albrecht  Weber 
(Eng.  tr.,  Triibner,  Oriental  Series,  1878);  and  the  very 
competent  ** Sanskrit  Literature"  of  Professor  A.  A* 
Macdonnell  in  Heinemann's  **  Short  Histories  of  Litera- 
tures  "  Series  (1900).  The  whole  subject  of  Ancient  Indian 
civilisation  is  ably  and  compendiously  treated  by  Romesh 
Chunder  Dun  in  his  "Civilisation  of  India"  in  the 
Temple  Primers  Series  (Dent),  and  very  fully  by  the 
same  author  in  his  ''History  of  Civilisation  in 
Ancient  India"  (Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  rev.  ed., 
1894,  2  vols.).  RajendralAla  Mitra's  "  Indo- Aryans " 
(Standford,  2  vols.,  1 881)  is  also  well  worth  study. 

§  3.  Explicit  history  begins  with  the  Mohammedan 
period,  and  of  this  there  are  now  fairly  full  records  in 
English  over  and  above  Elphinstone's  History:  H.  G. 
Keene's  "The  Turks  in  India"  (Allen,  1879) ;  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliott's  "History  of  India  as  Told  by  its 
Own  Historians"  (8  vols.,  1867-77);  S.  Lane 
Poole's  ** Medieval  India  under  Mohammedan  Rule" 
(Story  of  the  Nations  Series)  and  "  History  of  the  Moghul 
Emperors  of  Hindostan"  (Constable,  1892);  Sir  E.  C. 
Bavley's  "History  of  Gujarat"  (Allen,  1888);  W. 
Erskine's  *'  History  of  India  under  Bdber  and  Humdyun  " 
(2  vols.,  185 1);  Professor  E.  Sachau's  "Alberuni's 
India "  (Triibner's  Oriental  Series)  ;  Count  Noer's 
"  Akbar"  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  Calcutta,  1890);  and  Keene's 
"Fall  of  the  Moghul  Empire"  (same,  2nd  ed.,  1887) 
constitute  a  sufficiently  solid  body  of  historiography.  A 
good  general  view  of  the  subject  matter,  however,  may  be 
had  from  the  volume  by  Colonel  Malleson  on  **  AkhBT  " 

and  that  of  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  on  *'  Auranffzeb  **  in  the 

"  Rulers  of  India  "  Series  (Clar.  Press). 

§  4.  The  British  period  is  naturally  by  far  the  most  fully 
recorded.    The  unleisured  reader  may  still  turn  with  profit  to 

the  little  book  by  Harriet  Martineau,  entitled  **  British 

Rule  in    India* "  produced  at   the  time  of  the  Mutiny 
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<rep.  1869);  or  to  that  of  J.  M.  LudloW,  **  British 
India :  Its  Races  and  its  History,"  which  belongs  to  the 
same  period  (1S57),  and  which  combines  a  sketch  of  native 
beliefs  with  its  historic  survey.  Keene's  History,  above 
mentioned,  is  fuller  and  more  exact  S.  J.  Owen's  ''  India 
on  the  Eve  of  the  British  Conquest "  (Allen,  1872)  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  period.  The  elaborate 
^'History  of  British  India,"  by  James  Mill 
(5th  ed.,  with  notes  and  continuation  by  H.  H.  Wilson, 
10  vols.,  1858),  is  still  worth  study,  but  should  not 
be  solely  trusted  to,  either  for  facts  or  for  sociology. 
Elphinstone's  "Rise  of  the  British  Power  in 
the  East"  (1887)  is  a  good  and  careful  research;  and 

Sii  IL  C.  Lyall's  ''  Rise  of  the  Britisli  Dominion  in 

India"  (Murray,  Univ.  Exten.  Manuals,  1893)  and  "Rise 
and  Expansion  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India  "  (3rd  ed., 
Murray,  1894)  have  special  critical  value.  There  is  also  a 
detailed  "History  of  the  English  Settlements "  from  1600 
to  1767  by  J.  Talbovs  Wheeler  (1878),  whose  elaborate 
history  of  the  preceding  periods  has  less  value. 

A  sufficiently  clear  view  of  the  total  process  of  conquest 
may  further  be  obtained  from  W.  M.  Torrens's  "  Empire 
in  Asia:  How  we  came  by  it"  (Triibner,   1872);  Colonel 

Malleson's  ''Life  of  Lord  CUve"  (Allen,  1882);  the 

smaller  volume  on  Clive  by  the  same  author  in  the  Rulers 
Series;  and  those  on  Warren  HastingfSy  by  Sir  A.  C. 
Lyall,  in  the  "  Men  of  Action"  Series  (Macmillan,  1889) ; 
by  Colonel  Malleson  (Chapman,  1894);  and  by  Captain 
L.  J.  Trotter  in  the  Rulers  Series.  The  latter  work, 
which  proceeds  on  the  State  Papers  for  1 772-1 785,  pub- 
lished in  1890,  should  be  read  by  all  for  its  elucidation  of 
the  truth  as  to  Hastings,  which  has  been  much  obscured  by 
calumny.  The  facts  in  this  connection  are  further  to  be 
gathered  from  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen's  **  The  Story  of  Nun- 
comar  and  the  Impeachment  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  "  (Mac- 
millan, 2  vols.,  1885).     There  are  older  "  Lives  of  Clive" 
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by  Sir  J.  Malcolm  (3  vols.,  1836)  and  G.  R.  Gleig  (1848). 
Apart  from  the  general  histories,  the  lives  of  Comwallis, 
Elphinstone,  Bentinck,  Dalhousie,  Clyde,  Canning,  Wei- 
lesley.  Lord  Hastings,  and  Mayo,  in  the  Rulers  Series,  cover 
the  period  of  British  expansion  and  consolidation. 

§  5.  As  r^ards  the  other  European  nations  who  for  a 
time  sought  to  establish  themselves  in  India,  exact  informa- 
tion is  to  be  sought  in  separate  records  concerning  them. 
Thus,  for  the  Portuguese  activities  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  the  student  may  consult,  in  addi- 
tion to  histories  of  Portugal,  R.  S.  Whiteway's  "  The  Rise 
of  the  Portuguese  Power  in  India,  1497-1550  *'  (Constable, 
1899);  the  Rev.  A.  J.  D.  D'Orsey's  "Portuguese  Dis- 
coveries, Dependencies,  and  Missions  in  Asia  and  Africa  " 
(Allen,  1893);  and  F.  C.  Dan  vers*  "The  Portuguese  in 
India"  (Allen,  2  vols.,  1894)  and  "Report  on  the  Portu- 
guese Records  relating  to  the  East  Indies"  (same,  1892). 
The  French  occupation  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the  works  of 
Colonel  Malleson,  '*  History  of  the  French  in  India"  (same, 
newed.,  1893)  and  "  Final  French  Struggles  in  India  and  on 
the  Indian  Seas"  (same,  1878),  and  more  concisely  in  his 
chivalrous  monograph  on  **  Dupleix  "  in  the  Rulers  Series. 
The  "History  of  European  Commerce  with  India,"  by 
David  Macpherson  (18 12),  is  generally  helpful. 

§  6.  Of  some  of  the  Indian  peoples  and  territories  the 
history  has  been  separately  written,  as  follows:  Colonel 
Mark  Wilks,  "  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India  " 
(3  vols.,  4to,  1810-17);  W.  Ln  McGregor,  "History  of  the 
Sikhs"  (2  vols.,  1846);  Captain  J.  G.  Duff's  "History  of 
the  Mahrattas  "  (3  vols.,  1826) ;  Major  W.  Hough,  "  Brief 
History  of  the  Bhopal  Principality  "  (Calcutta,  1845) ;  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  "  Memoir  of  Central  India"  (2  vols.,  1824); 
Romesh  Chunder  Dutt's  "Brief  History  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Bengal "  (Calcutta,  2nd  ed.,  1893). 

§  7.  The  nature  of  the  government  of  India  by  the  East 
India  Company  is  to  be  gathered  partly  from  the  general 
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histories  and  biographies  above  mentioned,  partly  from  such 
critical  works  as  that  of  Ludlow,  and  partly  from  such  a 
special  record  as  ''The  Administration  of  the 
East  India  Company:  A  History  of  Indian  Progress," 
by  John  W.  Kaye  (2nd  ed.,  1853).  Within  a  few  years 
from  the  issue  of  that  work  there  took  place  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  of  which  an  authoritative  History  has  been 
written  by  Kaye  and  Colonel  Malleson  (6  vols.,  Longmans). 
There  are  several  shorter  accounts — e,g,y  Lieut.-General 
Innes*s  "The Sepoy  Revolt"  (Innes,  1897)  and  "Lucknow 
and   Oude     in    the     Mutiny"    (same,   1896);    T.  RiG6 

Holmes's  *' History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny"  (Mac- 

millan,  5th  ed.,  1898) — a  good  concise  record;  and 
the  work  of  the  same  title  by  Charles  Ball  (2  vols., 
1858-60).  See  also  R.  G.  Wilberforce,  "  An  unrecorded 
chapter  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  "  (Murray,  3rd  ed.,  1895),  and 
Colonel  S.  Dew^  White's  "  A  Complete  History  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny"  (Weston-super-Mare,  1885).     • 

§  8.  A  general  view  of  the  state  and  fortunes  of  "  India 
under  British  Rule "  may  be  had  from  the  work  of  that 
title  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler  (Macmillan,  1886)  and  Sir 
W.  W.  Hunter's  "The  Indian  Empire"  in  Triibner's 
Oriental  Series.  How  it  appears  from  a  native  point  of 
view  may  be  partly  gathered  from  the  "  History  of  Hindu 
Civilisation  under  British  Rule "  by  P.  Nath  Bose,  other- 
wise Pramathanatha  Vasu  (Kegan  Paul,  3  vols.,  1894,  etc.); 
and  the  "Economic  History  of  British  India  from  1757  to 
1837,"  by  Romesh  Chunder  Dutt  (Kegan  Paul,  1902). 
Special  sections  and  aspects  of  native  history  are  set  forth 
in  the  following:  Dosabhai  Framji,  "History  of  the 
Parsis"  (Macmillan,  2  vols.,  1884);  Sir  W.  Lee  Warner, 
"The  Protected  Princes  of  India"  (same,  1894);  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin,  "The  Rajahs  of  the  Punjab"  (Kegan 
Paul,  1870). 

§  9.  For  the  recent  history  and  present  position  of  India 
the  following  may  usefully  be  consulted  :  "  History  of  India 
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under  Queen  Victoria  from  1836  to  1880,"  by  Captain 
Trotter  ;  Sir  Monier  Williams's  ''  Modem  India  and 
the  Indians"  (Triibner's    Oriental    Series);   Sir   W.    W. 

Hunter's  '' Engrland's  Work  in  India''  (1881,  loth 

ed.,  Madras,  1890);  R.  C.  Dutt's  "England  and  India" 
(Chatto,  1897);  "Indian  Polity  :  A  View  of  the  System  of 
Administration  in  India,"  by  General  Sir  G.  Chesney 
(Longmans,  1894) ;  "  The  Forward  Policy  and  its  Results," 
by  Richard  J.  Bruce  (same,  1900);  Colonel  H.  B. 
Hanna,  **  Indian  Problems,"  dealing  with  frontier  questions 
(Constable,  3  pts.,  1895)  I  G.  W.  MacGeorge,  "Ways  and 
Works  in  India  "  (Constable,  1904).  A  number  of  other 
works  throwing  critical  light  on  Indian  government  are 
cited  in  the  editor's  essay  on  "  Duties  of  Empire  "  in  vol  v. 
of  the  British  Empire  Series  (Kegan  Paul).  See  also  Course 
XLIV.,  §  15. 

[A  valuable  catalogue  of  historical  and  kindred  works  on 
India,  containing  2,500  entries,  has  been  printed  by  Mr. 
Francis  Edwards,  bookseller,  83,  High-street,  Marylebone, 
London,  W.] 
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NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XXIV.— MINOR  ASIATIC  STATES  AND  PEOPLES 

It  is  convenient  thus  to  group  the  peoples  of  Burma,  Siam, 
Korea,  Afghanistan,  Nepdl,  Tibet,  Bhutan,  Turkestan,  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago. 

§  I.  J.  Talboys  Wheeler's  "Short  History  of  India  and 
of  the  Frontier  States  of  Afghanistan,  Nipal,  and  Burma  '^ 
(Macmillan)  gives  a  general  introduction  from  the  Indian 
side;  and  for  the  remaining  eastern  area  there  is  the 
"  Brief  History  of  Eastern  Asia,"  by  J.  C.  Hannah  (Unwin, 
1900).  On  Burma  see  A.  Fytche's  "Burma,  Past  and 
Present"  (Kegan  Paul,  2  vols.,  1878)  and  C.  J.  F.  S. 
Forbes,  "British  Burma  and  its  People"  (Murray,  1878); 
on  Siam,  J.  Bowring's  "The  Kingdom  and  People  of 
Siam"  (2  vols.,  1857);  E.  Young's  "The  Kingdom  of  the 
Yellow  Robe"  (Constable,  1898);  and  V.  Frank's  "The 
Land  of  the  White  Elephant "  (New  York,  1889). 

§  2.  Colonel  Malleson  has  written  a  good  "  History  of 
Afghdnistin "  (Allen,  2nd  ed.,  1879);  *^d  H.  G.  Raverty 
has  compiled  from  native  records  an  account  of  "  Afghani- 
stan and  part  of  Baluchistan"  (Triibner,  3  vols.,  folio, 
1880) ;  and  there  is  a  brief  general  account  of  "  Afghani- 
stan and  the  Afghans,"  by  H.  W.  Bellew  (Low,  1879), 
who  has  also  a  vol.  on  "  The  Races  of  Afghanistan  "  (same, 
1880).  The  history  of  the  wars  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
British  Empire  has  been  written  by  A.  Forbes,  "The 
Afghan  Wars  of  1839-42,  1878-80"  (Seeley,  1892);  by 
J.  W.  Kaye  (Allen,  3  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1878);  by  Colonel 
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H.  B.  Hanna,  "The  Second  Afghan  War:  1878-80" 
(Constable,  1897,  vol.  i.) ;  and  by  H.  Hensman,  "The 
Afghan  War  of  1879-80  "  (Allen,  1881). 

§  3.  Concerning  Thibet  and  Nepil  much  information  is 
given  in  the  "  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China,"  of 
the  Abb^  Hue  (£ng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  n,d,).  See  also  C.  H. 
Desgodins,  Le  Thibet  (2  ^d.  1885);  ^^o  in  B.Hodgson's 
"Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of 
Nepaul  and  Tibet"  (1874);  and  in  H.  Oldfield's 
"  Sketches  from  Nepaul,  Historical  and  Descriptive."  The 
"History  of  Nepdl,"  trans,  by  Dr.  D.  Wright  from  the 
ParbadyS  (1^77)1  is  worth  attention.  As  to  Bhutan  see 
G.  Sandberg's  "  Bhotan,  the  Unknown  State "  (Calcutta, 
1898) — a  reprint  from  the  Calcutta  Review,  There  is  an 
extensive  "  History  of  the  Mongols  "  by  H.  H.  Howorth 
(Longmans,  4  vols.,  1876-78);  and  A.  Vamb^ry  has 
dealt  with  an  interesting  section  of  the  history  of  Turkestan 
in  his  "History  of  Bokhara"  (1873,  Kegan  Paul).  The 
recent  history  of  Central  Asia  is  mainly  to  be  gathered  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Asia,  as  to 
which  see :  H.  Stumm,  "  Russia  in  Central  Asia"  (£ng.  tr., 
1885,  Harrison) ;  H.  Lausdell,  Russian  Central  Asia 
(Low,  2  vols.,  1885),  rep.  in  i  vol.  as  "Through  Central 
Asia"  (same,  1887);  Lor<i  Curzon,  "Russia  in  Central 
Asia"  (Longmans,  1889),  which  gives  a  bibliography. 

§  4.  On  Korea  see  W.  E.  Griffis,  "  Corea  :  The  Hermit 
Nation"  (Allen,  1802);  Lord  Curzon's  "Japan,  Korea, 
China"  (Constable,  new  ed.,  1896);  Afrs.  Isabella 
Bishop's  "  Korea  and  Her  Neighbours  "  (Murray,  2  vols., 
1898);  R.  S.  GuNDRv's  "China  and  Her  Neighbours" 
(Chapman,  1893);  and  E.  Ballet's  Histoire  de  Piglise  de 
Corie  (Paris,  1874,  2  tom.),  which  has  an  introductory 
chapter  of  general  history. 

§  5.  The  Malay  Archipelago,  otherwise  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  has  a  population  of  over  40,000,000,  once 
mainly  Buddhists,  now  for  the  most  part  Mohammedans. 
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Their  history  is  partly  wntten  in  J.  Crawfxjrd's  "  History 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  "  (3  vols.,  1820) ;  and  in  H.  S.  R. 
St.  John's  "  The  Indian  Archipelago  "  (Longmans,  2  vols., 
1853);  also  in  Baron  C.  B.  H.  von  Rosenberg's  Der 
Malay ische  Archipel  (Leipzig,  1878).  There  is  an  old 
"History  of  Sumatra"  (1783).  As  to  Borneo  see  Miss 
G.  L.  Jacob's  "  Sir  J.  Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak "  (Mac- 
millan,  2  vols.,  1876).  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace's  "  Malay 
Archipelago"  (Macmillan,  1869)  and  W.  W.  Skeat's 
"  Malay  Magic  "  (Macmillan,  1900)  throw  much  sociological 
light. 


Course  XXXVI. 

NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 
XXV.— GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

{A.) — England 

§  I.  Of  the  so-called  "three  kingdoms,"  the  "predominant 
partner  "  first  emerges  into  the  clear  light  of  written  history 
in  the  record  of  the  landing  of  Qesar.  The  period  from 
the  subsequent  Roman  conquest  to  the  Teutonic  inroad 
may    be     compendiously     studied     in     the     **  Roman 

Britain**   of   the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth  (S.P.C.K.,  no 

date)  and  the  ''  Celtic  Britain  *'  of  Professor  John  Rhys 
(same,  2nd  ed.,  1884).  A  learned  examination  of  all  the 
ancient  documentary  references  to  Britain  is  made  in  C. 
Elton's  "  Origins  of  English  History  "  (Quaritch,  1882) ; 
and  a  vivacious  discussion  of  the  problem  of  racial  origins 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Luke  Owen  Pike's  "  The  English 
and  their  Origin  "  (Longmans,  1866).  Of  the  archaeological 
remains  of  the  period  down  to  the  rise  of  civilisation  among 
the  invading  Ssucons  there  is  a  good  survey  in  W  r  i  g  h  t's 
"The  Celt,  the  Roman,and  the  Saxon"  (Triibner, 
4th  ed.,  1885).  For  other  clues,  the  industrious  student 
may  consult  the  list  of  authorities  given  in  Mr.  J.  Bass 
Mullinger's  section  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
English  History,"  compiled  by  him  and  Professor  S.  R. 
Gardiner  (Kegan  Paul,  188 1).  This  useful  handbook 
covers  the  whole  ground  of  English  history,  as  does  the 
more  recent  compilation  of  Dr.  G.  C.  Lee,  "Leading 
Documents  of   English    History"    (Bell,    1900).      More 

ays 
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comprehensively  planned  than  either,  however,  is  the  work 
of  Dr.  Charles  Gross,  "The  Sources  and  Literature  of 
English  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  about  1485  ^ 
(Longmans,  1900). 

§  2.  The  Saxon  invasion  may  be  studied  in  J.  R. 
Green's  "  The  Making  of  England  "  (Macmillan,  2  vols., 
1897),  or  in  the  more  exact  work  of  D.  A.  Haigh, 
"The  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons: 
A  Harmony  of  the  'Historia  Britonum,'  the  Writings  of 
Gildas,  the  *  Brut,' and  the  Saxon  Chronicle"  (186 1).  A 
good  condensed  account  of  Saxon  history  is  supplied  by  the 

'' Angrlo-Saxon  Britain  "  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen  (S.P.C.K., 

1884);  and  a  more  diffuse  one  in  the  "History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,"  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (rep.  1867,  with 
illustrations).  But  the  most  authoritative  study  of  the 
period  is  J.  M.  Kemble's  "The  Saxons  in  England" 
(2  vols.,  rep.  1876,  Quaritch),  which  supersedes  Sharon 
Turner's  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons."  At  this  stage 
there  becomes  available  the  condensed  narrative  of  Green's 

"  Short  History  of  the  EngfUsh  People  " ;  and  every 

banner  will  do  well  to  read  through  that  vivid  narrative  or 
some  other  continuous  history.  Green's  work  does  not 
reach  the  highest  level  of  exactitude,  but  is  not  easily  to  be 
surpassed  for  unflagging  interest.  If  it  can  be  read  in  the 
large  illustrated  edition  (3  vols.,  Macmillan)  so  much  the 
better,  as  the  illustrative  matter  is  of  high  archaeological 
importance.     The  work  of  Professor  J.  H.    D.  Heikle- 

John,  ''A  New  History  of  Engfland  and   Great 

Britain"  (A.  M.  Holden,  6th  ed.,  1896),  has  the  merit  of 
freshness  in  its  appreciations  of  historical  characters ;  and 
T.  Warner's  "  Brief  Survey  of  British  History  "  (Blackie, 
1899)  is  an  intelligent  compendium.  The  closest  rival  to 
Green's  book,  however, is  Professor  Gardiner's  "Student's 
History  of  Engfland "  (Longmans,  3  vols.,  or  3  in  i), 
which  has  the  advantage  of  supplying  a  multitude  of  instruc- 
tive illustrations  at  a  low  price.     Its  author  is  more  at  home 
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in  this  concrete  record  than  in  the  generalising  sketch  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  "  Introduction "  above  mentioned, 
which  is  too  much  a  matter  of  shallow  pietistic  sociology. 
Charles  Knight's  once  popular  "Pictorial  History  of 
England  "  (8  vols.)  has  considerable  merit ;  and  the  some- 
what dry  school  History  of  J.  F.  Bright  (4  vols.,  Riving- 
tons)  is  very  carefully  and  independently  done.  Green's 
fuller  "History  of  the  English  People"  (Mac- 
millan,  orig.  ed.  4  vols.,  rep.  8  vols.)  is  welcome  as  a  com- 
plete record,  but  has  no  superiority  over  his  "Short 
History,"  save  on  the  score  of  greater  fulness. 

The  once-famous  History  of  David  Hume  is  still  worth 
the  attention  of  special  students  and  leisured  readers  for  its 
general  originality  of  judgment ;  but  it  cannot  now  be  use- 
fully taken  as  a  standing  authority,  its  materials  having  been 
greatly  supplemented  at  every  point.  It  is  not  unprofitable 
for  any  reader,  however,  to  compare  with  other  narratives 
the  lengthy  "  History  of  England  "  by  the  Catholic  Dr. 
LiNGARD  (6th  ed.,  1854-55 ;  rep.  i888,  10  vols.,  Dublin), 
which  handles  the  history  down  to  1689  with  a  good  deal  of 
critical  acumen  from  a  Catholic's  standpoint. 

§  3.  Those  who  are  concerned  to  know  the  manner  of  life 
of  past  generations,  rather  than  the  military  and  political 
fluctuations  which  figure  so  largely  in  average  history,  should 
turn  at  once  to  the  compilation  entitled  "Social 
England,"  originally  edited  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Traill  with 
many  collaborators  (new  ed.,  with  a  multitude  of  illustra- 
tions, now  being  published  serially,  Cassell).  It  surpasses 
anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced  in  English.  A 
shorter  work,  dealing  specifically  with  the  developments  of 
architecture,  costume,  shipping,  trade,  town  and  country 
life,  monasticism,  education,  and  art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
the  meritorious  "Companion  to  English  History  (Middle 
Ages),"  edited  by  F.  P.  Barnard  (Clar.  Press,  1902).  Of 
special  importance  for  the  Saxon  period  is  "  The  English 
Village  Community,"  by  Mr.  F.  Seebohm  (Longmans,  3rd 
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ed.,  1884),  and  the  same  scholar's  further  research  on 
"  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law  "  (same).  A  good 
general  view  of  class  relations  in  the  entire  feudal  period 
may  be  had  from  the  two  volumes  of  C.  £.  Maurice  on 
"  Lives  of  English  Popular  Leaders  in  the  Middle  Ages," 
the  first  dealing  with  ''  Stephen  Langton,"  and  the  second 
with  "Tyler,  Ball,  and  Oldcastle"  (1872  and  1875). 
Hubert  Hall's  "Society  in  the  Elizabethan  Age"  (Son- 
nenschein,  4th  ed.  1901)  has  a  more  general  value  for  the 
period  it  covers. 

For  full  details  of  the  growth  of  the  social  structure  on  its 
legal  side,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  Constitutional 
Histories  so  called.  An  excellent  outline  is  supplied  by 
P.  V.  Smith's  "History  of  the  English  Institutions" 
(Rivington's  Historical  Handbooks,  1876).  A  competent 
introduction    in     short     space     is     supplied    by    F.    C. 

Hontagfue's  "Elements  of  Engrlish  Constitutional 

History"  (Macmillan).  It  is  worth  while  to  consult 
also  the  "  Essays  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  English 
Constitutional  History,"  by  H.  O.  Wakeman  and  A. 
Hassall  (Longmans,  1891) ;  and  it  is  well  to  use  as  a 
constant  adjunct  the  "  Select  Documents  of  English  Con- 
stitutional History,"  by  Professors  G.  B.  Adams  and 
H.  Morse  Stephens  (Macmillan,  1901).     D.  J.  Medley's 

''Student's  Manual    of    Engflish    Constitutional 

History"  (Simpkin,  2nd  ed.,  1898)  is  adequate  for  most 
purposes,  and  utilises  the  special  investigations  of  Professor 
Maitland,  "  The  History  of  English  Law  "  (in  collaboration 
with  Sir  F.  Pollock  :  Camb.  Univ.  Press,  2  vols.,  2nd  ed., 
1898), and  "Domesday  Book  and  Beyond"  (same,  1897). 
Standard  rank,  however,  is  still  held  by  the  massive 
"Constitutional  History  of  England"  of 
Bishop  S  T  u  B  B  s  (3  vols.,  Clar.  Press) ;  and  for  the 
Tudor,  Stuart,  and  early  Georgian  periods  by  HaUam'S 
"  Constitutional  History  "(3  vols.,  J.  Murray ;  the  i-vol. 
ed.  pub.  by  A.  Murray  and  Ward  &  Lock  lacks  Hallam's  later 
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additions),  which  is  specially  worth  mastering  by  the  general 
reader.  The  less  interesting  "  Constitutional  History  of 
England''  of  Sir  T.  Erskine  May  (3  vols.,  Longmans) 
covers  the  period  1 760-1860.  For  later  political  history 
see  Course  XLIV.,  Sections  11, 12.  The  student  is  warned 
that  the  works  of  the  German  scholar  Gneist  on  English 
constitutional  history,  though  laudably  learned,  are  vitiated 
by  arbitrary  theories.  For  a  criticism  of  them  see  Redlich 
and  Hirst's  "  Local  Government  in  England  "  (Macmillan, 
2  vols.,  1903) — itself  an  important  historical  treatise.  J.  H. 
Round's  "Feudal  England"  (Sonnenschein,  1895)  also 
embodies  much  learning,  critically  applied. 

Professor  Montagu  Burrows'  "Commentaries  on  the 
History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1865" 
(Blackwood,  1893)  ^^  somewhat  platitudinous,  but  at 
times  suggestive,  and  will  on  the  whole  repay  reading.  The 
''Handbook  in  Outline  of  the  Political  History  of 
England  to  1901,  Chronologically  Arranged,"  by  Messrs. 
A.  H.  Dyke  Acland  and  C.  RflLOSOme  (Longmans),  on 
the  other  hand,  is  particularly  useful,  and  should  be  at  the 
student's  elbow. 

§  4.  Different  periods,  from  the  Saxon  onwards,  may  be 
studied  in  special  histories.  Asser's  "  Life  of  Alfred  "  has 
now  been  critically  edited  by  W.  H.  Stevenson  (Clar. 
Press,  1904).  One  of  the  latest  volumes  in  the  Story 
of  the  Nations  Series  is  ''  HedlSBVal  Engfland,"  by 
Mary  Bateson.  The  "History  of  England  during 
the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,"  by  the  late  C.  H.  Pearson 
(Bell,  2  vols.,  1867),  is  an  able  work,  deserving  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  received.  Of  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  history  is  very  volubly  and  learnedly  written  by  Professor 
Freeman  (6  vols.,  Clar.  Press,  2nd  ed.  of  vols.  1-3, 
1870-75),  and  compendiously  by  J.  R.  Green  in  "The 
Conquest  of  England  "  (Macmillan,  2  vols.,  1899).  Free- 
man's ''William  the  Conqueror"  is  a  short  monograph 
(Macmillan,  English  Statesmen  Series);  but  his  ''William 
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Rufus ''  (2  vols.,  Clar.  Press)  proceeds  on  the  scale  of  his 
"Conquest."  The  little  volume  by  J.  F.  Morgan, 
"England  under  the  Norman  Occupation"  (1858),  is  still 
worth  reading,  though  the  ground  has  been  more  exactly 
gone  over  by  Stubbs,  Maitland,  and  others.  Miss  KL 
NoRGAT£'s  "  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings  "  (Mac- 
millan,  2  vols.,  1897)  and  "John  LAckland"  (same,  1902) 
are  meritorious  researches.  Less  bulky  are  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Green's  "Henry  the  Second"  (Macmillan,  Statesmen 
Series)  and  Bishop  Stubbs's  "  The  Early  Plantagenets  " 
(Longmans,  "  Epochs  "  Series). 

The  series  of  small  volumes  on  "  English  History  by 
Contemporary  Writers"  (Nutt)  is  helpful  for  this  period; 
and  the  volumes  on  "  The  Crusade  of  Richard  I."  (ed. 
T.  A.  Archer),  "  The  Misrule  of  Henry  III.,"  "  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  His  Cause"  (ed.  W.  H.  Hutton),  and 
"Edward  III.  and  His  Wars"  (ed.  Professor  Ashley) 
should  be  noted.  The  struggle  between  king  and  nobles 
in  this  reign  is  dealt  with  in  W.  H.  Blaauw's  "The 
Barons'  War"  (Eng.  tr.,  2nd  ed.  187 1).  On  Simon  de 
Montfort  there  are  several  monographs,  notably  those  of 
G.  W.  Prothero  (Longmans,  1877)  and  R.  Pauli  (Eng. 
tr.,  1876).  On  Edward  I.  there  are  available  the  mono- 
graph of  Professor  T.  F.  Tout  (Macmillan,  Statesmen 
Series)  and  that  of  R.  B.  Seeley,  "The  Life  and  Reign 
of  Edward  I."  (Seeley,  1872) ;  and  on  Edward  III., 
W.  Longman's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  III."  (2  vols., 
Longmans,  1869),  and  Dr.  James  MacKinnon's  "  History 
of  Edward  the  Third"  (same,  1900).     C.  H.  Pearson'S 

'^Engrlish  History  in  the  Fourteenth  Century" 

(Rivingtons,  1876)  is  a  small  volume  of  great  interest;  and 
the  recent  research  of  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  "England 
in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe"  (Longmans,  1899),  will 
specially  repay  reading.  With  it  should  be  studied  the 
collection  of  unpublished  documents  entitled  "The 
Peasants'    Rising    and    the    Lollards,"    edited    by    Mr. 
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Trevelyan  and  Mr.  E.  Powell  (same,  1899),  which  con- 
stitutes an  important  appendix.  The  terrible  episode  of 
the  Black  Death  has  been  fully  treated  by  Dr.  Gasquet, 
"The  Great  Pestilence"  (Simpkin,  1893);  and  the  socially 
important  reign  of  Richard  II.  has  been  elaborately  handled 
in  connection  with  French  history  by  the  French  scholar 
H.  Wallon,  Richard  IL  (2  tom.,  1864). 

Those  who  desire  similarly  full  treatment  of  the  succeed- 
ing reigns  may  turn  to  J.  H.  Wylie's  "England  imder 
Henry  IV."  (Longmans,  4  vols.,  1884-98) ;  J.  E.  Tyler's 
"Life  of  Henry  of  Monmouth"  (2  vols.,  1838);  and  Sir 
J.  H.  Ramsay's  careful  research,  "Lancaster  and  York: 
1 399- 1 485  "  (Clar.  Press,  2  vols.,  1892).  For  most  readers 
those  reigns  are  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  the  able  handbooks 
of  James  Gairdner  on  "The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York  "  (Longmans,  "  Epochs  "  Series)  and  "  Henry  VII." 
(Macmilkm,  "Statesmen  "  Series) ;  but  his  fuller  "  Life  and 
Reign  of  Richard  III."  (Longmans,  1878)  is  notable  as  the 
most  judicial  study  of  that  reign.  On  the  entire  century 
much    sociological     light    is    thrown    by    the    Rev.    W. 

Denton's   ''Engrland  in  the  Fifteenth  Century" 

(Bell,  1888),  and  by  Alice  Stopford  (Mrs.  J.  R.) 
Green's  "Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century"  (Macmillan,  2  vols.,  1894).  Dr.  J.  S. 
Brewer's  "Reign  of  Henry  VIII."  is  a  copious  and 
authoritative  work,  covering  a  particularly  important  reign. 

§  5.  At  this  point  there  begins  to  be  available  the  series 
of  elaborate  period-histories  produced  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  historic  order  it  begins  with  J.  A.  Froude's 
"  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  "  (Longmans,  1 2  vols.),  a  work  of 
much  literary  charm  and  brilliance,  but  always  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  caution,  alike  as  to  its  judgments  and  its  facts. 
Still  less  trustworthy  is  the  same  writer's  volume  on  "  The 
Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon"  (same,  1891).  On  the 
great  question  of   the  disestablishment  of   the    Catholic 
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Church  it  should  be  carefully  checked  by  the  Catholic  Dr. 
Gasquet's  "Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries" 
(5th  ed.,  Hodges,  1893,  *  vols.;  pop.  ed.  in  i  vol.,  Nimmo, 
1899). 

Coming  down  only  to  1588,  Froude's  main  history  does 
not  complete  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  on  which,  however^ 
there  are  good  monographs  by  Professor  Beesly  (States- 
men Series)  and  Bishop  Creighton  (Macmillan).  It  is 
still  worth  while  to  consult  for  this  reign  the  "  Elizabeth  "  of 
the  old  antiquary  Camden  (rep.  in  Kennett's  collection, 
entitled  History  of  England,  3  vols.,  folio,  17 19);  but  many 
matters  are  made  newly  clear  in  Spedding's  great  "  Letters 
and  Life  of  Francis  Bacon"  (7  vols.,  Longmans,  1862-74; 
abridgment  in  2  vols.,  Triibner,  1878). 

§  6.  From  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Common- 
wealth we  have  the  very  careful  and  copious  History  of 
Professor  Gardiner,  originally  published  in  sections, 
and  making  sixteen  uniform  volumes  in  the  cheaper  re- 
print (Longmans).     The  same  writer's  little  book  on  "  Th6 

First  two  Stuarts  and  the  Puritan  Revolution " 

(Longmans,  "  Epochs  "  Series)  has  special  authority  in  its 
kind.  Mr.  H.  D.  TrailFs  "  Strafford  "  (Macmillan,  "  Men 
of  Action"  Series,  1889)  has  little  merit,  but  may  be  read 
as  a  counter  testimony.  A  lasting  interest  attaches  to 
Clarendon's  famous  "  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  " 
(best  ed.  Clar.  Press,  6  vols.);  but  that  work  is  to  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  later  researches.  Of  the  extensive 
literature  on  Cromwell  it  may  suffice  to  specify  :  Carlyle's 
"  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches  "  (3  vols..  Chap- 
man), in  reading  which  it  is  well  to  have  at  hand  the 
"Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell"  as  edited  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Stainer  (Frowde,  1901),  who  gives  the  reports  as  they  stand, 
whereas  Carlyle  interlards  them  with  his  explanatory  and 
other  interpolations ;  John  Morley's  "  Oliver  Cromwell " 
(Macmillan,  1899);  Gardiner's  "Cromwell's  Place  in 
History  "  (Longmans,  3rd  ed.,  1897)  and  "  Oliver  Cromwell " 
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(same,  1901);  Frederic  Harrison's  "Oliver  Crom- 
well" (Statesmen  Series);  Charles  H.  Firth's  "Oliver 

Cromwell  and  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans  in  England'^ 
(Heroes  Series,  Putnams,  1900),  a  specially  competent 
monograph  ;  the  same  exact  scholar's  study  on  "  Cromwell's 
Army  "  (Methuen,  1902) ;  and  the  two  works  of  Sir  R.  F.  D. 
Palgrave,  "  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector :  An  Apprecia- 
tion based  on  Contemporary  Evidence,"  and  "Oliver 
Cromwell  and  the  Royalist  Insurrection  of  1655  "  (Sampson 
Low,  1890  and  1903),  which  are  noteworthy  as  presenting 
with  care  a  hostile  view.  Professor  Masson's  somewhat 
lumbering  "  Life  of  Milton"  (Macmillan,  6  vols.)  throws  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  period. 

§  7.  For  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  principal  source  is 
Bishop  Burnet's  abundantly  interesting  "  History  of  My 
Own  Time"  (best  ed.  Clar.  Press,  6  vols.);  but  the  chapters 
of  Hallam  and  the  careful  research  of  W.  D.  Christie, 
"Life  of  the  First  Earl  of  Shaftesbury," 
should  here  be  referred  to  by  those  concerned  for  accuracy. 

0.  Airy's  "  The  English  Restoration  and  Louis  XIV." 

("  Epochs"  Series)  gives  a  helpful  general  view  of  Restoration 
politics.  There  now  becomes  available  the  most  widely 
read  of  all  English  histories,  that  of  Macaulay  (many  eds., 
Longmans),  which  positively  compels  perusal  by  its  vivid- 
ness, but  which  might  now  profitably  be  edited  by  some 
competent  student.  In  so  far  as  it  leaves  imfinished  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  it  is  briefly  supplemented  by  the 
monograph  of  H.  D.  Traill  on  that  king  in  Macmillan's 
Statesmen  Series. 

§  8.  For  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  whole  it  is  well  to 
take  as  guide  W.  E.  H.  Leckv's  comprehensive 
"History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century"  (rep.  in  7  vols.,  Longmans),  which  is  the  best 
work  of  its  author ;  but  the  age  is  also  fully  covered  in 
periods  by  the  following  series  :  J.  H.  Burton's  "  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Aime  "  (Blackwood,  3  vols.,  1880)  -, 
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F.  W.  Wyon's  "  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  "  (2 
vols.,  Chapman,  1876) ;  Lord  Stanhope's  "  History  of 
England,  1713-1783"  (Murray,  9  vols.) ;  and  W.  Massby's 
"  England  during  the  Reign  of  George  III.''  (Longmans, 
4  vols.),  all  much  less  attractive  than  Macaulay,  but  of  a 
fair  general  level  of  trustworthiness.  A  more  vivid  know- 
ledge of  the  political  life  of  the  century  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  series  of  biographies  named  in  Course  XLIV.,  §  10. 
§  9.  The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  studied 
continuously  in  the  works  of  Harriet  Martinbau, 
"History  of  England,  1800-1815"  (Bell)  and  "History  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  Peace"  (same,  4  vols.);  Spencer 
Walpole's  "  History  of  England,  1815-1858"  (Longmans, 
6  vols.)  and  "  History  of  Twenty-five  Years :  1856-1870  " 
(same,  2  vols.,  1904) ;  Rev.  W.  N.  Molesworth's 
"History  of  England,  1830-1874"  (3  vols..  Chapman,  1874; 
abridgment  in  i  vol.,  same,  1878) ;  Justin  McCarthy's 
"  History  of  Our  Own  Time "  (4  vols.,  Chatto) ;  and  the 
preferable  "  History  of  Modem  England,"  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul,  now  in  progress  (Macmillan).  On  the  sociological 
side  the  "  Victorian  Era  "  is  intelligently  treated  by  the  con- 
tributors to  T.  Humphrey  Ward's  "Reign  of  Queen 
Victoria"  (2  vols..  Smith,  Elder).  For  the  rest  the 
personal-political  life  of  the  period  may  be  studied  in  the 
biographies  specified  in  Course  XLIV.,  §  12  ;  in  such  works 
as  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort " 
(5  vols..  Smith,  Elder,  abridged  in  i  vol.)  and  Greville's 
"Journals  of  the  Reigns  of  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and 
Victoria  "  (8  vols.,  Longmans) ;  and  the  political  evolution 
in  the  works  of  Amos  and  Todd  on  Constitutional  and  Par- 
liamentary History,  mentioned  in  Course  XLIV.,  §  11.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  treatise  of  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  on 
"  The  Development  of  Parliament  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century"  (Longmans,  1895)  and  that  of  E.  Jenks,  "Parlia- 
mentary England  :  The  Evolution  of  the  Cabinet  System  " 
(Unwin,  1903). 
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§  10.  For  several  periods  English  history  has  been 
written  more  elaborately  by  foreigners,  up  to  the  time  of 
their  works,  than  by  natives,  and  in  these  cases  the  foreign 
point  of  view  is  instructive.  Thus,  J.  M.  Lappenberg's 
"History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings"  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols., 
rev.  ed.,  Bell,  1881)  in  the  German  series  of  Heeren-Ukert, 
once  the  leading  authority,  is  still  worth  reading;  as  are 
the  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,"  by  A. 
Thierry  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  Bohn  Lib.),  and  Lappenberg's 
"  History  of  England  under  the  Norman  Kings  "  (Eng.  tr., 
rev.  and  added  to  by  B.  Thorpe,  1857).  The  further 
Geschichte  von  England  of  R.  Pauli  (5  vols.),  which  comes 
down  to  1509,  and  is  continued  by  Moritz  Brosch,  has 
original  merit.  The  later  England  unter  den  Tudors  of  Dr. 
WiLHELM  BuscH  (Stuttgart,  Bd.  i.,  1892,  Eng.  tr.,vol.i.,  1895, 
Innes)  is  the  fullest  study  yet  made  of  that  period,  so  far  as 
it  goes ;  and  Ranke's  ''  History  of  England,  principally  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century"  (Eng.  tr.,  Clar.  Press,  6  vols.)  is 
valuable  as  showing  English  developments  in  relation  to 
those  of  other  European  nations.  More  interesting,  and  no 
less  careful,  are  the  series  of  works  by  Guizot  on  the  period 
of  the  Rebellion,  all  trans,  into  English :  "  History  of 
Charles  the  First  and  the  English  Revolution"  (2  vols., 
Bohn  Lib.),  "  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  English 
Commonwealth"  (same,  2  vols.),  "History  of  Richard 
Cromwell  and  the  Restoration  of  Charles  H."  (same,  2  vols., 
1856),  and  "Monk  and  His  Contemporaries  "  (same,  1866). 
Pauli's  "  Oliver  Cromwell "  is  trans.  (Bohn  Lib.,  1888). 
There  is  also  a  German  study  of  Oliver  Cromwell  und  die 
puritanische  Revolution  by  Moritz  Brosch  (Frankfurt-am- 
Main,  1886),  and  one  by  the  same  author  on  Lord  Boling- 
broke  und  die  Whigs  und  Tories  seiner  Zeit  (same,  1883). 
The  French  research  of  J.  Bourellv,  Cromwell  et  Mazarin 
(1886),  is  of  special  value ;  and  the  older  work  of  Armand 
Carrel,  "The  Counter  Revolution"  (Eng.  tr.  Bohn  Lib.), 
is  still  worth  reading. 
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Among  helpful  American  works  on  Engb'sh  history  may 
be  noted,  besides  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Gross  and  Lee, 
already  mentioned,  £.  F.  Henderson's  compilation,  "  Side 
Lights  of  English  History,  being  Extracts  from  Letters, 
Papers,  and  Diaries  of  the  Past  Three  Centuries"  (Bell, 
1900) ;  Professor  E.  P.  Cheyney's  "  Introduction  to  the 
Industrial  and  Social  History  of  England"  (Macmillan, 
1901) ;  and  "The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation,"  by  Pro- 
fessors Katharine  Coman  and  E.  K.  Kendall,  of  Wei- 
lesley  College  (same,  1902). 

On  the  socio-political  side  abo  good  work  has  been  done 
in  English  history  by  foreigners.  Thus  the  researches  of 
Seebohm  and  Kemble  are  ably  seconded  in  Professor  P.  G. 
Vinogradoff's  "Villainage  in  England"  (Eng.  tr.  Clar. 
Press,  1892),  and  in  E.  Nasse's  Zur  Geschichte  der 
tnittelalter lichen  Feldgemeinschaft  in  England  (Eng.  tr., 
2nd  ed.  1872).  The  earlier  history  of  English  commerce 
is  independently  investigated  in  G.  Schanz*s  Englische 
Handehpolitik  (2  Bde.,  Leipzig,  1881,  not  trans.)  and  in 
Dr.  Richard  Ehrenburg's  Hamburg  und  England  in 
Zeitalter  der  Konigin  Elisabeth  (Jena,  1896).  See  also 
Dr.  Schulze-Gavernitz's  "  The  Cotton  Trade  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent"  (Eng.  tr.,  Simpkin,  1895) — ^  trans, 
of  his  Der  Grossbetrieb, 

§  II.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  indicated  as 
having  sociological  value,  there  are  several  of  various 
degrees  of  merit  which  elucidate  social  and  industrial 
history.  Such  are  the  learned  "Introduction  to  English 
Economic  History  and  Theory"  of  Professor  W.  J. 
Ashley  (2  vols.,  Longmans),  and  the  no  less  learned 
"  Growth  of  English  History  and  Commerce  "  of  Dr.  W. 
Cunningham  (3  vols.,  Camb.  Univ.  Press,  3rd  ed.  1896), 
both  scholarly  works.  The  late  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers's  "  Industrial  and  Commercial  History  of  England  " 
(Unwin,  1892)  is  in  comparison  disappointing;  but  his 
"  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  "  (6  vols.,  Clar.  Press), 
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condensed  in  his  "Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages" 
(Sonnenschein,  2  vols.,  1884),  partly  reproduced  in  "  Work 
and  Wages  *'  (Social  Science  Series),  is  of  value.     Professor 
G.  L.  Craik^s  "  History  of  British  Commerce  "  (rep.  from 
Knight's  Pictor.  Hist,  of  England ;  3  small  vols.  bd.  in  one, 
1844)  is  a  useful  condensation  and  revision  of  the  matter 
of  the   older   "Annals   of  Commerce"  of  Macpherson 
(1805,  4  vols.  4to),  a  revision  of  the  still  older  work  of 
Anderson   (3    vols.    4to,    1787-89).     The   later  work  of 
Leone  Levi,  "History  of  British  Commerce,  1 763-1870" 
(2nd   ed.,  Murray,   1880),  is  full  and  trustworthy  for  its 
period ;  and  T.  Warner's  "  Landmarks  in  English  Indus- 
trial History"  (Blackie,   1899)  is  a  good  general    guide. 
The  short  "Industrial  History  of  England"  of  Professor 
H.  DE  GiBBiNS  (Methuen),  though  not  noticeably  original, 
embodies  much  useful  matter.     An  outline  of  social  and 
commercial  developments  down  to  the  Georgian  period  is 
attempted  in  the  editor's  "  Introduction  to  English  Politics." 
Among  the  useful  researches  on  special  aspects  of  social 
history  may  be  noted  the  following :    R.    M.  Garnier, 
**  History  of  the  English  Landed  Interest "  (Sonnenschein, 
1892),  and  "  Annals  of  the  British  Peasantry  "  (same,  1895) ; 
J.  Reeves's  "History  of  English  Law"  (2  vols.,  1783-84, 
rep.   3  vols.    1869);  L.  O.  Pike's   "History  of  Crime" 
(2  vols.,  1873-76)  and  "  Constitutional  History  of  the  House 
of  Lords "  (Macmillan,   1894);  Hubert  Hall,  "History  of 
the  Customs  Revenue"  (Stock,  2  vols.,  1885) ;  T.  Madox, 
"History  of  the  Exchequer"  (17 11,  fol.,  2nd  ed.,  2  vols. 
4to,  1769) ;  Dr.  C.  Creighton,  "A  History  of  Epidemics  in 
Britain  from  a.d.  664  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Plague" 
(Camb.  Univ.  Press,  2  vols.,  1891-94);  T.  D.  Ingram, 
"England  and  Rome:    From   the  Norman  Conquest  to 
1 688"  (Longmans,  1892);  W.  A.  Shaw,  "Select  Tracts 
and  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  Monetary  History: 
1626-1730"   (Clement  Wilson,   1896),   and   "History  of 
Currency:  1252  to  1894"  (Wilsons,  2nd  ed.,  1896). 
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§  12.  On  English  Church  history  there  is  an  extensive 
literature,  much  of  which  may  confidently  be  disn^^arded. 
In  general  the  later  surveys  are  to  be  preferred,  though 
there  are  exceptions.  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  good 
history  in  small  bulk ;  but  A.  C.  Jennings's  Ea&sia 
AngUfana  (Longmans,  i8Sa),  which  covers  the  whole 
ground,  is  well  reputed  in  the  Church ;  and  the  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Ei^land,"  by  H.  O. 
Wakeman  (Rivingtons,  1899),  is  a  judicial  and  scholar-like 
performance.  The  new  history  now  in  progress,  edited  by 
Dean  Stephens  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt  (Macmillan,  3  vols, 
issued,  4  to  follow),  promises  to  be  satisfactory  in  point  of 
scholarship ;  and  that  by  Canon  R.  W.  DixoN  (Routtedge, 
3  vols.,  187&-93)  is  laudably  outspoken  as  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. On  that  episode,  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Blunt, 
"  The  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England "  (Long- 
mans, z  vols.,  1878);  the  shorter  account  by  Dr.  James 
Gairdner,  "  The  English  Reformation  :  What  it  Was  and 
What  it  has  Done  "  (S.P.C.K.) ;  and  that  of  the  Rev.  G.  G. 
Pkrry  in  the  "  Church  Epochs "  Series  (Longmans),  are 
among  the  most  competent  of  recent  years.  Dean  Hook's 
"  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  "  is  worth  noting 
as  a  good  store  of  out-of-the-way  information  (Macmillan, 
13  vols.). 

Among  the  older  short  histories  the  "  Church  History  of 
England"  of  Dean  Martineau  (1853),  coming  down  to 
the  Reformation,  may  serve  with  F.  C.  Massincberd's 
"The  English  Reformation"  (4th  ed.,  1866)  as  a  general 
history  for  most  readers.  Two  of  the  works  of  H.  Soames, 
on  "The  Anglo-Saxon  Church"  (4th  td.,  1856)  and 
"  Elizabethan  Religious  History  "  (1839),  have  considerable 
merit,  and  are  still  worth  having.  Three  of  the  volumes  in 
the  Epochs  Series,  "  The  English  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  by  the  Rev,  W,  Hunt  ;  "  Wycliffe  and  Movements 
for  Reform,"  by  R.  L.  Poole  ;  and  H.  0.  Wakeman's 
"The  Church  and  the  Puritans,"  make  with  the  before- 
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named  works  on  the  Reformation  a  good  continuous 
record.  There  is  further  an  elaborate  "History  of  the 
English  Church  during  the  Civil  Wars  and  under  the 
Commonwealth,"  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw  (2  vols.,  Longmans, 
1900) ;  whereafter  C.  J.  Abbey  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Overton's 
"  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  (Longmans, 
2nd  ed.,  1878) ;  Dr.  Overton's  "  The  Evangelical  Revival  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century  "  ("  Church  Epochs  "  Series) ;  and 
his  larger  work,  "  The  English  Church  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century"  (Longmans,  1894),  bring  the  narrative  down  to 
the  present  time. 

In  the  Epochs  of  Church  Hist.  Series,  also,  are  interesting 
histories  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
first  by  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick  and  the  second  by 
J.  Bass  Mullinger. 

Of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  there  are  a  number  of 
histories,  both  general  and  particular.  A  continuous  general 
record  is  supplied  by  D.  Neal,  "History  of  the  Puritans" 
(4  vols.,  1732-38;  new  ed.,  5  vols.,  1822;  abridged  ed., 
2  vols.,  181 1)  down  to  1688 ;  D.  Bogue  and  J.  Bennett, 
"History  of  Dissenters"  (1812,  4  vols.;  2nd  ed.  by 
Bennett,  2  vols.,  1833),  covering  the  period  from  1688  to 
1808 ;  and  Bennett's  "History  of  Dissenters  from  1808  to 
1838  "  (1839).  A  short  general  survey  is  made  by  H.  S. 
Skeats,  "  History  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England  "  (rep., 
with  contin.  by  S.  Miall  to  1891,  Alexander  &  Shepheard, 
1894).  Among  the  separate  denominational  histories  the 
principal  are :  "  The  History  of  Independency  in  England 
since  the  Reformation,"  by  Joseph  Fletcher  (4  vols., 
1847);  T.  Crosbie,  "History  of  the  English  Baptists" 
(4  vols.,  1738);  J.  Waddington,  "Congregational  History, 
1200 to  1800 "(s  vols.,  1869-80) ;  A.  Stevens,  "History of 
Methodism"  (3rd  ed.,  rev.  2  vols.,  1873-74)  and  "The 
History,  Opinions,  and Position  of  the  English  Presby- 
terians "  (1834). 

u 
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NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XXV.— GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND 

{B.) — Scotland 

§  I.  It  is  hard  to  name  a  satisfactory  History  of  Scotland 
in  one  volume;  but  the  concise  History  by  P.  Hume 
Brown  (Camb.  Histor.  Series,  Camb.  Univ.  Press,  2  vols., 
1 899- 1 902)  meets  every  requirement  as  to  accuracy,  fulness 
of  knowledge,  and  impartiality.     The    larger  History  by 
Andrew  Lang  (Blackwood,  in  progress,   1900,  etc.)  has 
merits  of  its  own,  especially  as  regards  freshness  of  style  and 
appreciation,  and,  like  the  other,  stands  for  an  independent 
survey  of  all  the  materials.     Of   the  older  and  bulkier 
histories,  that  of   Dr.  J.  Hill  Burton   (Blackwood, 
8  vols.)  remains  the  most  distinguished,  and  should  be  read 
by  all  Scotchmen  of  fair  leisure.     It  is,  however,  rather  fre- 
quently inaccurate  as  to  names  and  dates,  and  should  never 
be  relied  on  for  specific  details  without  checking  it  by  the 
work  of    Hume  Brown.     A  more  serious  blemish  is  its 
flagrant  prejudice  against  everything  Celtic;   as  to  which 
see  the  criticism  by  the  present  editor  in  his  volume  "  The 
Saxon  and  the  Celt"  (Sonnenschein,  1897),  sec.  iv.    The 
older  History  of  P.  Fraser  Tvtler  (4  vols.,  Nimmo,  Edin- 
burgh) covers  only  a  portion  of  Scottish  history,  but  remains 
instructive  for  that ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  still 
older  history  of  Malcolm  Laing  (2nd  ed.,  4  vols.,  1804) ; 
but  that  of  Principal  Robertson,  good  for  its  day,  and  once 

famous,  has  no  enduring  importance. 
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§  2.  The  culture-history  of  Scotland  is  well  covered  by 
Hill  Burton  down  to  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  the  most 
luminous  and  complete  survey  of  it,  coming  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  made  by  Buekle  in  his  '*  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,"  which,  how- 
ever, needs  critical  checking  (cheap  rep.  in  i  vol.,  rev.  and 
annotated  by  the  editor,  Routledge,  1904).  Buckle  further 
gives  many  references  to  Scottish  authorities.  An  interest- 
ing research  on  the  medieval  period  has  been  published  by 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cochran- Patrick,  "  HedisBval  Scotland '' 

(Glasgow,  Maclehose,  1892).  A  critical  sketch  of  the  effect 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  Presbyterian  polity  on  Scottish 
culture  has  been  attempted  by  the  editor  in  his  brochure^ 
"  The  Perversion  of  Scotland  "  (Bonner).  The  "  Life  of 
John  Knox"  and  "Life  of  Andrew  Melville,"  by  Dr. 
McCrie  (Blackwood,  rep.  lately  selling  as  remainders),  are 
notably  learned  works,  shedding  much  light  on  their  periods, 
but  distinctly  partisan  in  their  judgments ;  and  the  former  is 
now  in  a  measure  superseded  by  the  work  of  P.  Hume 
Brown  (Douglas,  2nd  ed.,  2  vols.,  1895).  More  favourable 
to  the  monarchic  side  is  the  late  John  Skelton's  "  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington  "  (Blackwood,  2  vols.,  1887-88),  dealing 
with  the  period  of  Mary  and  the  Reformation. 

For  the  post-Restoration  period  there  is  available  a  good 
recent  research,  W.  L.  Mathieson's  "Politics  and 
R  e  1  i  g  i  o  n  :  A  Study  in  Scottish  History  "  (Glasgow,  Macle- 
hose, 2  vols.,  1902);  and  for  the  eighteenth  century  in 
general:  J.  Ramsay,  "Scotland  and  Scotsmen  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century"  (Blackwood,  2  vols.,  1888);  and 
M.  G.  J.  Kinloch's  "Studies  in  Scottish  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries" 
(Simpkin,  1898). 

The  so-called  "History  of  Civilisation  in 
Scotland,"  by  Dr.  John  Mackintosh  (Paisley, 
Gardner,  rev.  ed.,  4  vols.,  1892-96),  is  in  large  part  a  library 
of  extracts  indicating  the  history  of  literature  and  thought 
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in  Scotland,  and  is  throughout  ill-written;  but  it  further 
embodies  a  valuable  mass  of  historical  learning,  and  gives 
abundant  references  over  and  above  those  furnished  by 
Buckle.  Chambers's  '^Domestic  Annals  of 
Scotland"  (Chambers,  3  vols.,  1858-61,  abr.  ed., 
I  vol.,  1885)  is  a  rich  and  entertaining  store  of  illustrative 
matter  from  all  manner  of  sources.  Still  further  light  on 
social  conditions  may  be  had  from  the  two  volumes  edited 
by  P.  Hume  Brown,  "  Early  Travellers  in  Scotland  "  and 
'*  Scotland  before  1700"  (Douglas,  1891  and  1893). 

§  3.  The  original  or  "  source  "  historians  of  Scotland  are 
made  widely  accessible  to  students  by  the  praiseworthy 
series  of  reprints  edited  by  Skene,  Laing,  and  Reeves 
("  Historians  of  Scotland,"  10  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1871-80)  ; 
and  Scotland  is  particularly  rich  in  reprints  of  documents 
illustrating  many  periods  of  her  history,  issued  by  the 
Bannatyne  and  Spalding  and  other  publishing  Clubs,  and 
by  the  more  recently  established  Scottish  History  Society, 
as  well  as  by  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries.  There 
are  in  addition  collected  sets  of  Burgh  Records,  Exchequer 
Rolls,  and  other  State  Papers,  to  most  of  which  references 
are  given  in  the  works  of  Mackintosh,  Hume  Brown,  and 
Lang.  Mackintosh  also  indicates  the  various  archaeological 
collections.  A  good  general  view  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  latter  is  given  in  Professor  Daniel  Wilson's  "  Pre- 
historic Annals  of  Scotland"  (2nd  ed.,  Macmillan,  2  vols., 
1863) ;  but  there  are  later  researches  of  importance,  notably 
R.  MuNRo's  "Ancient  Scottish  Lake-Dwellings"  (Edin.» 
Douglas,  1882);  and  D.  Murray's  "An  Archaeological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  "  (Maclehose,  1896). 

§  4.  Celtic  Scotland  has  down  till  recent  times  been  as 
distinct  from  "Saxon"  Scotland  as  is  the  latter  from 
England.  Of  the  recent  period  the  standard  history  is 
W.  F.  Skene's  "Celtic  Scotland:  A  History  of 
Ancient  Alban  "  (2nd  ed.,  3  vols.,  1886-90,  Douglas),  which, 
however,  is  criticised  at  various  points  by  later  students,  as 
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Hume  Brown  and   Lang.    J.  MacKinnon's  "Culture  in 
Early   Scotland"  (Williams,    1892)    is    a  good    scholarly 
survey.    The  more  modem  history  of  the  Gaelic- speaking 
population   has    been  written  in  various  works,   notably 
J.  Browne's  "  History  of  the  Highlands  and  of  the  High- 
land Glens"  (4  vols.,  1838);  D.  Gregory's  "History  of 
the  Western  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  from  1493  to 
1625"    (1836,  rep.    1881,  Adams);    D.   Mitchell,   "A 
Popular  History  of  the  Highlands  to  the  Close  of  the  '45  " 
(Paisley,  1900);  and  Skene's  "The  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, Their  Origin,  History,  and  Antiquities  "  (2  vols.,  1837). 
The  histories  of  most  of  the  principal  clans  have   been 
separately  written — those  of  the  Camerons,  Erasers  of  Lovat, 
Macdonalds,  and  Mackenzies,  by  A.  Mackenzie  (Inverness, 
1884-96) ;  that  of  the  Macfarlanes  by  C.  M.  Little  (1893)  I 
that  of  the  Macgregors  by  K.  Macleav  (1881)  and  A.  G.  M. 
MacGr^or  (1898) ;  that  of  the  Macleans  by  J.  M.  Maclean 
(Cincinnati,  1889) ;  and  that  of  the  Macraes  by  A.  Macrae 
(Dingwall,  1899).    The  work  of  C.  N.  M.  North,  "  Records 
of  the  Dress  and  Arms  and  Sciences  of  the  Highlanders,"  is 
in  2  vols,  folio  (1881). 

§  5.  Of  works  on  periods  and  episodes  of  Scottish 
history  the  following  are  among  the  most  valuable :  £.  W. 
Robertson,  "  Scotland  under  Her  Early  Kings  "  (Edinb., 
2  vols.,  1862);  CosMO  Innes,  "Scotlimd  in  the  Middle 
Ages"  (i860),  and  "Sketches  of  Early  Scottish  History" 
(1861).  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  inspired  quite  a 
literature,  belonging  rather  to  biography  than  to  history. 
The  merits  of  her  case  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from 
the  following :  "  The  Casket  Letters  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,"  by  T.  F.  Henderson  (Black,  2nd  ed.,  1890); 
Skelton's  "Mary  Stuart"  (Boussod,  1893)  and  "Essays" 
(Blackwood,  1893);  Mignet,  "  History  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots"  (Eng.  tr.  2  vols.,  2nd  ed.,  1861);  Hosack,  "Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Her  Accusers  "  (Blackwood,  2  vols.,  and 
ed.,  1870-74) ;  B.  Sbpp,  Maria  Stuart  und  ihrt  Anklager 
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(Miinchen,  1884),  and  three  other  works  on  details  of  the 
question  (same,  1884-88) ;  and  A.  Lang,  "  The  Mystery  of 
Mary  Stuart"  (Longmans,  rev.  ed.,  1904).  Mr.  Lang  has 
also  a  study  on  "  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart "  (new  ed» 

1903). 

Mark  Napier's  "Life  and  Times  of  Montrose"  (1840) 
is  far  from  being  a  model  research,  but  may  be  given  a 
hearing.  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris's  "Montrose"  in  the 
"  Men  of  Action  "  Series  (Macmillan,  1892)  is  more  judidaL 
For  the  Cromwell  period  should  be  studied  the  two  volumes 
of  important  matter  entitled  "  Scotland  and  the  Common- 
wealth "  and  "  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate,"  edited  for 
the  Scottish  History  Society  by  C.  H.  Firth  (1895  and 
1899).  Another  vol.,  edited  by  Professor  Gardiner,  deals 
with  the  relations  between  Charles  II.  and  Scotland  in 
1650.  The  work  of  W.  S.  Douglas  on  "Cromwell's 
Scotch  Campaigns  :  1650-51  "  (Stock,  1898)  is  written  in  a 
distressing  fashion,  suggesting  Carlyle  and  water,  but  em- 
bodies a  good  deal  of  research.  For  the  following  period 
that  of  Mr.  Mathieson,  above  mentioned  (§  2),  is  valuable 
historically  as  well  as  sociologically.  The  monograph  bear- 
ing the  ill-judged  title,  "  Clavers,  the  Despot's  Champion : 
A  Scots  Biography,  by  a  Southern,"  (Longmans,  1889),  is 
really  a  careful  and  trustworthy  performance,  preferable 
to  the  monograph  of  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  "  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,"  oddly  placed  in  the  "English  Worthies" 
Series  (Longmans,  1 887).  On  the  Union  there  are  two  good 
recent  researches :  G.  W.  T.  Omond,  "Early  History  of  the 
Scottish  Union"  (Edin.,  Oliphant,  1897);  and  J.  Mac- 
kinnon,  "  The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland "  (Long- 
mans, 1896). 

§  6.  Of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history  a  sufficient  general 
view  may  be  had  from  Buckle ;  at  least,  for  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  many  old  Presbyterian 
histories  cited  by  him  will  hardly  reward  the  general  reader. 
For  the  Catholic  period  scholarly  guidance  is  given  by  G. 
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Grub's  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  "  (Edinburgh, 
4  vols.,  1861)  and  by  Bishop  Dowden's  "The  Celtic 
Church  in  Scotland"  (S.P.CK.,  1894).  See  also  W. 
LocKHART,  "The  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century  "  (Blackwood,  1889).  A  general  record  down  to 
modem  times  is  supplied  in  J.  Cunningham's  "Church 
History  of  Scotland"  (Edinburgh,  Thin,  2  vols.,  1882). 
For  the  Episcopalian  Church  there  is  a  special  History 
by  J.  P.  Lawson  (1843).  M.  G.  J.  Kinloch  has  written 
"  A  History  of  Scotland,  chiefly  in  its  Ecclesiastical 
Aspects"  (2nd  ed..  Grant,  Edinburgh,  2  vols,  1888);  and 
A.  F.  Mitchell,  a  study  on  "The  Scottish  Reformation" 
(Blackwood,  1900)  in  the  light  of  modem  research. 


Course  XXXVIII. 

NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XXV.— GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

(C.)— Wales 

§  I.  The  history  of  ancient  Wales  is  to  be  approached  on 
the  side  of  the  Ancient  Cymric  literature;  and  the 
''  Celtic  Britain  **  of  Professor  John  Rhys  (S.P.C.K.)  is 
the  best  introduction  to  all  the  problems  involved.  See 
also  his  Hibbert  Lectures  on  ''Celtic  Heathendom" 
(Williams) ;  R.  Owen's  "The  Kyrary  "  (Carmarthen,  1892); 
and  H.  Zimmer's  series  of  Keltische  Studien  (1881,  etc.). 
The  "  History  of  Wales  "  of  Miss  Jane  Williams  (1889), 
the  "  Story  of  Wales  "  in  Arnold's  School  Series,  and  the 
"  Shilling  History  of  Wales  "  by  H.  J.  Forrest  (Simpkin, 
1897)  are  short  compilations.  Mr.  Seebohm's  "Tribal 
System  in  Wales"  (Longmans,  1895)  is  a  valuable  and 
original  research ;  and  W.  F.  Skene's  edition  of  the  "  Four 
Ancient  Books  of  Wales  "  (Edinb.,  2  vols.,  1868)  is  specially 
important     See  also  next  Course,  §  3. 

§  2.  From  the  time  of  the  English  Conquest  the  political 
history  of  Wales  is  bound  up  with  that  of  England ;  but  its 
social  history  may  to  some  extent  be  separately  followed  in 
such  works  as:  E.  J.  Newell,  "History  of  the  Welsh 
Church  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries"  (Stock, 
1895);  J.  Rhys  and  D.  B.  Jones,  "The  Welsh 
People"  (Unwin,  1900);  W.  Hughes,  "A  History  of  the 
Church  of  the  Kymry"  (Stock,  vol.  i.,  1894);  H.  Lewis, 
"  The  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales "  (ed.  J.  E.  Lloyd ;  Stock, 
1889) ;  D.  Young,  "The  Origin  and  History  of  Methodism 
in  Wales"  (C.  H.  Kelly,  1893);  and  H.  T.  Edwards, 
"Wales  and  the  Welsh  Church"  (Rivingtons,  1889). 
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NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 
XXV.— GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

(A)— Ireland 

§  I.  Among  the  shorter  histories  of  Ireland  which  are 
abreast  of  modem  knowledge  are  A.  M.  Sullivan's  "  The 
Story  of   Ireland"  (Dublin,    1894);    C.    6.    Walpole'S 

"Short  History  of  Ireland"  (K^an  Paul,  1885); 

C.  P.  Deane's  work  of  the  same  title  (Stock,  1886) ;  J.  E. 
Herbert's  "  Short  History  of  Ireland  to  1 798  "  (Dublin, 

1886);  J.  H.  HeCarthy's  "Outline  of  Irish  History" 
(Chatto,  1883)  and  "Ireland  since  the  Union";  w.  A. 

O'Connor's  "History  of  the  Irish  People"  (Manchester, 
1886);  P.  W.  Joyce's  "Short  History  of  Ireland  to  1608  " 
(Longmans,  1893);  W.  S.  Gregg's  "Irish  History  for 
English  Readers"  (Vizetelly,  and  ed.,  1886);  J.  A.  Part- 
ridge's "  Making  of  the  Irish  Nation  "  (Unwin,  1886);  and 
the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless's  "Ireland"  in  the  "Story" 
Series  (same).  There  is  also  a  French  history  by  E. 
Ganneron,  VIrlande  depuis  son  origine  Jusqt^  aux  temps 
presents  (Tours,  1888). 

The  oddly-entitled  work  of  S.  E.  B.  Bouverie-Pusey, 
"  The  Past  History  of  Ireland :  A  Brief  Sketch  "  (Unwin, 
1894),  is  very  competently  done,  but  is  only  an  essay.  The 
ablest  of  Irish  histories  in  some  respects  is  the  uncompleted 

"  Short  History  of  the  Irish  People  "  by  Dr.  A.  6. 

Bichey  (Dublin,  1887),   which    has    unfortunately  been 

allowed  for  many  years  to  remain  out  of  print    As  to  some 
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of  the  points  at  which  it  is  open  to  criticism  see  the  editor's 
"  The  Saxon  and  the  Celt,"  sec  iii.  This  work  brings  the 
history  down  only  to  1608. 

§  2.  Of  the  older  histories  those  by  Leland  (London, 
i773>  3  vols.)  and  Plowden,  ''Historical  Review  of  the 
State  of  Ireland  **  (1803,  3  vols.),  are  the  most  esteemed. 
Samuel  Smiles's  "  History  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  People  " 
(1844)  is  worth  consulting,  but  does  not  rise  to  the  standard 
of  a  good  modem  history. 

Those  who  read  French,  however,  will  find  in  the  work  of 
GusTAVE  DE  Beaumont,  LIrlande  SociaUy  Potitique^  et 
ReUgieuse  (ye  ^d.,  2  tom.,  1881),  a  sociological  history  of 
tmcommon  merit,  giving  a  more  complete  idea  of  Irish 
evolution  than  is  supplied  by  any  single  book  in  English. 

§  3.  On  the  ancient  period,  among  the  most  scholarly 
studies  are  those  of  O'Curry,  "Lectures  on  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,'' 
with  introduction  by  Professor  Sullivan  (Williams,  3  vols., 

1873);  Professor  Rhys's  "Celtic  Britain"  (S.P.C.K.) 

and  Hibbert  Lectures   on   "Celtic  Heathendom"; 

and  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant's  "Celtic  Ireland"  (Kegan 

Paul,  1889).  Further  light  is  to  be  had  from  the  French 
works  of  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Introduction  d  Pitude 
de  la  littirature  celtique  (1883)  and  Les  Celtes  jusqu*  it  Pan 
100  avant  notre  ire  (1903) ;  and  there  are  good  elucidatory 
notes  in  Connellan*s  edition  of  "  The  Annals  of  Ireland 
by  the  Four  Masters"  (Dublin,  1846).  On  the  basis  of 
these  and  other  researches  has  been  compiled  "  A 
Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland,"  by  Dr. 
P.  W.  Joyce  (Longmans,  2  vols.,  1903),  which  gives  as 
clear  and  full  a  conception  of  ancient  Irish  life  as  can  well 
be  attained.  There  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  racial 
question  as  well  as  a  sociological  survey  of  Irish  history  in 
the  editor's  volume  "  The  Saxon  and  the  Celt "  (Sonnen- 
schein,  1896). 
§  4.  Further   study  may  proceed  by   means  of   works 
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dealing  chronologically  in  fuller  detail  with  particular  periods 
— e^.,  Lady  M.  C.  Ferguson's  "  Story  of  the  Irish  before 
the  Conquest"  (Dublin,  1890);  and  Standish  O'Grady's 
"History  of  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  "Prehistoric  and  Bardic 
History"  (Low,  1881).  In  the  series  of  handbooks  on 
"  English  History  by  Contemporary  Writers  "  (Nutt)  is  one 
by  F.  P.  Barnard  (1888)  on  "  Strongbow's  Conquest  of 
Ireland,"  which  is  worth  mastering  in  connection  with  the 
general  histories.  Concerning  the  relation  of  Ireland  to  the 
Papacy  at  the  time  of  the  English  Conquest,  there  is  an 
essay  by  S.  Malone,  "  Adrian  IV.  and  Ireland  "  (Dublin, 
1899).  The  history  of  the  Irish  Church  before  the  Con- 
quest is  ably  dealt  with,  further,  in  H.  Zimmer's  "The 
Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland"  (Eng.  tr.,  Nutt, 
1902)  and  in  G.  T.  Stokes's  "Ireland  and  the 
Celtic  Church:  History  of  Ireland  from  St.  Patrick  to 
1 1 72"  (Hodder,  1886).  There  is  a  shorter  sketch  of 
"  Ancient  Britain  and  the  Irish  Churches,"  by  W.  Cathcart 
(Baptist  Tract  Society,  1894),  and  one  by  J.  Healy,  "The 
Ancient  Irish  Church  "  (Church  Histories  Series,  1886). 

§  5.  On  Irish  Church  history  there  is  a  further  literature 
of  considerable  extent.  Dr.  Stokes  follows  his  first  vol.  with 
one  on  "  Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church :  History 
of  Ireland  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation"  (Hodder, 
1889).  Other  works  are  T.  Olden's  "The  Church  of 
Ireland"  (National  Churches  Series,  1892);  T.  Walsh's 
"The  Church  of  Erin"  (N.Y.,  1885,  3  pts.);  and  J. 
Macbeth's  "  Story  of  Ireland  and  her  Church "  (Dublin, 
1899).  The  German  Catholic  scholar  A.  Bellesheim  has 
also  produced  a  copious  Geschichte  der  Katholischen  Kirche 
in  Irland  (3  Bde.,  Maiaz,  1890-91).  H.  S.  Skeats's  "The 
Irish  Church:  A  Historical  and  Statistical  Review" 
(rep.  1868)  comes  down  to  the  period  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church. 

§  6.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  a  period  of  Irish  history 

is  Dr.  R.  Hassencamp's  ''  History  of  Ireland  from 
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the  Reformatioii  to  the  Union "  (Eng.  tr.,  Sonnenschein, 
1888),  a  work  written  with  a  learning  and  an  impartiality  too 
rare  in  this  connection.  It  is,  indeed,  only  from  the  Tudor 
period  that  Irish  history  is  continuously  and  clearly  to  be 
traced;  and  the  most  elaborate  of  recent  histories  is  R. 
Bagwell's  "Ireland  under  the  Tudors"  (Longmans,  3  vols., 
1885-90).  The  treatise  of  the  poet  Spenser,  "  A  View  of 
the  Present  State  of  Ireland  "  (1597),  and  Sir  John  Da  vies* 
"Discovery  of  the  True  Causes  why  Ireland  was  Never 
Entirely  Subdued"  (161 2) — both  reprinted  with  other 
works  of  Davies  and  Fynes  Morvson's  "  Description  of 
Ireland  "  in  "  Ireland  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I. "  (ed.  by 
Professor  Henry  Morley,  Routledge,  1890) — ^are  of  great 
importance.  Apart  from  Hassencamp,  the  Irish  history  of 
the  Stuart  and  Commonwealth  period  is  in  some  respects 
elucidated  by  the  historical  tractates  of  Bishop  French 
(rep.  as  "  Historical  Works,"  Dublin,  1846,  2  vols.).  For 
the  rest  it  is  covered  in  the  general  English  History  of 
Gardiner  ;  but  there  is  a  special  research  by  J.  P.  Pren- 

dergrasty  '"The  Cromwellian  Settlement"  (Long- 
mans, 2nd  ed.,  1870),  which  challenges  study,  as  does 
the  same  writer's  "Ireland  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution:  1660- 1690"  (same,  1887).  The  Restoration 
and  Revolution  period,  again,  is  covered  by  Macaulav, 
whose  work,  however,  should  in  this  connection  be  checked 

by  the  research  of  Thomas  Davis,  "  The  Patriot  Par- 
liament of  1689 "  (rep.  ed.  by  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy, 
Unwin,  1893).  See  also,  for  the  later  Elizabethan  period, 
the  reprint  of  T.  Stafford's  Pacata  Hibemia^  ed.  by  Mr. 
O'Grady  (Downey,  2  vols.  1896). 

§  7.  For  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  the  very  full 
record  of  the  Irish  sections  of  Lecky's  "  History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  which  in  the  Cabinet  ed.  are 
separately  grouped  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  Irish  history 
{Longmans,  5  vols.).  The  same  author's  '*  Leaders  of 
Public  Opinion  in  Ireland  "  (Longmans,  2  vols.,  new  ed.. 
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1903)  deals  chiefly  with  this  period ;  as  do  Sir  N.  Parn^ll's 
''  History  of  the  Penal  Laws  Against  the  Catholics,  from 
1689  to  the  Union  "  (4th  ed.  1825),  and  the  volume  entitled 
"Two  Centuries  of  Irish  History:  1689- 18  70,"  edited  by 
Mr.  James  Brycb.  Froude's  "  The  English  in  Ireland  *' 
(Longmans,  3  vols.)  has  no  special  historical  value,  and  is 
very  erratic  in  its  appreciations.  Froude's  attitude  on  Irish 
problems  is  discussed  in  "The  Saxon  and  the  Celt,'' 
sec.  viii.  Arthur  Young's  "Tour  in  Ireland:  1776- 
1779"  (rep.  2  vols.,  Bohn  Lib.)  shows  the  state  of  the 
population  before  the  Rebellion ;  and  the  history  of  that 
episode  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  following  :  "  History  of 
the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798:  A  Personal  Narrative,"  by 
C.  H.  Teeling  (1828,  several  reprints);  Rev.  J.  Gordon, 
"History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland"  (London,  1803); 
T.  Clonev,  "A  Personal  Narrative"  (Dublin,  1832); 
Edward  Hay,  "History  of  the  Insurrection"  (Dublin, 
1803) ;  and  the  recent  work  of  F.  W.  Palliser,  "  The  Irish 
Rebellion  of  1798  "  (Simpkin,  1898). 

In  this  connection  should  also  be  noted  W.  J.  Fitz- 
patrick's  "  Secret  Service  under  Pitt "  (Longmans,  1892), 
and  J.  G.  S.  Macneill's  "  The  Irish  Parliament :  What  it 
Was  and  What  it  Did"  (Cassell,  1885). 

§  8.  The  state  of  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  be  further  realised  by  help  of  Thomas 
Newenham's  "  Statistical  and  Historical  Inquiry  into  the 
Progress  and  Magnitude  of  the  Population  of  Ireland" 
(London,  1805).  On  the  political  side  there  is  the  literature 
concerning  the  union,  of  which  may  be  noted:  R. 
DuNLOP's  "  Grattan  "  (in  Allen  &  Co.'s  "  Statesmen  "  Series, 
1889);  J.  G.  Swift  Macneill's  "How  the  Union  was 
Carried  "  (Kegan  Paul,  1887),  which  takes  the  Nationalist 
side ;  and  T.  D.  Ingram's  "  History  of  the  Legislative 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  (Macmillan, 
1887),  which  takes  the  other.  The  latter  writer's 
"Critical  Examination  of    Irish  History"  (Longmans,  2 
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vols.,    1900)  is  partisan   and  unjudicial^  but  should    be 
examined. 
§  9.  The  later  history  is  competently  surveyed  in  Judge 

O'Connor  Morris's  ''Ireland,  1798-1898''  (Innes, 

1898),  but  may  be  studied  in  further  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing: R.  Barry  O'Brien,  ''The  Parliamentary  History  of 
the  Irish  Question,  1829  to  1869"  (Low,  1880);  R. 
Dunlop's  "Daniel  O'Connell"  (Putnams,  Heroes  Series, 
1900);  G.  J.  Shaw  Lbfevre,  "Peel  and  O'Connell" 
<Kegan  Paul,  1887) ;  W.  P.  O'Brien,  "  The  Great  Famine 
in  Ireland"  (Downey,  1896);  T.  P.  O'Connor,  "The 
Pamell  Movement "  (Unwin,  1889) ;  and  Barry  O'Brien's 
"  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Pamell "  (Smith,  Elder,  1899). 

J.  Denvir's  "The  Irish  in  Britain"  deals  with  an 
interesting  side  of  Irish  history  not  generally  handled  in 
the  histories  (Kegan  Paul,  1892). 

§  10.  Great  help  to  a  comprehension  of  the  political 
history  is  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  T.  Ball's  "  Historical 
View  of  the  Legislative  Systems  Operative  in  Ireland,  from 
the  Invasion  of  Henry  II.  to  the  Union  "  (rep.,  Longmans, 
1889).  As  r^ards  the  history  of  English  interference  with 
Irish  commerce,  there  is  available  a  reprint  of  the  old  work 
of  Hely  Hutchinson,  "Commercial  Restraints  of  Ire- 
land" (Gill,  Dublin,  1882);  but  the  matter  has  been  more 
thoroughly  gone  into  in  the  recent  work  of  Miss  Alice  E. 
Murray,  "A  History  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Relations  between  England  and  Ireland,  from  the  period 
of  the  Restoration,"  with  pref.  by  Prof.  Hewins  (King  &  Son, 
1903).  An  excellent  bird's-eye  view  of  Irish  history,  of  great 
sociological  merit,  is  given  by  the  late  J.  F.  McLennan  in 
ch.  xiii.  of  his  "Memoir  of  Thomas  Drummond"  (1867). 
At  pages  239-240  he  gives  references  to  the  authorities  he 
has  followed,  and  that  memoir  throws  much  light  on  the 
political  history  of  Ireland  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

On  the  present  posture  of  Ireland's  affairs  there  may  be 
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consulted:  "Ireland's  Disease,"  by  Philippe  Daryl 
(Eng.  tr.,  Routledge,  1888);  George  Moore's  "Mr. 
Pamell  and  his  Island"  (Sonnenschein,  1887)  and  "An 
Untilled  Field  "  (Un win,  1903);  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
"Ireland  in  the  New  Century"  (Murray,  1904);  F.  de 
PRESSENsi,  Ulrlande  et  PAngleterre  depuis  Pcute  d^  Union 
jusq^h,  nos  jours  (1889);  Paul  Fournier,  Lm  Question 
Agraire  en  Irlande  (1882) ;  the  important  recent  work  of 
Michael  Davitt,  "The  Fall  of  the  Feudal  System  in 
Ireland "  (Harpers,  1904);  and  the  works  on  the  Home 
Rule  question  specified  in  Course  XLIV. 


Course  XL. 
NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XXV.— GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 
{E.)—Thk  British  Colonies 

A  GENERAL  view  of  the  process  of  British  colonisation  is 
supplied  in  A.  Caldecott's  ''English  Colonisation  and 
Empire "  in  Murray's  series  of  University  Extension 
Manuals,  also  in  H.  E.  Egertgn's  "Short  History  of 
British  Colonial  Policy  "  (Methuen,  1897),  which,  however, 
is  to  be  read  for  its  facts,  not  for  its  judgments.  Further 
study  may  be  best  guided  by  taking  the  chief  colonies 
seriatim. 

I.  Canada  and  Newfoundland, — For  the  French  period 
there  are  Francis  Parkman's  "Canada  under  French 
Rule "  (Macmillan)  and  a  series  of  special  monographs  by 
the  same  author,  including  "  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada,'* 
"  A  Half-Century  of  Conflict,"  and  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe." 
The  whole  history  of  the  colony  is  compendiously  covered 

in  J.  HacHullen's  ''History  of  Canada"  (Low,  1868), 

and  in  very  full  detail  in  W.  Kingsfgrd's  "  History  of 
Canada"  (Kegan  Paul,  10  vols.,  1888,  etc.).  On  the 
Canadian  constitution  there  are  two  careful  studies  in  the 
"Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies"  Series  (Baltimore), 
"Federal  Government  in  Canada,"  and  "Local  Govern- 
ment in  Canada,"  besides  the  work  of  J.  E.  C.  Munro, 
"The  Constitution  of  Canada"  (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1889). 
Of  Newfoundland  there  are  several  histories :  C.  Pedley's 
"History  of  Newfoundland"  (1863)  j  J.  Hatton  and  M. 
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Harvey's  "  Newfoundland :  Its  History  and  Present  Con- 
dition" (Chapman,  1883)3  and  "A  History  of  Newfound- 
land," by  D.  W.  Prowse  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  2nd  ed, 
rev.,  1897).  Mr.  Moses  Harvey  has  also  published  "  New- 
foundland, England's  Oldest  Colony"  (Low,  1897);  a 
"Short  History  of  Newfoundland"  (Collins,  1890)3  and  a 
"  Text  Book  of  Newfoundland  History  "  (Boston,  1885). 

2.  Cape  Colony  and  NataL—Th&dXs  ''South  AMca'' 
(Story  Series,  1899)  is  the  best  compendious  account;  and 
the  same  writer's  "  Beginnings  of  5k)uth  African  History " 
(Unwin,  1902),  "History  of  South  Africa"  (Sonnenschein, 
S  vols,  1 897-1 900),  and  "  History  of  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa"  (same,  1887),  constitute  the  standard  record  for  the 
Dutch  and  English  settlements  down  to  the  great  war. 

3.  Australia. — On  New  South  Wales  there  are :  Dr.  J.  D. 
Lang's  "  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South 
Wales "  (2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1874);  F.  Hutchinson's  "New 
South  Wales,  the  Mother  Colony  of  the  Australias" 
(Sydney,  1896) ;  and  Sir  H.  Parkes's  "  Fifty  Years  in  the 
Making  of  Australian  History  "  (Longmans,  2  vols.,  1892) ; 
besides  the  official  "Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales" 
(Sydney,  8  vols.,  1893- 1902).  Victoria  is  in  comparison 
little  written  of,  but  its  history  may  be  gleaned  from  W. 
Bannow's  "The  Colony  of  Victoria"  (Melbourne,  1897); 
and  E.  Finn's  "  Chronicles  of  Early  Melbourne  "  (2  vols., 
Melbourne,  1889);  ^  ^^^  of  Queensland  may  be  from 
H.  S.  Russell's  "  The  Genesis  of  Queensland "  (Sydney, 
1888)  and  T.  Weedon's  "  Queensland  Past  and  Present " 
(Brisbane,  1897).  South  Australia  is  abundantly  dealt  with 
in  R.  Gouger's  "  The  Founding  of  South  Australia,"  edited 
by  E.  Hodder  (Low,  1898);  E.  Hodder's  "History  of 
South  Australia"  (same,  2  vols.,  1893) 3  ^^'^  ^*  ^'  Finniss's 
"Constitutional  History  of  South  Australia"  (Simpkin, 
1886),  as  well  as  in  handbooks  by  J.  F.  Conigrave  and  W. 
Harcus.  For  the  rest  of  the  continent  there  is  A.  F. 
Calvert's  "  Western  Australia :  Its  History  and  Progress  " 
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(Simpkin,  1894).    Other  handbooks  by  P.  MbnmelLi  E. 
Favenc,  T.  Chambers,  and  J.  M.  PmcBy  deal  chiefly  with 

the  future. 

The  history  of  the  whole  continent  is  set  forth  in 
G.  W.  Rusden's  ''  History  of  Australia  "  (Chapman,  3  vols., 
1883),  which  also  covers  Tasmania ;  but  there  is  a  "  History 
of  Tasmania,"  by  J.  Fenton  (Hobart,  1884).  A.  F. 
Calvert  has  written  a  history  of  ''The  Discovery  of 
Australia"  (and  ed..  Dean,  1892)  and  one  of  ''The 
Exploration  of  Australia"  (2  vols.,  Philip,  1895-^);  ^ 
well  as  an  account  of  "The  Aborigines  of  Western 
Australia"  (Simpkin,  1894).  A  later  work  of  great  value 
is  that  of  Messrs.  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen  on  "  The 
Natives  of  Central  Australia"  (MacmiUan,  1899).  Carl 
LuMHOLTz's  "Among  Cannibals"  (Eng.  tr.,  Murray,  1889) 
throws  much  light  on  the  manner  of  life  of  the  aborigines. 
As  to  their  probable  derivation  see  Oscar  Peschel's 
'* Races  of  Men"  (Eng.  tr.,  1874)  and  the  other  works  on 
Ethnology  mentioned  in  Course  I.,  §  3.  Beyond  ethnolo- 
gical inferences  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  history  down 
till  recent  times. 

4.  New  Zealand. — ^The  Maoris,  who,  unlike  the  Australian 
indigenes,  may  be  said  to  have  somewhat  of  a  history,  are 
very  fully  studied  in  John  White's  "Ancient  History  of  the 
Maori "  (Low,  4  vols.,  1889) ;  and  G.  W.  Rusden  has  com- 
piled a  detailed  "  History  of  New  Zealand "  (Chapman, 
3  vols.,  rep.  1896).  T.  M.  Hocken's  **  Contributions  to 
the  Early  History  of  New  Zealand"  (Low,  1898)  deals 
chiefly  with  Otago.  W.  L.  Rees'  **  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
George  Grey"  (2  vols.,  Hutchinson,  2nd  ed.,  1896)  is  of 
special  value  in  this  connection.  See  also  J.  C.  Firth's 
"  Nation-Making :  A  Story  of  New  Zealand  "  (Longmans, 
1890). 

5.  Minor  Possessions, — E.  J.  Eitel's  "  Europe  in  China" 
(Luzac,  1895)  supplies  a  history  of  Hong-Kong.  Alfred 
B.  Ellis  has  produced  a  ''  History  of  the  Gold  Coast  of 
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West  Africa"  (Chapman,  1893);  C.  C.  Reindorf,  a 
'<  History  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashante  "  (Basel,  1895) ; 
and  A.  B.  C.  Sibthorpe,  a  ''  History  of  Sierra  Leone " 
(2nd  ed.,  Stock,  1881);  while  Miss  KlngBley  has  contri- 
buted a  volume  on  ** West  AMoa "  to  the  ''Story"  Series 
(1899).  British  Honduras  has  found  a  historian  in  A.  R. 
GiBBS  (Low,  1883);  and  British  Guiana  one  in  J.  Rodway 
(Georgetown,  1893),  author  of  several  handbooks  on  the 
same  territory.  There  is  a  *'  History  of  Barbados  "  by  Sir 
R.  H.  ScHOMBURGK  (1848),  and  a  ''History  of  the  West 
Indies"  by  A.  K.  Fiske  (New  York,  1899);  while  a 
"  History  of  Antigua,"  by  V.  L.  Ouver  (Mitchell  &  Hughes, 
1894-9),  runs  to  3  vols.  The  old  "History  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  "  by  Bryan  Edwards  (5th  ed., 
5  vols.,  1 8 19),  though  somewhat  diffuse,  is  still  well  worth  con- 
sulting. On  Malta  and  Gibraltar  there  are  popular  histories 
by  M.  M.  Ballon  (Boston,  1893)  and  H.  M.  Field  (Chap- 
man, 1889). 


Course  XLI. 
NATIONAL  AND   RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XXVI.— UNITED  STATES 

§  I.  The  history  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America, 
as  apart  from  Canada,  is  conveniently  to  be  taken  as  part  of 
that  of  the  United  States.    It  is  separately  set  forth  in  **  The 

Colonial  Era  in  America,"  by  Dr.  6.  P.  Fisher  (Low, 

1892) ;  also  in  "  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,"  by  John 
FiSKE  (2  vols.,  Macmillan,  1899). 

Of  the  more  important  colonies  there  are  elaborate 
histories — e.g.,  Fiske*s  "  Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbours  *' 
(Macmillan,  2  vols.,  1897);  P.  A.  Bruce's  valuable 
"Economic  History  of  Virginia"  (same,  2  vols.,  1896); 
J.  W.  McCrady's  "  History  of  South  Carolina  under  the 
Proprietary  Government  "  (same,  1897) ;  "  Under  the  Royal 
Government"  (same,  1899),  ^^^  "In  the  Revolution'* 
(same,  2  vols.,  1 901-2);  Fiske*s  "The  Beginnings  of 
New  England  to  1689"  (Macmillan,  1899).  There  is  a 
very  competent  general  history  by  J.  A.  Doyle,  "The 
English  in  America"  (Longmans,  3  vols.,  1882,  etc.). 
All  histories  of  the  United  States,  further,  deal  with  the 
colonial  period. 

§  2.  Of  short  general  histories  there  are  many.    J.  A. 

Doyle's    ••History    of    America"    in    Macmillan's 

Historical  Course  for  Schools  is  well  done,  as  are  the 
"Student's  History  of  the  United  States"  and  "Short 
History  of  the  United  States  "  (written  from  an  American 
standpoint),  by  Edward  Channing  (also  Macmillan). 
An    American    short    history  of   high    repute    is    J.    C. 
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Ridpath's  "Popular  History  of  the  United  States  to  1881" 
(New  York).  Professor  Goldwln  Smith's  "The  United 
States,  an  Outline  of  Political  History:  1492-187 1 "  (same, 
1893)  is  particularly  well  written,  and  has  been  approvingly 
received  by  Americans.  Presumably  the  most  comprehen- 
sive history  in  English,  apart  from  the  very  fully  detailed 
works  of  Bancroft  and  McMaster,  and  that  edited  by 
Winsor,  is  the  volume  (vii.)  entitled  "The  United 
States"  in  the  "Cambridge  Modern  History" 
(Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1904),  in  the  preparation  of  which 
fourteen  writers  have  collaborated.  For  every  section  of 
this  work  there  are  full  bibliographies. 

Leisured  readers  will  naturally  turn  to  the  standard 
"History  of  the  United  States  to  i  7  8 9,"  by  G. 
Bancroft  (last  rev.  6  vols.,  N.Y.,  1883-85),  of  which 
the  main  demerit  is  its  inflated  rhetoric.  The  "  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States,"  by  J.  B.  McMaster,  covering 
the  period  1 784-1861  (Eng.  pub.  Wame,  5  vols.,  3rd  ed, 
1883,  etc.),  abounds  in  facts,  but  does  not  reach  a  high 
judicial  standard.  Winsor's  "Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America"  (8vols.,4to,  1886- 
89 ;  London  pub.  Low)  covers  the  whole  history  of  North 
America,  5  vols,  being  devoted  to  the  period  before  the  rise 
of  the  United  States.  It  represents  some  of  the  best  results 
of  specialist  study  thus  far,  being  the  work  of  many  colla- 
borators. 

§  3.  The  developments  of  some  of  the  States  have  been 
separately  traced  from  their  b^innings  to  the  present  time 
— ^•^•»  J-  G.  Palfrey's  "  History  of  New  England"  (5  vols., 
London  pub.  Low);  J.  H.  Brown's  "  History  of  Texas  "  (St. 
Louis,  2  vols.,  1893);  J.  W.  Moore's  "History  of  North 
Carolina"  (Raleigh,  2  vols.,  1880);  W.  G.  Brown's 
"History  of  Alabama"  (N.Y.,  1900);  J.  T.  Scharf, 
"History  of  Maryland"  (Philadelphia,  2  vols.,  1882); 
H.  H.  Bancroft's  "History  of  Utah"  (San  Francisco, 
1890);  and  C.  Gavarr^'s  "History  of  Louisiana"  (New 
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Orleans,  3rd  ed.,  4  vols.,  1885).  There  is  also  a  pc^nilar 
series  entitled  "The  American  Commonwealths,"  edited  by 
H.  £.  Scudder  (Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin). 

§  4.  On  the  revolutionary  period  there  is  an  extensive 
special  literature.  Winsor's  "Reader's  Handbook  of  the 
American  Revolution"  (Boston,  Houghton)  gives  a  good 
bibliography ;  as  does,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  "  United 
States  "  vol.  in  the  "  Cambridge  History."    J.  ■•  Ludlow's 

''War    of   American    Independence **  (Longmans, 

"  Epochs  "  Series)  gives  a  good  general  view.  Fibre's  "  War 
of  Independence"  (Boston,  1889)  is  a  popular  work.  His 
"Critical  Period  of  American  History  "  (Macmillan,  1888) 
covers  the  years  1783-9.  It  stands  for  little  special 
research,  and  its  author's  judgments  are  to  be  followed 
with  caution.  The  general  histories,  of  course,  go  closely 
into  the  same  matter. 

§  5.  Biographies  throw  many  side-lights  on  the  revolu- 
tionary and  early  republican  period.  The  most  important 
are  those  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Paine,  the  Adamses, 
Madison,  and  Hamilton.  Dr.  Moncure  Conway's  "  Life 
of  Thomas  Paine"  (Putnams,  2  vols.,  1891);  his  later  and 
partly  different  work  in  French,  Thomas  Paine  et  la  Rivoiu- 
Hon  dans  les  deux  mondes  (Paris,  1900)  ;  and  his  ''Omitted 
Chapters  of  History  Disclosed  in  the  Life  and  Papers  of  £. 
Randolph,  Governor  of  Virginia  "  (Putnams,  1888)  are  of 
special  value  in  this  connection.  On  all  the  American 
statesmen  of  the  period  there  are  monographs  in  the 
"American  Statesmen  "  Series  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin). 
Fuller  works  of  special  historical  importance  are  the  Lives 
of  Washington,  by  J.  Sparks  (Boston,  1852),  O.  Stoddard 
(N.Y.,  1886,  "Lives  of  Presidents"  Series),  and  others; 
J.  Parton's  "Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr"  (Boston, 
1872) ;  H.  S.  Randall's  "  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  "  (New 
York,  3  vols.,  1888);  and  W.  C.  Rives's  "Life  and  Times 
of  James  Madison"  (Boston,  3  vols.,  1866).  There  is  a 
short  modem  life  of  Washington  by  C.  C.  King  (Chapman, 
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1894).    See  also  the  late  Paul   L.  Ford's  "The  True 
George  Washington  "  (New  York,  1897). 
§  6.  The  early  period  of  the  growth  of  the  Republic  is 

well  covered  in  F.  A.  Walker's  ''  The  HaklngT  of  the 

Nation  "  ("  American  History  "  Series,  N. Y.,  1 895).  On  the 
war  of  181 2  there  are  many  contemporary  books,  and  a 
later  "History  of  the  War  of  181 2  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,"  by  R.  Johnson  (N.Y.,  1882).  A 
good  view  of  the  next  forty  years  is  supplied  by  J.  W. 

Burgess,  ''The  Wddle  Period,    1817-58"  (N.Y., 

1897).  The  western  expansion  which  began  in  this  period 
is  abundantly  recorded  in  T.  H.  Hittel's  "History  of 
California"  (San  Francisco,  4  vols.,  1897),  and  in  D.  G. 
Wooten's  "Comprehensive  History  of  Texas"  (Dallas, 
Texas,  2  vols.,  1898). 
§  7.  On  American  slavery  there  is  an  immense  literature. 

J.  R.  Spears*s  ''The  American  Slave  Trade:  Its 

Origin,  Growth,  and  Suppression"  (N.Y.,  1900)  and  W.  H. 
Smith's  "Political  History  of  Slavery  "  (N.  Y.,  1903)  are  recent 
surveys  of  good  repute.  Professor  Cairnes's  "  The  Slave 
Power  "(2nd  ed.,  1863)  is  a  notably  able  criticism.  There 
are  also  a  "History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America,  16 19- 
1880,"  by  G.  W.  Williams  (N.Y.,  1883),  and  a  "History 
of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America" 
(Boston,  3  vols.,  1872-7).  In  this  connection  the  biography, 
"  William  Uoyd  Garrison :  The  Story  of  his  Life  Told  by 
his  Children"  (Boston,  new  ed.,  4  vols.,  1894),  has  an 
abundant  interest  See  also  F.  B.  Sanborn's  "  Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Brown  "  (Boston,  1885). 

§  8.  The  "  History  of  the  American  Civil  War,"  by  J.  W. 
Draper  (Eng.  ed.,  1871,  3  vols.),  though  meritorious,  is 
now  in  the  main  superseded  by  fuller  researches.     Rosslter 

Johnson's  ''  History  of  the  Secession  War"  (Boston, 

1887)  is  a  good  succinct  view;  and  the  military  history  has 
been  written  in  fourteen  monographs  on  the  separate 
"  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  "  by  twelve  different  writers 
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(N.Y.,  1881-83).  The  great  biography  "Abraham 
Lincoln:  A  History,"  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  J. 
Hay  (N.Y.,  10  vols.,  1890,  etc.),  gives  on  the  whole  the  most 
comprehensive  record.  The  recent  biography  of  Charles 
Sumner,  by  M.  Storey  (Boston,  1900),  should  be  read  in 
this  connection.  The  personal  memoirs  of  Generals 
Grant  (2  vols.,  1885),  Sheridan  (2  vols.,  1888),  and 
Sherman  (2  vols,  1875)  ^^  ^^  special  military  interest. 
For  the  Southern  view  see  the  "Memoir  of  Jefferson 
Davis,"  by  his  wife  (2  vols.,  1890);  G.  F.  R.  Henderson's 
"Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  Civil  War"  (2  vols.,  1900); 
F.  Lee's  "General  Lee"  (1894),  and  H.  A.  White's 
"R.  E.  Lee  and  the  Southern  Confederacy"  (1897); 
also  J.  C.  Schwab's  "  The  Confederate  States  of  America, 
186 1-5  :  A  Financial  and  Industrial  History  of  the  South 
dunng  the  Civil  War  "  (N.  Y.,  1901).  Among  shorter  lives 
of  Lincoln  may  be  noted  that  of  J.  T.  Morse  (1893). 

§  9.  The  period  of  reconstruction  and  recuperation  is 
fully  dealt  with  in  E.  B.  Andrews's  "  History  of  the  Last 
Quarter-Century"  (N.Y.,  2  vols.,  1896);  in  Percy  Greg's 
"  History  of  the  United  States  "  (Allen  &  Co.,  1887)  I  G.  G. 
CuRTis's  "Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States" 
(Harpers,  1889),  and  several  other  American  histories, 
notably  W.  Wilson's  "  History  of  the  American  People " 
(N.Y.,  s  vols.,  1902).  For  the  latest  event  there  is  "A 
History  of  the  Spanish- American  War  "  by  R.  H.  Tither- 
INGTON  (New  York,  Appleton,  1900). 

§  10.  Further  study  of  the  history  of  the  States  may 
profitably  revert  to  works  of  a  sociological  character,  of 
which  there  are  many.  On  the  rise  of  industry  may  be 
consulted  "A  History  of  American  Manufactures  from 
1608  to  i860,"  by  J.  L.  Bishop  (Philadelphia,  1861-64). 
R.  M.  Smith's  "  Emigration  and  Immigration :  A  Study 
in  Social  Science"  (N.Y.,  1890)  is  an  important  conspectus, 
as  is  £.  £.  Sparks's  "The  Expansion  of  the  American 
People."    F.  W.  Taussig's  "Tariff  History  of  the 
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United  States"  (4th  ed.,  N.Y.,  1898)  is  a  work  of  the 
first  economic  and  industrial  importance.  There  are  also  a 
"Financial  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  A.  S. 
BoLLES  (N.Y.,  3  vols.,  1879-86);  an  "  Industrial  History," 
by  the  same  author  (N.Y.,  1878);  an  "Essay  on  the 
Monetary  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  C.  J.  Bullock 
(N.Y.,  1900)  j  an  "  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New 
England,"  by  W.  B.  Weeden  (Boston,  2  vols.,  1890) ;  and 
a  "  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the  United  States,"  by  J.  L. 
Laughlin  (N.  Y.,  1 886).  The  "  History  of  Political  Parties  in 
the  United  States "  is  very  fully  written  by  J.  P.  Gordy 
(Athens,  Ohio,  4  vols.,  1895-1903),  and  more  briefly  by 
A.  Johnston,  "  History  of  American  Politics "  (N.Y., 
1890)  f  J-  H.  Hopkins,  "History  of  Political  Parties  in  the 
United  States"  (N.Y.,  1900);  and  J.  Macy,  "Political 
Parties  in  the  United  States"  (Macmillan,  1900). 

A  notable  development  of  American  life  is  traced  in 
C.  Nordhoff's  "Communistic  Societies  of  the  United 
States  "  (Harpers,  1875)  and  in  J.  H.  Noyes's  "  History  of 
American  Socialisms  "  (Philadelphia,  1870).  There  is  also 
a  "  History  of  Co-operation  in  the  United  States  "  in  the 
series  of  "  John  Hopkins  University  Studies  "  (Baltimore). 
On  labour  politics  see  R.  T.  Ely's  "  Labour  Movement  in 
America"  (Heinemann,  1890). 

A  general  view  of  Church  history  in  the  States  is  given  in 
L.  W.  Bacon's  "  History  of  American  Christianity  "  (Eng. 
ed.  with  pref.  by  Mr.  Bryce,  Clarke,  1899);  and  there  is  a 
compendious  history  of  "  Education  in  the  United  States," 
by  R.  G.  BooNE  (N.Y.,  Appleton's  "  International  Educa- 
tion "  Series). 


Course  XLII. 

NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XXVIL— THE  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN 

REPUBLICS 

The  republics  of  Central  and  South  America,  growing  as 
they  all  do  out  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  conquests  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  may  properly  be  r^arded  as  a  kindred 
group. 

§  I.  Mexico. — For  the  history  of  the  pre-Spanish  peoples 
see  Course  XL,  §  i6 ;  and  for  that  of  the  Spanish  Conquest 
Course  VIL,  §  4.  H.  H.  Bancroft's  "  Popular  History  of 
the  Mexican  People"  (Triibner,  1888)  proceeds  upon 
adequate  knowledge.  Among  the  numerous  works  on 
modem  and  contemporary  Mexico  may  be  noted  H.  M. 
Flint's  "  Mexico  under  Maximilian  "  (Philadelphia,  1867)  ; 
£.  G.  DE  LA  B^dolliere's  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Mexique 
(Paris,  1866);  U.  R.  Burke's  "Life  of  Benito  Juarez" 
(Remington,  1894);  C.  F.  Lummis's  "The  Awakening  of 
a  Nation"  (New  York,  1898);  and  G.  Routier's  La 
Mexique  de  nos  Jours  (Paris,  1895). 

§  2.  Guatemala  is  dealt  with  in  the  work  of  W.  T. 
Brigham,  "  Guatemala :  The  Land  of  the  Quetzal " 
(Unwin,  1887);  also  in  E.  G.  Squier's  "The  States  of 
Central  America"  (New  York,  1858);  as  well  as  in  works 
of  travel  by  Dr.  G.  Bernouilli,  Julius  Frobel,  W.  Marr, 
L.  Morelet,  O.  Stoll,  and  others. 

§  3.  Salvador  and  Honduras  are  discoursed  of  in  several 
of  these,  also  in  C.   Charles's    "  Honduras "  (Chicago, 
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1890);  T.  R.  Lombard's  "The  New  Honduras"  (Chicago, 
1887);  and  E.  G.  Squier's  "Honduras:  Descriptive,  His- 
torical, and  Statistical"  (1870).  There  is  a  Spanish  work, 
Nociones  de  Mstoria  del  Sahador^  by  Rafael  Reyes  (San 
Salvador,  1886). 

§  4.  YoT Nicaragua  see  Squier's  "Nicaragua"  (N. Y.,  2  vols., 
1852) ;  G.  Niederlein's  "The  State  of  Nicaragua"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1898) ;  and  A.  R.  Colquhoun's  "The  Mastery  of 
the  Pacific"  (Heinemann,  1902). 

§  5.  On  Costa  Rica  there  is  a  considerable  literature,  in- 
cluding two  histories  in  Spanish :  F.  Barrante's  Elementot 
de  Historia  de  Costa  Rica  (San  Jos^,  1892)  and  L.  Fer- 
MANDEz's  Historia  de  Costa  Rica^  1^02-1821  (Madrid, 
1889),  besides  the  official  compilation  by  J.  B.  Calvo, 
Reptiblica  de  Costa  Rica  (San  Jos^),  of  which  there  is  an 
English  trans.,  published  at  Chicago.  See  also  H.  W. 
Bates's  "Central  and  South  America"  (Stanford,  rev.  ed., 
1882)  and  P.  Biolley's  "Costa  Rica  and  her  Future" 
(Washington,  1889). 

§  6.  Colombia  is  dealt  with  in  the  work  of  Bates,  above 
mentioned ;  and  there  is  a  Spanish  history.  Compendia  de 
Historia  de  Colombia^  by  J.  J.  Borda  (Bogotd,  1890),  as 
well  as  a  general  handbook  in  French,  La  Ripublique  de 
Colombie :  Giographie^  Histoire^  Organisation,  etc.,  by  R. 
MuSTez  and  W.  Jahay  (Brussels,  1893). 

§  7.  On  Venezuela  see  Bates ;  J.  M.  Spence,  "The  Land 
of  Bolivar"  (Low,  1878,  2  vols.);  and  W.  E.  CuRXis's 
"Venezuela"  (Osgood,  1896). 

§  8.  Ecuador  has  a  Historia  Eccksidstica  in  Spanish 
(Quito,  188 1);  and  there  is  a  Resumen  de  la  historia  del 
Ecuador,  by  Cevallos  (Guayaquil,  1888),  besides  the 
Historia  del  reino  de  Quito  of  Velasco,  of  which  there  is  a 
French  trans,  by  Temaux-Campans  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1840). 
See  also  Bates. 

§  9.  Southey's  "History  of  BraziV^  (3  pts.,  1810-1819) 
deals  fully  with  events  in  that  country  down  to  its  time,  and 
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is  continued  down  to  1836  in  the  "  History  of  Brazil,"  by  J. 
Armitagb  (1836).  A  briefer  survey  is  given  in  Mr.  H. 
Morse  Stephens's  "Portugal"  (Story  Series).  See  also 
the  "History  of  Brazil"  of  J.  Henderson  (1821).  Later 
developments  are  discussed  in  O.  d'Araujo's  LIdie  ripub- 
licaifu  au  Brisil  (Paris,  1893)  and  A.  Fialho's  Htstoria  de 
fundacdo  da  Ripublka  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1891).  There  is  a 
good  Esquisse  de  Phistoire  du  Brisil  in  the  compilation 
Brisil  en  i88g,  edited  by  E.  Levasseur  for  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  that  year.  A  sociological  sketch  of  Brazilian 
evolution  is  attempted  in  the  editor's  "Introduction  to 
English  Politics."  The  "  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians  "  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  and  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder  (9th  ed., 
1879)  contains  some  historical  sketches. 

§  10.  For  the  older  history  of  Peru  see  Prescott 
(Course  XVIH.,  §  4),  and,  further,  for  archaeology,  E.  G. 
Squier's  "Peru"  (Macmillan,  1877).  For  the  modem 
period  consult  "Lima,"  by  M.  A.  Fuentes  (1866),  and 
C.  R.  Markham's  "  History  of  Peru  "  (Chicago,  1892)  and 
"The  War  between  Peru  and  Chili"  (Low,  1882).  There 
is  a  Spanish  Historia  del  Pern  Independente^  by  M.  F. 
Paz  Soldan  (3  tom.,  Lima,  1868-74 ;  rev.  ed.,  with  biog. 
Buenos  Aires,  1888).  Larrazabel's  "Life  of  Bolivar" 
(New  York,  1866)  contains  historical  matter  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  the  South  American  Republics. 

§  II.  Of  ChiU,  or  Chili,  there  is  a  " History"  in  English 
by  A.  M.  Hancock  (Chicago,  1893),  besides  three  in 
Spanish — ^the  Historia  general  de  Reyno  de  Chile  (3  tom., 
Valparaiso,  1877-78) ;  the  Historia  general  de  Chile  of 
Claudio  Gay  (Paris,  8  tom.,  1847-54) ;  and  the  Historia 
general  de  Chile  of  D.  Barros  Arana  (Santiago,  1884,  eta). 
See  also  H.  W.  Bates's  "  South  America  "  (  above,  §  5)  and 
Theodore  Child's  "The  Spanish- American  Republics" 
(Osgood,  1892). 

§  12.  On  Bolivia  there  is  little  historical  matter.  C. 
Wiener's    Pirou   et    Bolivie  (Paris,    1880)  gives   general 
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information.     See  also  Larrazabers  "  Life  of  Bolivar"  and 
L.  H.  DE  BoNELLi's  "Travels  in  Bolivia"  (2  vols.,  1854). 

§  13.  Paraguay  is  the  subject  of  several  histories  :  C.  A. 
Washburn,  "The  History  of  Paraguay"  (Boston,  187 1); 
G.  Thompson,  "The  Paraguayan  War"  (1869);  L.  A. 
Demersav,  Histoire  physique^  iconamiqtu  et  politique  du 
Paraguay  (2  torn.,  Paris,  1865);  A.  J.  Kennedy,  "La 
Plata,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay  during  the  War"  (1869).  See 
also  £.  DE  BouRGADE  LA  Dardye's  "  Paraguay,  the  Land 
and  the  People  "  (Eng.  tr.,  Philip  &  Son,  1892,  ed.  by  E.  G. 
Ravenstein).  Gothein's  Der  christUch-sodaU  Staat  in 
Paraguay  (in  G.  Schmoller's  Staats-  und  Socialwissen- 
schaftliche  Forschungen  series,  Leipzig,  1883)  is  a  useful 
inquiry. 

§  14.  On  Uruguay  the  historical  authority  is  Francisco 
Bauza's  Historia  de  la  daminacion  espanola  en  el  Uruguay 
(Montevideo,  1880).  In  English  see  "  Uruguay  :  Its  Geo- 
graphy, History,  Industries,"  etc.  (Liverpool,  1897). 

§  15.  For  the  history  of  the  Argentine  Republic  consult 
the  works  of  Bates  and  Child,  above  mentioned ;  and  "  The 
Emancipation  of  South  America,"  an  abridged  trans,  in 
English  by  W.  Pilling  (Philip,  1892)  from  B.  Mitre's 
Historia  de  San  Martin  (4  torn.,  Paris,  1890).  There  is 
also  an  Historia  Argentina  by  L.  L.  Dominguez  (4th  ed., 
Buenos  Ayres,  1870).  The  "  Handbook  of  the  River 
Plate,"  by  M.  G.  and  E.  T.  Mulhall  (Triibner,  1893), 
covers  Argentine,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 

§  16.  The  island  republic  of  Santo  Domingo  (which  in- 
cludes the  eastern  part  of  Hayti),  in  the  West  Indies,  belongs 
practically  to  the  Central  and  South  American  group.  For 
its  history  see  S.  Hazard's  "Santo  Domingo,  Past  and 
Present"  (Low,  1873).  There  is  a  school  history  in 
Spanish  by  J.  G.  Garcia,  Compendio  de  la  historia  de  Santa 
Domingo  (1879) ;  and  an  unfinished  Historia  by  A.  Monts 
Y  Tejada  (vol.  i.,  Habana,  1853).  See  also  the  works  on 
Hayti  mentioned  in  Course  XLIIL,  §  6. 
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NATIONAL  AND  RACIAL  HISTORIES 

XXVIII.— THE  AFRICAN  RACES 

Only  for  recent  periods  is  the  history  of  the  indigenous 
African  races  recoverable,  apait  from  Egypt  and  Abyssinia. 
Whites  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  orally 
preserved  memories  of  certain  tribes  or  groups  have  put 
them  on  record ;  and  certain  historical  inferences  have  been 
drawn  as  to  the  past  relations  of  peoples.  There  are  also 
archaeological  and  other  traces  of  ancient  contracts  between 
the  indigenes  and  foreign  races. 

§  I.  As  to  the  variety  of  races  in  Africa  compare  Nott 
and  Gliddon,  "Types  of  Mankind"  (1854) ;  Topinard*s 
"Anthropology"  (Eng.  tr.,  Chapman,  1B90);  Theal, 
"The  Beginnings  of  South  African  History"  (Unwin, 
1902) ;  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston's  "  The  Colonisation  of 
Africa"  (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1S99);  and  "The  River 
Congo  "  (Low,  4th  ed.,  1895). 

§  2.  The  old  work  of  H.  Murray  and  others,  "  Discovery 
and  Adventure  in  Africa  from  the  Earliest  Ages  "(18 18, 
2  vols.),  gives  a  general  view  of  the  relations  of  the  Euro- 
pean to  the  African  races  up  to  that  date.  Of  the  traces 
of  ancient  gold-seeking  in  the  South  there  is  an  account  by 
J.  T.  Bent,  "  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland  "  (Long- 
mans, new  ed.,  1895).  For  recent  contacts  consult  Sir 
H.  Johnston's  "  Colonisation  "  and  Sir  J.  Scott  Keltie's 
"  The  Partition  of  Africa  "  (Stanford,  2nd  ed.,  1895). 

§3.  The  recent  history  of  the  native  peoples  of  South 
Africa  may  be  broadly  gathered  from  Theal ;  also  from  J.  F. 
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Ingram's  "Natalia:  History  of  Natal  and  Zululand '' 
(Marshall,  1897);  John  Bird's  "The  Annals  of  Natal" 
(Pietermaritzburg,  1888);  H.  Brooks's  "Natal"  (1887); 
Miss  F.  E.  CoLENSO's  "  The  Ruin  of  Zululand  "  (Redway, 
2  vols.,  1884-85);  F.  R.  Statham's  "Blacks,  Boers,  and 
British  "  (Macmillan,  1884) ;  and  J.  Tyler's  "Forty  Years 
in  Zululand"  (Boston,  1891).  The  German  work  of  the 
missionary  Kropf,  Das  Volk  der  Xosa-Kaffism  im  ostllichen 
Sud  Afrika^  gives  a  good  deal  of  historical  information. 

§  4.  Among  the  leading  authorities  on  the  modem  history 
of  other  African  peoples  are :  Sir  R.  F.  Burton, 
"  Mission  to  C^elele,  King  of  Dahomey"  (a  vols.,  1864 ;  rep., 
1S93-41  Tylston  &  Edwards);  and  "2^an2ibar"  (2  vols., 
1872);  H.  M.  Stanley,  "Through  the  Dark  Continent," 
"In  Darkest  Africa,"  and  "The  Congo  and  Its  Free 
State  "  (all  Low) ;  R.  H.  S.  Bacon,  "  Benin :  The  City  of 
Blood,"  (Arnold,  1897);  D.  T.  Laing,  "The  Matabele 
Rebellion"  (Dean,  1897);  Hon.  A.  Wilmot,  "Mono- 
motapa:  Its  Monuments  and  History"  (Unwin,  i8q6); 
E.  W.  Blyden,  "Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  N^ro 
Race"  (Whittingham,  1889);  C  C.  Reindorf;  "His- 
tory of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashante"  (Basel,  1895); 
R.  S.  Baden  Powell,  "The  Downfall  of  Prempeh" 
(Methuen,  1896);  A.  B.  Ellis,  "History  of  the  Gold 
Coast "  (1893)  \  "  The  Yoruba-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave 
Coast"  (1894);  "The  Ewe-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave 
Coast"  (1890);  and  "The  Ishi-speaking  Peoples  of  the 
Gold  Coast "  (1887— all  Chapman  &  Hall) ;  Miss  Kingsley, 
"West  African  Studies"  (Macmillan,  1889),  and  "The 
Story  of  West  Africa"  (Story  Series,  1899);  S.  L.  Hinde, 
"The  Fall  of  the  Congo  Arabs"  (Methuen,  1897);  G. 
Burrows,  "The  Land  of  the  Pigmies "  (Pearson,  1899); 
H.  Ward,  "Five  Years  with  the  Congo  CannitMds" 
(Chatto,  1890). 

§  5.  Of  the  small  free  State  of  Liberia  there  is  a  historical 
and  statistical  account  by  G.  S.  Stockwell,  "  The  Republic 
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of  Liberia"  (New  York,  1868);  and  one  in  French,  by 
Colonel  H.  Wauwermans,  Zideria^  hisiaire  de  iafimndoHon 
tPun  itat  nigre  litre  (Bruxelles,  1885).  See  also  F.  A. 
Durham's  "The  Lone  Star  of  Liberia"  (Stock,  1893). 

§  6.  The  Republic  of  Ha3rti,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  sub- 
stantially a  negro  state,  nine-tenths  of  the  population  being 
blacks,  and  the  rest  nearly  all  mulattoes.  Its  history  has 
been  copiously  written  in  French  :  N.  Madion,  Histoirt  de 
J7air/!i' (Port-au-Prince,  3  torn.,  1847);  ^  Nau,  Histoirt  des 
Caziques  de  Haiti  (Port-au-Prince,  1855);  ^*  Ardouin, 
Etudes  sur  Ddstoire  de  Haiti  (Paris,  10  torn.,  1853-61); 
and  J.  Justin,  Etudes  sur  les  institutions  Htutiennes  (Paris, 
1894).  There  is  also  an  English  work,  "Hayti,  or  the 
Black  Republic,"  by  Sir  Spenser  St.  John  (Smith,  Elder, 
2nd  ed.,  1889);  and  two  in  German,  J.  Handelmann's 
Geschichte  von  Haiti  (Kiel,  1856)  and  W.  Jordan's 
Geschichte  der  Insel  Haiti  (Leipzig,  2  Bde.,  1849).  ^^^ 
also  V.  Schoelcher's  Vie  de  TouisscUnt  VOuuerture 
(Paris,  1889),  and  L.  J.  Marcelin's  Haiti :  ses  guerres 
civiles  (3  pties.  Paris,  1892-3). 

§  7.  The  most  generally  civilised  portion  of  the  African 
races  is  that  which  now  inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  history  of  its  first  introduction  and 
enslavement  is  to  be  gathered  from  Clarkson's  ''  History 
of  the  Abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  "  (expanded  ed. 
1839),  and  the  works  mentioned  in  Course  XLI.,  §  7.  On 
the  painful  problem  of  its  present  position  and  future 
prospects  see  P.  A.  Bruce's  "The  Plantation  N^o  as 
Freeman"  (Putnams,  1899);  and  the  article  on  "  L3mch- 
ing,"  by  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  in  the  International  Quarterly 
for  September-December,  1903,  which  contains  also  an 
article  by  the  editor  on  "  Black  and  White  in  Africa." 


COURSB  XLIV. 
POLITICS 

The  study  of  Politics  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
Sociology — to  which  it  is  ancillary — as  dealing  with  th« 
special  history  of  political  institutions  and  the  struggles  for 
power  of  classes,  parties,  and  interests  in  all  communities. 
Both  studies  must  take  constant  account  of  history ;  and 
both  involve  theorising  on  laws  of  social  movement ;  but 
politics  remains  a  particular  process  among  the  many  which 
constitute  social  evolution. 

g  r.  A  very  intelligent  and  suggestive  introduction  to  the 
subject  on  evolutionary  lines  may  be  had  from  Mr. 
Edward  Jenks's  little  book  "  A  History  of  Politics  "  in 
the  Temple  Primers  Series  (Dent,  1900);  after  which  the 
more  theoretical  manual  of  Mr.  ThOmas  Raleigh, 
"Elementary  PoUtiOS"  (Frowde,  1886),  also  very  com- 
pendious and  readable,  may  usefully  be  read.  The  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Science  of  Politics  "  of  the  late  Sir  J.  R. 
Sbelky  (Macmillon,  1896)  catmot  be  recommended  as  a 
truly  scientific  treatise,  but  may  be  found  suggestive. 

5  a.  Those  who  desire  to  study  political  evolution  from 
the  most  primitive  beginnings  may  refer  to  our  opening 
course  on  "  Anthropology,"  or  the  list  of  authorities  appended 
to  Mr.  Jenks's  book  above  mentioned.  Spencer's 
"Principles  ofSociology"  will  be  found  specially 
instructive  in  this  coimection,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  the 
growth  of  all  political  institutions  in  terms  of  the  principle 
of  evolution.  And  seeing  that  primitive  politics  is  even 
more  closely  to  be  identified  with  law  than  is  the  politics  of 
civilised  States,  special  help  may  be  had  from  such  a  work 
3*1  V 
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as  Maine's  "Ancient  I^w,"  or  the  more  exact  and  compre- 
hensive Grttndriss  dtr  ethnohgtxhen  Jurisprudent  of  Dr. 
A.  H.  Post  (Bd.  I.,  Allg.  Theil.  Leipzig.  1894). 

8  3.  Specially  instructive  is  the  study  of  the  politics  of  the 
civilised  States  of  the  ancient  world.  As  regards  the  mora 
ancient  civilisations  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  on  political  as  distiaa  from  sociological  lines;  but 
the  learned  and  thoughtful  work  of  Miss  E.  J.  Siucox. 
"Primitive  CivilisatioDS,  or  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Ownership  in  Archaic  Communities  "  (Stmnen- 
schein,  >  vols.,  1894),  will  yield  what  light  is  possible,  save 
in  so  far  as  more  is  added  by  the  recently-discovered  Code 
of  Hammurabi,  on  which  see  the  work  of  Chilpsric 
Edwards,  "The  Hammurabi  Code"  (R.  P.  A.,  r904).  The 
well-known  work  of  E.  Lavblbye,  De  la  ProprUU  et  ses 
formes  primitives  (4e  ^d.,  1891 ;  Ei^.  tr.,  1878,  Macmillan), 
is  also  to  be  studied  on  this  problem ;  and  in  the  same  con- 
nection should  be  read  the  critical  inquiry  of  Fustkl  dk 
CoULANGES,  "The  Origin  of  Property  in  Land"(Eng.  tr, 
ed.  by  Professor  Ashley;  Soimenschein's  "Social  Science" 
Series,  and  ed.,  1893).  But  it  is  in  Greece  and  Italy  that 
politics  proper  first  becomes  a  clearly  defined  process ;  and 
to  the  study  of  this  all  histories  of  these  countries  that 
are  worthy  of  the  name  are  helpful.  See  Courses  XV., 
XVI.,  and  XVII.  Special  monographs,  however,  have  been 
devoted  to  the  subject ;  and  among  these  may  be  noted 
such  before-named  works  as  the  CiU  Antique  of  Fustel  de 
Coulanges;  Mr,  Warde  Fowler's  "City  State  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans"  (Macmillan,  1891);  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Whiblkv's  "  Greek  Oligarchies,  their  Character 
and  Organisation"  (Hare  Prize  Essay  for  1894  ;  Methuen, 
1896) and  "Political  Parties  in  Athens  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War"  (Prince  Consort  Diss,  of  i88»,  Camb. 
Univ.  Press) — two  treatises  of  exceptional  merit.  Roman 
pohdcs  may  be  studied,  apart  from  the  histories  and  his- 
torical manuals,  in  the  works  menticmed  in  Course  XVI., 
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§  lo.  As  r^ards  the  growth  of  Roman  Imperialism,  different 
views  will  be  found  set  forth  in  Seele/s  "  Lectures  and 
Essays"  (Macmillan,  1870);  in  Dr.  R.  Congrevb's  "The 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West''  (1855);  and  in  the  early 
sections  of  the  editor's  "  Introduction  to  English  Politics." 

§  4.  A  comprehensive  treatment  of  politics  is  undertaken 
in  a  number  of  treatises  by  eminent  modems,  among  which 
may  be  particularly  named  "The  Elements  of 
Politic  s,"  by  the  late  Professor  S  i  d  g  w  i  c  r  (Macmillan, 
1 89 1 ), and  Politik :  geschichtUche Naturkkn der Monarchies 
Aristokratie^  und  Demokratie^  byWiLHSLM  Roschbr 
(Stuttgart,  1 892).  A  systematic  view  of  a  very  important  side 
of  politics  is  set  forth  in  Professor  Bastablb's  "Public 
Finance"  (Macmillan,  3rd  ed,  rev.  1903)  Abstract 
theories  of  "  the  State,"  again,  are  set  forth  in  Bluntschli's 
treatise  on  "The  Theory  of  the  State"  (Eng.  tr.,  Clar. 
Press);  Prof.  B.  Bosanqust's  able  Hegelian  exposition, 
"The  Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State"  (Macmillan, 
1899);  ^^^  ^^  American  Professor  Theodore  db 
Woolsey's  "  Political  Science :  The  State  Theoretically  and 
Practically  Considered"  (Simpkin,  1877,  2  vols.).  To  the 
same  order  of  reflection  partially  belongs  the  treatise  of 
Professor  E.  C.  K.  Conner  on  "  The  Social  Philosophy  of 
Rodbertus  "  (Macmillan,  1899),  a  very  competent  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  modem 
German  political  thinkers.  It  leans,  however,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  economics  and  sociology;  and  in  our  Course  on  the 
latter  subject  will  be  found  other  works  which  trench  on 
politics.  On  Rodbertus  see  also  Professor  Anton  Menger's 
critico-historical  treatise,  "  The  Right  to  the  Whole  Produce 
of  Labour"  (Eng.  tr.,  Macmillan,  1899). 

§  5.  The  history  of  political  theories  may  be  profitably 
studied  by  the  help  of  the  American  Professor  W.   A. 

Dunningps  excellent  *<  History  of  Political  Theories : 

Ancient  and  Mediaeval"  (Macmillan,  1903),  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  followed  up  by  a  volume  covering  the 
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modem  period.  The  vol.  published  ends  with  HachiavellL 
See  also  the  work  of  O.  Gierke,  "  Political  Theories  of  the 
Middle  Ages "  (Eng.  trans,  with  long  introd.  by  Professor 
Maitland;  Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1900) ;  and  Prof.  Sidgwidc's 
treatise,  "The  Development  of  European  Polity  "  (Macmillan, 
1903).  Theshorter"IntFo<iuetioiitotheHlstor7ofthe 
Science  of  PolitiOS  "  of  Sir  F,  Pollock  (Macmillan,  1890 
and  later)  comes  down  to  our  own  day,  and  gives  clues  to 
the  leading  vrriters  since  Machiavelli,  as  does  the  earlier 
"  Manual  of  the  Principles  of  Government "  of  H.  S. 
Tremenheerb  (Kegan  Paul,  i88s).  One  of  the  most 
influential  writings  on  politics  in  modem  times  is  Rousskau's 
essay  on  "  The  Social  Contract ";  vid  Mr.  H.  J.  Tozbr's 
introduction  to  his  trans,  of  that  work  (Sonnenschein,  Social 
Science  Series,  1895)  gives  a  good  ^ew  of  his  relations  to 
earUer  and  contemporary  thinkers.  Much  information  on  the 
evolution  of  poUtical  ideas,  again,  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  famous  compilation  "The  Federalist,"  by  Hamilton, 
Madison,  &  Jay,  of  which  the  most  informative  edition  is 
that  of  the  late  Paul  Leicester  Ford  (New  York,  Hoit, 
r898). 

§  6.  English  Uterature  is  remarkably  rich  in  discussions  of 
poUtical  principles  from  the  Elizabethan  period  onwards. 
The  outstanding  works  down  to  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution  are:  Hooker's  "Ecclesiastical  Polity"  (1593, 
etc.,  many  eds.) ;  Sir  John  Eliot's  De  Jurt  Maiestatis,  or, 
Political  Treatise  of  Government  "  (1678-30  ;  rep.  privately 
by  Grosart,  1882);  Hobbes's  "Leviathan"  (1651;  cheap 
rep.,  Routledge);  James  Harrington's  "Oceana"  (1656; 
rep,  1700);  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  "  Patriarcha "  (written 
before  1653;  pub.  1680);  Locke's  "Two  Treatises  of 
Civil  Government"  (1689;  rep.  with  Filmer  in  cheap  ed., 
Routledge) ;  Algernon  Sidney's  "  Discourses  upon  Civil 
Government"  (1698);  Hume's  "Political  Essays"  (1741 ; 
many  reprints) ;  Priestley's  "  Essay  on  the  First  Principles 
of  Govciiuaent "  (i  77 1) ;  Jeremy  Bentham's  "  Fragment  on 
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Government'' (1776 ;  and ecL,  enlarged,  1823) ;  the  political 
sections  of  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations"  (1776); 
Dr.  JosiAH  Tucker's  "  Treatise  Concerning  Civil  Govern- 
ment" (1781);  the  various  political  treatises  of  Burke; 
Paine's  fiamous  "Rights  of  Man "(i 791);  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft's  "Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman" 
(1792);  and  William  Godwin's  "  Enquiry  Concerning 
Political  Justice  "  (1793). 

Off  the  direct  line  of  political  development,  but  of  great 
economic,  ethical,  and  historical  interest,  is  the  line  of  the 
early  English  Socialists  and  land  nationalisers,  William 
Ogilvie,  Thomas  Spence,  Charles  Hall,  William  Thompson, 
Thomas  Hodgskin,  and  J.  F.  Bray,  who,  with  Godwin  and 
Robert  Owen,  are  the  true  founders  of  modem  Socialism 
and  "  scientific  Anarchism."  As  to  them  see  the  work  of 
Professor  Menger,  above  mentioned,  and  Professor  Fox- 
well's  introduction  thereto. 

§  7.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
political  discussion  in  England  ran  more  to  concrete  issues 
than  to  the  general  principles  of  politics;  but  practical 
problems  forced  a  certain  amount  of  theoretic  debate,  which 
has  culminated  in  an  extensive  literature  for  and  against 
Socialism.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  one  of  the 
leading  figures  in  political  debate  was  William  Cobbett, 
whose  works,  however,  will  not  now  repay  study  save  for 
historical  purposes.  Of  more  permanent  intellectual  im- 
portance are  the  great  protagonist  of  early  cooperative 
Socialism,  Robert  Owen,  whose  chief  writings,  "  The  New 
Moral  World"  (1836),  "Addresses"  (1830),  "Outline  of 
the  Rational  System  of  Society"  (1840),  with  his  debate  on 
"  What  is  Socialism  ?"  (1841),  might  usefully  be  reprinted ; 
and  Richard  Cobden,  whose  political  writings  (rep., 
Cassell),  apart  firom  his  many  speeches  on  Free  Trade 
(6d.  rep.,  Macmillan),  contain  in  a  non-systematic  but  clear 
form  the  elements  of  a  rational  system. 

A  notable  school  of  political  thought  is  that  represented 
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by  J.  S.  MUI'S  '« On  Liberty  "  (R.P.A.,  6d  rep.);  which 
proceeds  on  the  principles  of  Baron  Wilhslm  von  Hum- 
boldt, whose  "Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government "  was 
trans,  in  English  (Triibner,  1854).  Mill's  political  ideas 
are  further  to  be  gathered  from  his  books  on  "  Representa- 
tive Government "  and  "  The  Subjection  of  Women,'*  his 
"Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  his  "Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,"  his  "  Autobiography,"  and  his  posthumous 
papers  on  Socialism  (Fortnightfy  Remew^  1879).  '^^  1<^- 
named  show  the  final  set  of  his  thought  in  a  socialistic 
direction.  The  kdssezfaire  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
defended  passim  in  Buckle's  "Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Civilisation  in  England  "  (cheap  rep.,  with  critical  annota- 
tions by  the  present  editor,  Routledge,  1904);  and  in 
-- — Herbert  Spencer's  "  Man  versus  the  State  "  (Williams). 
In  Spencer's  earlier  "Social  Statics"  (185 1)  there  is  laid 
down  a  doctrine  of  land  nationalisation,  from  which  he 
afterwards  swerved,  modifying  the  book  in  a  late  reprint 
(same)  \  and  on  this  head  he  is  criticised  by  Henry 
George  in  "  A  Perplexed  Philosopher  "  (Kegan  Paul,  1893). 

§8.  Henry  George's  ''Progress  and  Poverty*' 

(Kegan  Paul)  has  become  the  text-book  of  a  large  school  of 
political  reformers,  who,  advocating  his  "  single  tax  "  (taxa- 
tion of  economic  rent  of  land  alone),  remain  opposed  to 
Socialism.  The  latter  political  doctrine  is  represented  for 
the  last  generation  primarily  by  the  doctrine  and  school  of 
the  German  Karl  Marx,  the  first  part  of  whose  work 
on  "  C  a  p  i  t  a  1 "  is  trans,  into  English  (Sonnenschein,  cheap 
ed.,  2  vols.  bd.  in  i)  and  other  languages,  and  epitomised  in 

Dr. E.  Aveling's  ''The  Student's  Harx  " (same,"Social 

Science  "  Series).  In  this  connection  should  be  read  the 
above-mentioned  work  of  Dr.  Anton  Monger  of  Vienna,*" 

''The  Right  to  the  Whole  Produce  of  Labour" 

(Eng.  tr.  with  introd.  and  bibliography  by  Professor  Foxwell, 
Macmillan,  1899),  wherein  is  shown  the  great  and  un- 
acknowledged debt  of  Marx  to  the  earlier  English  Socialists, 
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in  particular  to  William  Thompson,  some  of  whose  main 
doctrines  he  adopted.    For  expositions  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Marx  school  consult :  ''  Modem  Socialism,  as  Set  Forth  \yf' 
Socialists,"  edited  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor  (Harpers,  1904); 
T.  KiRKUP's  "  History  of  SociaUsm  "  (Black,  1892)  and  "An 
Inquiry  into   Socialism"  (Longmans,  1887);  " Socialismr-^    ' 
its  Growth  and  Outcome,"  by  Wiluam  Morris  and  £. 
Belfort  Bax  (Sonnenschein,  1893);  the  latter  writer's^ 
"  Religion  of  Socialism  "  and  "  Ethics  of  Socialism  "  (same, 
S.  S.  Series) ;   Sidney   Webb's  "  Socialism   in   England "  . 
(same) ;  "  Fabian  Es^ys  "  and  "  Tracts  "  (Fabian  Society) ;  { 
F.   Engels's  "Socialism  Utopian  and  Scientific"  (S.  S.  ' 
Series) ;  the  late  Professor  D.  G.  Ritchie's  "  Principles  oi 
State    Interference"    and    "Darwinism    and    SocialisnH* — 
(same) ;  the  notable  essay  "  On  the  Nature  of  State 
ference,"    by    Horace    Seal    (Williams,    1893);    "Th< 
Economic  Foundations  of   Society,"  by  Achille  Loria 
(S.  S.   Series);  the  late   Edward  Bellamy's  "Looking 
Backward  "  and  "  Equality  "  (Heineman) ;  Dr.  Schaeffle's^  ' 
"Quintessence    of    Socialism"    (tr.    in    S.    S.    Series); 
Laurence    Gronlund's    "The   Co-operative   Common-  ' 

wealth"  (same);  E.  C.  K.  Gonnep's  "The  Socialist^'"' 

State"  (Scott,  1895);  and  Edward  Carpenter's 
"  England's  Ideal  "  and  "  Civilisation :  Its  Cause  and 
Cure"  (same). 

For  criticisms  of  Socialism  and  schemes  of  social  recon- 
struction on  other  than  socialistic  lines  the  following  may 

be  read:  Dr.  Schaeffle's  ''Impossibility  of  Social^'^'^ 

Democracy  "  (S.  S.  Series) ;  Mr.  John  Rae's  "  Contem- 
porary   Socialism"   (Macmillan,    1884);    E.    Laveleyb'8  - 
"  Socialism  of  To^iay "  (Eng.,  tr..  Field  &  Tuer,  1884) ; 
A.  Nacquet's  "  Collectivism  and  Socialism "  (S.  S.  Ser.^; 

Professor  ▲.  R.  Wallace's  ''Land  Nationalisatioii " 

(same);   Henry  George's  "The   Condition   of  Labour" 
(same);  P.  Leroy  Beaulieu's  "The  Modem  State" (same);  * " 
and  Max  Hirsch's  "Democracy  v.  Socialism  "(Macmillan^- — 
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1901).  In  the  same  connection  may  profitably  be  read 
Dr.  G.  von  Schulzs-Gabvernitz's  '^Social 
Peace"  (Eng.  tr.,  same),  and  J.Graham  Brooks' 
"The  Social  Unrest"  (MacmiUan,  1904),  two  dis- 
passionate works  throwing  much  light  on  labour  conditions 
in    England   and   the    United    States;   also   John 

Hobson's  **  Problems  of  Poverty  "  (Methuen,  '*  Sodal 

Questions "  Series) ;  and  B.  Sbbbohm  Rowmtrbb's 
"Poverty:  A  Study  of  Town  Life"  (Macmillan,  1901), 
with  which  may  further  be  compared  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch's 
"  Charity  Organisation "  (S.  S.  Series)  and  Mrs.  Bbrnard 
Bosanqubt's  "The  Standard  of  Life"  and  "Rich  and 
Poor  "  (Macmillan). 

On  the  political  side  of  the  industrial  problem  the  follow- 
ing are  of  value :  J.  A.  Hobson's  "  The  Problem  of  the  Un- 
employed "  (Methuen) ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  "  His- 
tory of  Trade  Unionism"  (new  ed.,  Longmans,  1903), 
"Industrial  Democracy"  (same,  2  vols.,  newed.,  1903),  and 
"Problems  of  Modem  Industry"  (same,  new  ed.,  1903); 
Misses  B.  L.  Hutchins  and  A.  Harrison's  "  History  of 
Factory  Legislation"  (P.  S.  King  &  Co.,  1903);  A.  W. 
Johnston's  "Strikes,  Labour  Questions,  and  Other  Eco- 
nomic Difficulties"  (Bliss,  1895);  ^^^  essays  entitled  "A 
Policy  of  Free  Exchange,"  ed.  by  T.  Mackav  (Murray, 
1894,  dealing  with  various  trade  questions) ;  and  the  same 
editor's  "  Methods  of  Social  Reform  "  (Murray,  1896). 

Students  who  desire  a  fuller  historical  record  of  socialistic 
movements  than  that  by  Mr.  Kirkup,  above  mentioned, 
may  turn  to  the  elaborate  German  work  of  O.  Warschaue 
GescMchte  des  Sacialismus  und  Kamtnunismus  (3  Bde., 
Berlin,  1892-93). 

§  9.  The  literature  of  "  practical "  politics,  or  political 
strife,  is  so  enormous,  and  so  little  readable,  that  only  a 
small  selection  for  Britain  can  here  be  indicated.  In  each 
country,  down  to  recent  times,  the  course  of  the  strife  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  constitutional  and  other  histories,  and 
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from  special  researches.  In  regard  to  English  politics  of 
the  feudal  period,  accordingly,  guidance  is  to  be  had  from 
our  Course  on  English  History,  Sections  3,  9,  and  11.  A 
sufficient  general  idea  of  the  political  evolution  may  be  had 
from  the  works  (there  specified)  of  Acland  and  Ransome, 
D.  J.  Medley,  P.  V.  Smith,  C.  E.  Maurice,  J.  Gairdner, 
Beesly,  Spedding,  Gardiner  (on  the  Stuarts  and  the  Puritan 
Revolution  and  on  Cromwell),  Firth,  and  Morley,  down  to 
the  Restoration,  whereafter  there  begins  the  strictly  modem 
period  of  Parliamentary  politics.  A  help  to  connected  views 
may  be  had  from  Lord  John  Russell's  "  Essay  on  the 
History  of  the  English  Government  and  Constitution  "  (rep. 
1865) ;  and  the  collection  of  ''Political  Pamphlets,"  edited 
by  A.  F.  Pollard  (K^an  Paul,  1897),  is  a  good  introduction 
to  the  practical  politics  of  various  periods  from  that  of 
Cromwell  onwards. 

§  10.  The  politics  of  the  final  Stuart  period  and  that  of 
William  and  Mary  may  be  followed  in  Hallam;  in  the 
History  of  Macaulay  (whose  Essays  deal  lucidly  with  many 
other  periods) ;  in  W.  D.  Christie's  "  Life  of  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper"  (2  vols.,  Macmillan,  187 1);  in  A.  C. 
Ewald's  "Algernon  Sidney"  (2  vols.,  1873),  and  Miss 
G.  M.  I.  Blackburne's  "  Algernon  Sidney  "  (Kegan  Paul, 
1885);  and  in  H.  Fox  Bourne's  excellent  "Life  of 
John  Locke"  (2  vols.,  1876).  For  the  reigns  of  Anne  and 
the  first  two  Georges  consult  Mr.  A.  Hassall's  **  Life  of 
Viscount  Bolingbroke "  in  the  "Statesmen"  Series 
(Allen,  1889),  or  Mr.  Walter  Sichel's  very  full 
but  one-sided  biography,  "Bolingbroke  and  his 
Times"  (2  vols.,  Nisbet,  1901),  or  the  excellent  mono- 
graph of  Mr.  Robert  Harrop,  **  Bolingbroke  "  (Kegan 

Paul,  1884);  Mr.  John  Horley'S  ''Walpole"  (Mac- 
millan, K  S.  Series) ;  A.  C.  Ewald's  "  Sir  Robert  Walpole  " 

(Chapman  &  Hall,  1878);  Mr.  W.  D.  Green's  ''William 

Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham  "  (Putnams,  "  Heroes  "  Series) ;  and 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan's  delightful  "  Early  Life  of  Charles 
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James  Fax "  (LcKigmans).  Thereafter  nuf  be  taken  Mr. 
HOFley's  "Burke"  (Macmillan) ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Rak's 
"Wilkes,  Sheridan,  Fox"  (Isluster,  1874);  Mr.  H.  0. 
Wakeman'B  "  Fox  "  in  Allen  &  Co. 'a  **  Statesmen  "  Soies 
(1890);  Mr.  J.  L.  Hammond's  "Charles  James  Fox:  A 
Political  Study "  {Methuen,  1903);  and  Lbid  Rosebbrv's 
"Pitt"  {Macmillan,  E.  S.  Series).  The  latter  work  may 
profitably  be  checked  by  the  study  of  the  same   period 

in  the  "Political  Writings  of  Biehard  CoMen" 

(Cassell) ;  and  the  political  chapters  in  Dr.  Moncure  D. 
Conway's  "Life  <A  Thomas  Paine"  (Putnams,  a  vols., 
1893).  See  also  the  relevant  chapten  in  Buckle  (above,  §  7). 
§  1 1.  English  politics  after  Waterloo  may  be  followed  in 
Harriet  Martineau's  "History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Peace"  (4  vols.,  Bell) ;  Graham  Wallas's  "  Life  of  Francis 
Place "  (Longmans,  1898);  Dr.  J.  Bowles  Daly's  "The 
Dawn  of  Radicalism  "  (S.  S.  Series) ;  C.  B.  R.  Kent's 
"  The  English  Radicals  "  (Longmans,  1899) ;  the  lives  of 
Canning,  Peel,  and  Melbourne;  R.  G.  Gamhage's  "  History 
of  the  Chartist  Movement"  (NetTcastle,i894;  London,  Trus- 
love) ;  Rev.  W.  N.  Molksworth's  "  History  of  England : 
1830-1874"  (Chapman,  3  vols.,  rep.  1874;  abridged  ed.  in 
I  vol.,  1878);  "The  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parlia- 
ment," by  William  Harris  (Kegan  Paul,  1885) ;  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own  Time"  (Chatto, 
last  ed.,  5  vols.,  1 882-97),  o''  his  "  Short  History  of  Our  Own 
Time"  (same,  188S);  and  the  promising  "History  of 
Modem  England,"  now  in  progress,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Paul 
(Macmillan).  Professor  Sheldon  Amos's  "  Fifty  Years  of 
the  English  Constitution:  1830-1880"  (Longmans)  gives  a 
conspectus  of  the  legislative  changes  in  the  period  covered ; 
and  with  Stubbs,  Hallam,  and  Sir  Erskine  May's  "Consti- 
tutional History  of  England:  1760-1860"  (3  vols.,  Loi^[- 
mans)  makes  a  fairly  complete  series ;  while  John  Raven's 
" Parliamentary  History  of  England:  1833-1885"  (Stock, 
1885)  throws  many  side  Ugbts. 
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A  good  view  of  the  machinery  of  English  government  is 
given  in  Dr.  A.  Todd's  "  Parliamentary  Government  in 
England "  (abridged  ed.,  rev.  by  Spencer  Walpole,  2  vols., 
Low,  1892).  To  these  may  be  added  the  works  of  Dickin- 
son and  Jenks,  mentioned  in  Course  XXXVL,  §  9.  A 
notable  plea  for  reform  in  this  connection  is  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Alexander  Paul's  "  Short  Parliaments  "  (Kegan  Paul, 
1883). 

§  12.  The  course  of  political  strife  in  Britain  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  followed  to 
great  advantage  in  Mr.  Morley's  masterly  '*  Life  of  Glad- 
stone "  (Macmillan,  3  vols.,  1903).  Those  who  seek  a  more 
detailed  record  of  the  party  politics  of  the  later  Victorian 
period  may  find  it  in  the  late  Mr.  P.  W.  Claydbn's 
"England  under  Lord  Beaconsfield"  (Unwin);  W.  M. 
Pimblett's  "  English  Political  History:  1880-1885  "  (Stock, 
1885);  and  Clayden's  "England  under  the  Coalition'' 
(Unwin).  Of  the  shorter  lives  of  Gladstone  the  best  is  Mr. 
G.  W.  E.  Russell's  in  the  "Queen's  Prime  Ministers" 
Series  (Sampson  Low).  Gladstone's  finance  is  specially 
discussed  in  "Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer" (Murray,  1901),  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P., 
whose  larger  work  on  "  Finance  and  Politics  :  An  Historical 
Study:  1783-1885"  (same,  2  vols.)  has  much  merit. 
There  is  an  essay,  "  Gladstone :  A  Study,"  by  the  editor,  in 
vol.  i.  of  the  Free  Review^  1893. 

§  13.  For  a  view  of  the  state  of  discussion  on  the  prin- 
cipal present  issues  of  domestic  politics  see  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton's  "Handbook  to  Political  Questions 
of  the  Day"  (Murray)  \  or  the  convenient  manual  **Pr08 
and  Cons,"  edited  by  J.  B.  Askew  (Sonnenschein).  Of 
the  leading  questions  of  the  hour,  that  of  liquor  legislation 
is  handled  with  special  authority  in  Sherwell  and  Rown- 
tree's  "The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform" 
(Hodder,  7th  ed.,  1900 ;  chap.  iii.  and  iv.  separately  rep. 
under  title  '*  State  Prohibition  and  Local  Option  ") ;  and  in 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  ''  History  of  Liquor  Lioensiiig 
in  England,  principally  from  1700  to  1835"  (Longmans, 
1903).  The  Eight  Hours  Question  is  discussed  in  Mr. 
John  Rae's  "  Eight  Hours  for  Work  "  (Macmillan,  1894) ; 
in  the  editor's  "  Eight  Hours  Question  "  (S.  S.  Series) ;  and 
in  other  works  therein  referred  to;  and  the  doctrine  of 
"Land  Nationalisation"  in  Mr.  Harold  Cox's  work  so 
named  (Methuen,  "Social  Questions"  Series).  See  also 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson's  "  The  Unearned  Increment "  (S.  S. 
Series);  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs's  "The  Land  and  the 
Labourers  "  (same) ;  G.  Howell's  "  Trade  Unionism,  New 
and  Old"  (Methuen,  S.  Q.  Series);  Sidney  Webb's  "The 
London  Programme"  (S.  S.  Series).  The  Education  Question 
is  discussed  generally  in  the  editor's  pamphlet,  "The  Church 
and  Education "  (Bonner),  which  gives  references  to  more 
important  literature;  and  in  the  preface  to  his  pamphlet 
"  The  Case  for  Free  Trade  "  (same)  are  named  a  number  of 
the  best  books  and  pamphlets  on  that  side ;  while  works  on 
the  other  side  are  cited  in  the  footnotes.  The  subject  is 
properly  to  be  studied  as  a  problem  in  economics,  on  which 
see  the  -separate  Course  below.  On  the  recent  South 
African  war  there  is  a  considerable  literature.  Fitzpatrick's 
"  The  Transvaal  from  Within  "  (Heinemann)  and  Mr.  E.  T. 
Cook's  "  The  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  War " 
(Arnold,  1901)  are  held  to  put  the  case  effectively  on  the 
pro-war  side.  On  the  other  side  may  be  noted  J.  A. 
Hobson's  "The  War  in  South  Africa"  (Nisbet); 
E.  B.  Rose's  "  The  Truth  about  the  Transvaal "  (Morning 
Leader  office),  the  editor's  pamphlet  "  The  Truth  about  the 

War " (A^^ ^^<r office) ;  and  A.  S.  Hethuen's  ''Peace 

and  War  in  South  Africa  "  (Methuen).  The  Blue-book 
giving  the  results  of  the  War  Commission  of  Inquiry  is 
effectively  summarised  in  Mr.  Stead's  "  How  England  goes 
to  War"  (Review  of  Reviews  office). 

§  14.  On  the  Irish  problem  there  is  an  extensive  literature. 
In  its  general  historic  aspects  it  is  treated  of  in  the  editor's 
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'*  The  Saxon  and  the  Celt "  (Sonnenschein) ;  and  in  J.  A* 

Fox's  ''  Key  to  the  Irish  Question "  (Kegan  Paul). 

On  the  Home  Rule  question  in  particular  see  Mr.  Justin 
H.  McCarthy's  "Case  for  Home  Rule"  (Chatto,  1887); 
Mr.  Thomas  Raleigh's  "  Irish  Politics  "  (Methuen,  1890) ; 
Mr.  W.  DiGBY  Seymour's  "Home  Rule  and  State 
Supremacy"  (K^an  Paul,  1888);  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"Special  Aspects  of  the  Irish  Question"  (Murray,  1892). 
The  Unionist  position  is  maintained  in  the  late  Duke  of 
Argyle's  "Irish  Nationalism"  (same,  1893);  Professor 
A.  V.  Dicey's  "  A  Leap  in  the  Dark"  and  "England's  Case 
against  Home  Rule"  (same,  1887,  1893);  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's Speeches  on  Home  Rule  (Sonnenschein).  The 
recent  work  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  "  Ireland  in  the 
New  Century"  (Murray,  1904),  is  worth  consulting  for  a 
general  view.  See  it  criticised  in  the  Irish  magazine,  JDana, 
June,  1904. 

§  15.  Of  no  less  pressing  importance  than  the  legislative 
needs  of  Ireland  are  those  of  India,  as  to  which  see  Mr. 
William  Digby's  "  Prosperous  British  India"  (Unwin,  1901); 
Mr.  Dadhabai  Naoroji's  "  Poverty  and  un-British  Rule  in 
India"  (Sonnenschein,  1901);  and  G.  Subramania  Iyer's 
"Some  Economic  Aspects  of  British  Rule  in  India" 
(Madras,  1903).  Recent  developments  are  discussed  in 
"  The  Failure  of  Lord  Curzon  "  (Unwin,  1903) ;  and  in  the 
essay  on  "  Our  Relation  to  India,"  by  the  editor,  in  the 
Refarmer  for  April,  1904,  which  gives  references  to  various 
informatory  works  \  as  does  his  essay  on  "  The  Duties  of 
Empire  "  in  vol.  v.  of  the  "  British  Empire  "  Series  (Kegan 
Paul).  See  further  the  literature  specified  in  our  Course  on 
the  History  of  India,  Sections  8  and  9. 

§  16.  The  general  and  particular  problems  of  "Impe- 
rialism," which  have  in  recent  years  come  more  and  more 
to  the  front,  are  well  handled  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson's 
**  Imi)erialism  "  (Nisbet,  1902).  A  similar  standpoint  to 
Mr.  Hobson's  is  taken  up  in  the  editor's  "  Patriotism  and 
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Empire"  (Richards,  1899);  also  in  the  able  work  of  Mr. 

Ralph  Lane,    ''Patriotism  under  Three  FlagB** 

(Unwin,  1903),  and  Mr.  J.  6.  Godard*8  important  research 
**  Patriotism  and  Ethies  **  (Richards,  1901).  See  also  the 
very  able  collection  of  essays  entitled  "  Liberalism  and  the 
Empire,"  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  Hirst,  Gilbert  Murray,  and 
J.  L.  Hammond  (Brimley  Johnson,  1900).  Different 
phases  or  modifications  of  Imperialism  are  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Herbert  Samuel's  "  Liberalism :  Its  Principles  and  Pro- 
posals" (Richards,  1902);  in  the  pamphlet  ''Fabianism 
and  the  Empire,"  edited  for  the  Fabian  Society  by  Mr.  6. 
Bernard  Shaw  (Richards,  1901) ;  and  in  ''  Democracy  and 
Empire,"  by  Professor  F.  H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia 
University  (Macmillan,  1901).  On  the  question  of  Imperial 
Federation  see  the  survey  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Spalding,  "  Federa- 
tion and  Empire"  (Henry,  1896),  which  urges  a  process 
beginning  with  a  federal  constitution  for  the  three  kingdoms. 
This  course  is  also  advocated  in  the  pamphlets  of  the 
Federal  Union  Committee  (Clowes).  Mr.  Geo.  Parkin's 
"Imperial  Federation " (Macmillan,  1902)  is  a  plea  on  the 
ordinary  im{)erialist  lines ;  and  Mr.  F.  P.  De  La  Billiere's 
''Federal  Britain"  (Low,  1894)  discusses  imperial  and  not 
British  federation. 

§  17.  On  international  politics,  finally,  the  following  are 
well  worth  attention:  J.  Novicow,  La  Politique  Inters 
nationale  (Paris,  Alcan,  1886)  ;  Pi  Y  Margall,  Les  Nation- 
alitis  (Paris,  1879) ;  and  Essai  sur  leprincipe  des  nationaUUs^ 
"par  un  diplomate"  (Paris,  Plon,  1882). 

§  18.  The  recent  politics  of  foreign  countries  are  properly 
to  be  studied  in  the  works  on  their  recent  history  named  in 
the  separate  Courses  which  precede ;  but  in  addition  to 
these  may  be  specified  : — For  the  Continent  in  general :  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell's  "  Governments  and  Parties  in  Conti- 
nental Europe"  (Longmans,  2  vols.,  1896) ;  Professor  P.  S. 
Reinsch's  "  World  Politics  "  (Macmillan,  1900);  and  E.  H. 
Sears's  "Outline  of  Political  Growth  in  the  Nineteenth 
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Century"  (Macmillan,  190 1);  for  Grer many,  Professor  G. 
Kaufmann's  Die  Folitische  Geschichte  Deutschlands  im 
igten  Jahrhundert  (Breslau,  1900);  W.  H.  Dawson's 
"  Prince  Bismarck  and  State  Socialism  "  (S.  S.  Series)  and 
"  German  Socialism  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle"  (same,  189 1) ; 
£.  von  Hartmann's  Zwei  Jahruhnte  deutscher  Folitik 
(Leipzig,  1887);  and  the  articles  contributed  to  the 
Reformer  in  recent  years  by  "Leipziger";  for  France, 
£.  Leverdays'  posthumous  works,  Nouvelle  Organisation 
de  la  Ripublique  (1892)  and  Les  Causes  de  Peffondrement 
iconomique  (1893);  and  Augusts  Blanqui's  Critique 
Sociale  (2  tom.,  1885)  >  ^^^  Italy,  Turibllo,  Govemo  e 
Gavemati  in  Italia  (2  vols.,  Bologna,  1890)  and  PoUtica 
Cantemporanea  (Napoli,  1894) ;  for  the  United  States, 
in  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  Course  XLI., 
§  10,  C.  £.  Merriam's  ''  History  of  American  Political 
Theories"  (Macmillan,  1903),  Moncure  D.  Conway's 
"  Republican  Superstitions"  (1872),  and  Henry  C.  Lock- 
wood's  "  The  Abolition  of  the  Presidency  "  (N.  Y.,  1884). 


Course  XLV. 

ECONOMICS 

Economics,  otherwise  "  political  economy,"  may  be  profit- 
ably studied  on  either  or  both  of  two  lines :  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  body  of  generalised  "economic  law,"  setting  forth  in 
terms  of  experience  and  deduction  the  conditions  and 
sequences  of  wealth  production  and  distribution  in  modem 
industrial  communities ;  or  it  may  be  taken  as  a  study  of 
the  economic  aspect  of  social  and  political  life  in  all  periods 
and  all  orders  of  civilisation.  In  this  Course  both  lines  of 
study  will  be  kept  in  view. 

§  I.  Some  acquaintance  with  the  modes  of  reasoning 
applicable  to  the  subject  is  a  good  preparation  for  the 
historic  study,  and  may  be  begun  over  one  or  other  (of 
several  short  and  simple  handbooks.  Jevons'S  **  Primer 
of  Political  Economy  "  (Macmillan)  is  in  several  respects 
well  planned,  but  falls  into  laxities  of  statement  and  argu- 
ment, against  which  the  reader  must  be  on  his  guard.  A 
very  competent  recent   treatise  is  Dr.  James    Bonar'S 

''Elements  of  Political  Economy"  (Murray,  1903, 

addit.  chapter  on  Free  Trade,  sep.  pubd.  6d.),  which  is  well 
abreast  of  the  later  developments  of  the  science,  though  the 
accomplished  author  appears  to  mistake  the  position  of 
those  who  argue  against  the  received  economic  doctrine  of 
universal  frugality,  as  to  which  see  §  9  below.  Another 
meritorious  manual  is  Mr.  Edwin  Cannan's  "  Elementary 
Political  Economy"  (Frowde,  1888);  and  Professor  M. 
Prothero's  "Political  Economy"  (Bell,  1895),  though 
making  "  no  pretensions  to  originality,"  is  independent  in 
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treatment,  and  gives  useful  historical  surveys.  The 
"  Primer  of  Political  Economy  "  of  S.  T.  Wood  (Macmillan, 
1 901)  is  a  small  American  work  marked  by  freshness  and 
suggestiveness,  but  is  rather  a  discussion  of  economic  law 
on  one  line  of  analysis  than  a  general  introduction  to 
economic  problems.     It  purports  to  be  the  "  analysis  of  a 

single  transaction the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  boots  in  a 

city  store."  A  more  general  introduction  to  current  issues, 
also  short  and  clear,  is  H.  de  B.  Gibbins's  primer  "  The 
Economics  of  Commerce  "  (Methuen's  "Commercial"  Series, 
1894).  There  is  some  merit,  further,  in  Dawson's  manual, 
"The  Wealth  of  Households"  (Clar.  Press,  1886),  which 
handles  practical  issues  with  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness,  on 
conservative  lines. 

§  2.  The  student  who  now  desires  to  broaden  his  grasp 
of  economic  questions  will  do  well  to  peruse  if  possible 
W.  Roscher's  "Principles  of  Political 
Economy"  (Eng.  tr.  by  J.  J.  Lalor,  with  prelim,  essay  by 
M.  Wolowski,  from  13th  German  ed.,  2  vols..  New  York, 
1878).  This  is  not  at  all  an  abstruse,  though  a  very 
learned  work,  and  has  great  value  as  presenting  all  economic 
problems  in  a  historic  setting,  and  partly  sho¥ring  how  they 
have  arisen  and  been  met  in  different  times  and  countries. 
At  this  stage,  too,  may  usefully  be  read  Adam  S  m  i  t  h's 
"Wealth  of  Nations,"  a  "classic"  of  enduring 
interest,  which  had  better  be  studied  in  the  old  annotated 
edition  of  McCulloch,  or  in  that  of  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers  (Clar.  Press).  To  this  day  few  books  on  the 
science  can  compete  with  it  in  point  of  sheer  attractiveness 
and  suggestiveness.  These  merits  do  indeed  belong  in  no 
small  degree  to  John  Stuart  Mill's  famous  "  Principles 
of  Political  Economy";  but  the  reader  is  advised  not  to 
take  up  that  work  till  he  is  so  fisir  practised  in  the  science  as 
to  be  able  to  guard  against  its  somewhat  numerous  and 
serious  errors.     It  cannot  now  rank  as  a  sound  manual, 

though  it  abounds  in  suggestive  thinking.    Those  of  little 
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leisure  who  wish  to  proceed  directly  to  the  most  practical 
economic    problems    should    procure    and    master    the 

''Elements  of  Eoonomles  of  Industry **  of  Pro- 
fessor A.  HaFShall  (Macmillan,  1892),  an  adaptation  of 
its  author's  "Principles  of  Economics"  to  the  needs  of 
junior  students.  The  "  Manual  of  Political  Economy"  of 
Professor  Fawcxtt  (Macmillan,  6th  ed.,  1S83),  which  in 
the  main  follows  Mill^  is  in  its  sixth  edition  someidiat 
improved  as  regards  the  theory  of  capital  and  on  other 
points,  and  is  otherwise  instructive,  though  not  profound. 
There  is  more  originality  in  the  ''Political  Economy ** 
of  General  F.  Walker  (Macmillan,  and  ed.,  1887),  which 
has  been  reduced  by  its  author  to  a  more  compendious  form 
in  "  A  Brief  Text-book  of  Political  Economy  "  (same,  1885). 
§  3.  Those  who  take  an  intellectual  interest  in  economics 
rarely  fail  to  be  attracted  and  stimulated  by  Professor  J.  E. 
Cairnes'  "Character  and  Logical  Method  of  Political 
Economy "  (Macmillan,  2nd  ed.,  1875);  and  it  is  no  bad 
economy  of  time  to  pass  from  that  work  to  the  same  author's 
**  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy  Newly  Ex- 
pounded" (Macmillan,  1874).  After  such  a  gymnastic  in 
economic  reasoning,  one  is  partly  prepared  to  read  critically 
the  great  founder  of  d  priori  economic  reasoning,  Ricardo 
("  Principles  of  Political  Economy  '*  rep.  in  Bohn  Lib.,  and 
whole  works  in  i  vol.,  Murray).  Those  who  lean  more  to 
the  social  and  concrete  than  to  the  logical  side  of  economics 
will  be  well  repaid  by  a  reading  of  Professor  SldgTWlck's 
British    Association     address    on     "The    Soope    and 

Method  of  Economic  Science"  (Macmillan,  1885); 

and    Professor    A.     Marshall's     inaugural    lecture    of 

1885  on  ''The  Present  Position  of  Economics" 

(same) ;  and  on  this  interesting  line  of  reading  Walter 
Bagehot's  essay  on  "The  Postulates  of  English  Political 
Economy"  (rep.  ed.  by  Professor  Marshall;  same,  1885) 
will  further  make  clear  the  general  issue  as  to  economic 
method.    A  perusal,  finally,  of  J.  N.   Keynes's  able 
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treatise  on  "The  Scope  and  Method  of  Poli- 
tical Economy"  (same,  1891)  will  sufficiently  exercise 
the  student  in  that  field.  The  older  work  of  Db 
QuiNCEY,  "The  Logic  of  Political  Economy"  (1844),  is 
clever,  but  pretentious  and  digressive. 

§  4.  A  more  comprehensive  study  of  economic  problems 
may  be  set  about  by  way  of  a  perusal  of  some  of  the  more 
elaborated  systems  of  the  past  generation.  Of  English 
works  of  this  kind  the  chief  are  Professor  Sidgwick's 
"  Principles  of  Political  Economy"  (Macmillan,  1883;  3rd 
ed.,  1901);  Professor  Marshall's  "Principles  of 
Economics"  (vol.  i.,  ed.  re-arranged,  1898,  Macmillan) ; 
and  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson's  "Principles  of  Political 
Economy"  (3  vols.,  Black,  1893-1903).  All  three  are  com- 
petent performances,  but  on  the  whole  "conservative," 
though  in  the  main  abreast  of  modem  criticism.  All  are 
more  circumspect  than  J.  S.  Mill  ;  and  after  acquaintance 
with  their  more  guarded  reasoning  his  "  Principles  "  may  be 
read  with  profit  and  stimulation.  As  regards  the  essential 
issues  of  applied  economics,  in  the  society  of  to-day,  one  of 
the  best  guides  in  English  is  the  notably  original  work  of 

Mr.  John  A.  Hobson,  ''The  Evolutioii  of  Modem 

Capit&Usm  "  (Cont.  Sc.  Series),  which  gives  references  to 
others  of  importance. 

Standing  markedly  apart  from  the  systematic  writers  above 
named  is  an  English  economist  of  a  notably  independent 
cast  of  thought,  Mr.  H.  Dunning  Maclbod.  His  special 
doctrines  turn  rather  on  questions  of  theoretic  statement 
and  juridical  philosophy  than  on  industrial  practices ;  but, 
though  they  do  not  trench  on  the  burning  questions  of 
social  reconstruction,  they  challenge  the  attention  of 
thorough-going  students.  His  "  Economics  for  Beginners  " 
(Longmans,  3rd  ed.,  1884)  gives  a  general  view  of  his  method, 
which  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  his  "  Elements  of  Economics" 
(same,  2  vols.,  i88i~86) — ^the  substance  of  a  work  previously 
published  as  "  Elements  of  Political  Economy,"  and  again 
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as  "  The  Principles  of  Economical  Philosophy."  It  is  the 
same  matter,  again,  with  minor  variations,  that  has  been  re- 
published under  the  title  of  "  The  History  of  Economics  " 
(Bliss,  Sands,  &  Co.,  1896) — a  bibliographical  freak  not 
easy  to  account  for.  All  the  volumes  embody  some  of  the 
material  of  the  author's  uncompleted  '*  Dictionary  of 
Political  Economy"  (1862).  Their  merits  lie  in  their 
learning,  vivacity,  and  acumen :  their  weaknesses  are  their 
tendency  to  verbalist  disputation,  their  undue  combative- 
ness,  and  their  egotism  of  tone.  Despite  their  provocative 
character,  a  patient  student  may  learn  much  fix)m  them,  even 
in  dissenting.  This  author's  "  Theory  of  Credit "  (2  vols.,  in 
3  parts,  Longmans)  probably  constitutes  his  main  service  to 
economic  theory  as  distinct  from  history.  And  that,  too, 
contains  some  of  the  matter  of  the  above-mentioned  treatise 
of  many  titles,  as  does  also  his  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking  "  (same,  2  vols.,  1892-3) and  his  shorter  "Elements 
of  Banking  "  (same,  12th  ed.,  1895). 

§  5.  An  adequate  History  of  Political  Economy  has  not 
yet  been  produced ;  but  there  are  several  good  works  of  a 
compendious  character,  notably  the  "  History  of  Political 
Economy  "  of  Professor  Ingrram  (Black) — a  reproduction 
of  the  article  on  the  subject  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the  En^ 
clopadia  Britannica ;  the  French  "  History  of  Political 
Economy  "  of  M.  Blanqui  (Eng.  tr.  from  4th  French  ed., 
Bell,  1880)  ]  the  shorter  Ifistotre  des  doctrines  icononUques  of 
Professor  A.  Espinas  (Paris,  Colin,  m.^.),  and  the  German 
Gtschichte  der  NaHonalbkonomik  of  Hugo  Eisenhart  (2te 
Aufl.,  1891).  The  earlier  works  of  J.  McCulloch, 
"History  of  the  Literature  of  Political  Economy"  (1845), 
and  Travers  Twiss,  "View  of  the  Progress  of  Political 
Economy  since  the  Sixteenth  Century"  (1847),  are  still 
worth  consulting ;  and  McCuUoch's  introduction  to  Adam 
Smith  and  to  his  own  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy  " 
are  marked  by  much  economic  learning. 

§  6.  Further  study  will  naturally  consist  in  following  up 
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special  problems  in  separate  discussions.  One  of  the  most 
centrally  important  is  the  problem  of  Money.  To  this  Pro- 
fessor Jevons  supplied  an  instructive  introduction  in  his 
"  Honey  "  (int.  Sc.  Series).  On  the  historic  side  much 
light  is  to  be  had  from  the  works  of  Mr.  A.  Del  Mar,  "  A 
History  of  the  Precious  Metals,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to 
the  Present"  (Bell,  1880;  new  and  re-written  ed.,  Cam- 
bridge Encyclopaedia  Co.,  New  York ;  London,  Quarritch, 
1902),  "Money  and  Civilisation"  (Bell,  1886);  "History 
of  Monetary  Systems"  (Effingham  Wilson,  1895);  and 
"  The  Science  of  Money  "  (Bell,  1885).  In  the  three  former 
of  these  works  Mr.  Del  Mar  supplies  full  bibliographies. 
The  old  work  of  W.  Jacob,  "  An  Historical  Inquiry  into 
the  Production  and  Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metab  " 
(2  vols.,  1 831),  is  still  worth  reading;  but  a  comprehensive 
and  scientific  history  is  awanting,  despite  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Del  Mar's.  The  ablest  English  book  on  the  subject  in 
recent  years  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Carlile's  "  The  Evolution  of 
Modem  Money"  (Macmillan,  1901). 

Of  the  special  problems  in  regard  to  money  the  most 
engrossing  in  recent  years  has  been  that  of  Bi-metalism,  on 
which  there  is  a  whole  literature.  A  fair  idea  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  may  be  derived  from  the  pro-bi- 
metallist  essays  of  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  "  A  Treatise 
on  Money;  and  Essays  on  Monetary  Problems  "  (Black,  5th 
ed.,  rev.  1901);  G.  M.  Boissevain,  "The  Monetary  Ques- 
tion" (Eng.  tr.,  Macmillan,  1891) ;  ^mile  de  Laveleye,  La 
Monncde  Bi-mitalUqtu  (Bruxelles,  1876) ;  and  the  "  Occa- 
sional Papers  Issued  by  the  Bi-metallic  League"  (Wer- 
theimer.  Lea) ;  and  from  the  anti-bimetallist  works  of  Sir 
Robert  Giffen,  "  The  Case  against  Bi-metallism  "  (Bell, 
5th  ed.,  1898);  H.  D.  Maclbod,  "Bi-metalism"  (Long 
mans,  2nd  ed.,  1894) ;  and  A.  J.  Wilson,  essay  on 
"Reciprocity,  Bimetallism,  and  Land-tenure  Reform" 
(Macmillan,  1880).  There  is  a  short  essay  by  the  editor  on 
"  The  Bimetallist  Menace "  in  the  Fret  Review^  April  and 
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May,  1895.  Arthur  Kitson's  recent  work,  "The  Money 
Problem"  (Richards,  1903),  is  a  strikingly  fresh  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

§  7.  On  the  important  subject  of  banking,  the  ^'Elements 
of  Banking  "  of  H.  D.  Hacleod,  above  mentioned,  is  a 
standard  treatise,  of  which  the  substance  is  elaborated  in 
its  author's  longer  treatise  entitled  "The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Banking."  This  usefully  criticises  at  some  points 
the  older  treatise  of  Gilbart,  "  The  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Banking  "  (new  ed.,  rev.  and  adapted,  and  including  the 
author's  "Practical Treatise  on  Banking,"  i  vol..  Bell,  1871). 
Bagehot's  "  Lombard  Street "  (Kegan  Paul,  often  rep.)  is 
lucid  and  interesting.  There  is  also  a  work  on  "  The  History, 
Law,  and  Practice  of  Banking,"  by  C.  M.  Collins  (Cornish, 
1882).  A  good  recent  handbook  of  small  size  is  the  volume, 
"  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Banking,"  of  Pro- 
fessor C.  F.  Dunbar,  of  Harvard  (2nd  ed.,  rev.  by  Dr. 
Sprague ;  Putnams,  1901),  which  gives  an  idea  of  American 
developments. 

The  difficult  problem  of  the  foreign  exchanges  is  dealt 
with  in  most  of  the  larger  treatises  on  economics,  including 
Macleod's ;  but  is  separately  handled  in  several  works.     6. 

Clare's  "  A  B  C  of  the  Forelgrn  Exchanges  "  (Mac- 

millan,  1893)  is  a  good  introduction;  but  the  standard 
authority  is  still  Goschbn's  "  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes" (Effingham  Wilson,  i6th  ed.,  1894). 

§  8.  From  money  there  is  a  natural  transition  to  Value ; 
and  this,  one  of  the  first  themes  of  economics,  has  also  a 
literature  of  its  own,  which  may  be  profitably  approached 

through  Professor  W.  Smart's  ''Introduction  to  the 

Theory  of  Value  on  the  lines  of  Menger,  Wieser,  and 
B6hm-Bawerk"  (Macmillan,  1891).  Wiesbr's  "Natural 
Value"  is  available  in  an  English  trans,  with  pref.  and 
analysis  by  Professor  Smart  (Macmillan,  1893).  On  the 
English  side  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  question 
is  Professor  Jevons's  "Theory  of   Political    Economy" 
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(Macmillan,  3rd  ed.,  1888).  Mr.  P.  H.  Wicksteed  has 
produced,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Alphabet  of  Economic 
Science/'  Part  I.,  an  exposition  on  similar  lines  of  the 
"  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Value  or  Worth  "  (Macmillan, 
1888). 

Value  leads  to  the  more  concrete  question  of  Capital,  and 
both  are  handled  in  B6hm-Bawerk's  "  Positive  Theory  of 
Capital"  and  "  Capital  and  Interest"  (both  tr.  by  Professor 
Smart;  Macmillan,  1890  and  1891).  A  volume  of  papers 
by  the  same  author  on  "  Recent  Literature  on  Interest " 
(tr.,  same,  1903)  constitutes  a  supplement  to  the  latter  work. 
In  this  connection  must  be  noted  the  theory  and  polemic  of 
Karl  Marx's  "  Capital "  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols,  in  i,  Sonnen- 
schein),  wherein  the  theory  of  value  is  somewhat  crudely 
handled.  As  to  the  derivation  of  Mane's  economico-political 
doctrine  see  Course  XLIV.,  §  8.  See  also  B6hm-Bawerk's 
''  Karl  Marx  and  the  Close  of  his  System  "  (Eng.  tr.,  Unwin, 
1898),  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  James  Bonar. 

§  9.  In  connection  with  Capital  arises  the  vital  practical 
problem  of  the  laws  of  its  maintenance  and  increase.  Ever 
since  the  day  of  Adam  Smith  there  has  been  a  succession 
of  economists  who  have  rejected  and  opposed  his  doctrine 
that  parsimony,  or  the  saving  of  money-credits,  is  a  means 
of  increasing  capital.  Of  the  history  of  this  discussion  there 
is  a  slight  sketch  in  the  editor's  essay,  "The  Fallacy  of 
Saving "  (S.  S.  Series),  which  maintains  the  anti-Smithian 
position.  For  a  thorough  comprehension  of  it  see  Messrs. 
Mummery  and  Hobson's  "Physiology  of  Industry^ 
(Murray,  1889)  and  Mr.  Hobson's  "Evolution  of 
Capitalism,"  above  mentioned ;  also  Mr.  U.  H.  Crocker's 
pamphlet  "The  Over-production  Fallacy  "  (rep.  from  Quart. 
JnL  of  Ecanomcs^  April,  1892)  and  his  booklet  "The  Cause 
of  Hard  Times  "  (Boston,  1895). 

§  10.  Other  practical  economic  problems  of  obvious  im- 
portance are  those  amceming  the  laws  governing  Rent  and 
Wages.    In  addition  to  the  expositions  of  the  fonner  subject 
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by  the  STStematic  writers,  from  Ricardo  onwards,  may  be 
noted  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson's  ''Tenant's  Gain  not  Land- 
lord's Loss"  (Douglas,  1883)  An<l  Henry  George's  ''Pro- 
gress and  Poverty."  On  Wages,  again,  apart  from  the 
general  treatises,  there  is  a  very  copious  one  by  Professor 
Francis  A.  Walker,  "The  Wages  Question" 
(Macmillan,  1884).    Professor  Nloholson'S  shorter  study, 

"The  Effect  of  Machinery  on  Wages  "  (S.  S.  Series), 

is  specially  worth  attention,  as  is  also  Dr.  Brsntano's 
"Hours,  Wages,  and  Production  "  (same). 

§  1 1.  On  the  question  of  Free  Trade  tfersus  Protection,  so 
much  discussed  of  late,  there  is  an  economic  as  well  as  a 
political  literature.  The  ground  was  well  gone  over  by 
Professor  Fawcett  in  his  "Free  Trade  and  Protection" 
(Macmillan,  1878).  Among  the  more  scientifically  impor- 
tant of  recent  treatises  are  John  A.  Hobson's  "Interna- 
tional Trade"  (Methuen,  1904),  which  criticises  the  ordinary 
assumption  that  such  trade  involves  different  economic  laws 
from  those  of  trade  between  individuals  of  one  nation ;  Mr. 
A.  C.  PiGOu's  small  book  "The  Riddle  of  the  Tariff" 
(Brimley  Johnson,  1903) ;  and  Professor  W.  Smart's  "The 
Return  to  Protection  "  (Macmillan,  1904).  On  the  protec- 
tionist side  the  chief  classic  is  the  German  Friedrich  List, 
whose  work,  Das  nationale  System  der  Politischen  Oekonomie 
(7th  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1883),  is  trans,  into  English — "  National 
System  of  Political  Economy"  (Longmans,  1885).  Professor 
Ashley's  "The  Tariff  Problem"  (King,  2nd  ed.,  1904)  is 
the  most  important  recent  English  work  on  the  same  side. 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig's  "  Tariff  History  of  the  Umted 
States"  (New  York,  4th  ed.,  1898)  is  of  special  importance 
in  this  connection.  Among  American  economists  Professor 
R.  E.  Thompson  notably  represents  the  protectionist  view 
in  his  "  Political  Economy "  (Philadelphia,  1882)  and  his 
"Protection  to  Home  Industry"  (1886);  but  Professor 
S.  N.  Patten's  "  Economic  Basis  of  Protection "  (Lippin- 
cott,  1890)  is  perhaps  the  ablest  work  on  that  side.    See 
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also  his  work,  "The  Theory  of  Prosperity"  (Macmillan, 
1902). 

§  12.  Those  who  desire  to  follow  the  general  movement 
of  economic  science  on  the  Continent  should  examine  the 
following :  Professor  Charles  GioiE^Principes  d^iconomie poli- 
tique (Paris,  4e.  ed.,  1878),  trans,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Jambs 
BoNAR  (Boston,  1 891);  Adolphe  Costz^s  Nouvel  Exposi 
d'iconomie  politique  et  de  physiologic  sociale  (1889);  ^^^ 
Dutch  Professor  N.  Pierson's  **  Principles  of  Economics  " 
(Eng.  tr.,  Macmillan,  1902,  etc.);  and  Professor  Adolf 
Wagner's  great  Lehrlmch  der  Folitischen  Oekonomie  (7 
Bde.,  Leipzig,  1876-89;  3rd  ed.,  of  Bd.  i.,  1892-3).  The 
bibliography  of  the  subject  up  to  1893  is  very  fully  set  forth 
in  Professor  LuiGi  Cossa's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Political  Economy  "  (Eng.  tr.  of  expanded  ed.,  Macmillan, 
1893),  which  might  more  appropriately  be  entitled  a  "Guide 
to  the  Literature  of  Political  Economy." 


Course  XLVI. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Though  Sociology  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  ''  consti- 
tuted **  science,  it  has  been  the  ground  of  so  much  more  or 
less  scientific  investigation  within  the  past  half-century  that 
its  status  seems  secured.  It  may  still,  however,  be  best 
approached  through  the  history  of  its  development 

§  I.  Properly  speaking,  sociology  emerges  as  a  notion  of 
social  and  political  causation,  as  distinguished  from  a 
doctrine  of  ideals  or  political  ethics,  though  the  two  are 
almost  always  connected  in  speculation  and  exposition. 
The  earliest  forms  of  sociology  were  really  religious  con- 
cepts ;  and  the  next  noteworthy  stage  was  the  astrological 
— a  primitive  pseudo-science :  ethical  ideas  were  still  impli- 
cated. Later,  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  the  Hellenic  world, 
Augustine  in  the  decadent  western  empire,  Machiavelli  and 
Bodin  in  the  later  Renaissance,  Hobbes  and  Locke  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  Vico  and  Montesquieu  in  the 
eighteenth,  all  stand  for  sociological  as  well  as  for  political 
tentatives.  Their  significance  and  relationship  may  be 
partly  traced  through  (i)  Professor  W.  A.  Dunning's 
"History  of  Political  Theories:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval" 

(Macmillan,  1902);  (2)  Sir  F.  PoUock's  ''Introduction 
to  the  History  of  the  Science  of  Polities  "  (same) ; 

(3)  Professor  Flint's  "History  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History"  (Blackwood,  vol.  i.,  1893;  an 
expansion  of  the  first  part  of  his  earlier  vol.,  "  The  Philo- 
sophy of  History  in  France  and  Grermany,"  same,  1874) ; 

(4)  De  Grbbf's  Ze  Transformisme  Social  (Paris,  Alcan,  ae 

^d.  rev.  1901) ;  and  (5)  A.  Espinas's  La  Ffdlosophk  Sodale 

au  i8e  S&cle  (1897). 
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§  2.  The  eighteenth  century  abounds  in  new  sociological 
tentatives  of  an  approximately  scientific  kind.  The  Italian 
Vico,  who  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  period,  may  be 
appreciated  with  the  help  of  Professor  Flint's  "Vico"  in 
the  Philos.  Classics  Series  (Blackwood).  There  is  a  com- 
plete French  trans.  (1844),  ascribed  to  the  Princess  Belgio- 
joso,  with  an  introduction,  attributed  to  Mignet,  which,  for 
students'  purposes,  is  preferable  to  Michelet's  abridgment 
(1827),  though  that  in  parts  simplifies  the  complexities  of 
the  original.  In  France  are  specially  to  be  noted  the  con- 
tributions of  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Turgot,  Voltaire,  and 
Condorcet.  As  to  Rousseau  see  Course  XLIV.,  §  5.  On 
Montesquieu,  Turgot,  and  Condorcet  see  Professor  Flint's 
"History."  Of  Voltaire  there  is  a  good  appreciation  in 
Buckle's  "Introduction  to  the  History  of  Civilisation  in 
England." 

Among  less  famous  writers  may  be  noted  the  Hungarian 
Chladni,  the  Swiss  Iselin,  and  the  German  Wegelin,  as  to 
whom  see  Professor  Flint's  "Philosophy  of  History  in 
France  and  Germany  ";  where  also  are  discussed  the  better 
known  productions  of  Lessing,  Herder,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  the  rest,  down  to  Hermann.  Since 
Herder  the  German  service  to  sociology  has  not  been  great; 
but  a  new  school  is  now  taking  rise. 

In  his  later  "  History  "  Professor  Flint  notices  the  able 
but  little-read  French  sociologist  Waickenaer,  who  belongs 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  Volney ;  but 
while  fully  discussing  the  works  of  the  reactionary  French 
writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  has 
overlooked  EusiBS  Salvsrte,  whose  De  la  CmUsation 
(181 3)  is  of  much  more  importance. 

§  3.  A  history  or  survey  of  British  sociology  in  the 
eighteenth  century  has  still  to  be  written.  Most  of  the 
work  was  done  in  Scotland,  where  the  stimulus  of  Voltaire 
and  Montesquieu  was  particularly  fruitful.  Apart  from  the 
well-known  works  of  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  may  be  noted 
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Professor  Adam  Ferguson's  *' Essay  on  the  History  of 
Civil  Society"  (1767);  Professor  John  Mill/ir's  "Origin 
of  the  Distinction  of  Ranks"  (1771 ;  3rd  ed.  rev.  1781); 
and  Professor  J.  Dunbar's  "Essays  on  the  History  of 
Mankind"  (1780).  In  England  the  most  significant  socio- 
logical work  was  that  done  by  Gibbon  in  certain  portions  of 
his  "  DecUne  and  Fall" 

§  4.  Of  the  nature  of  sociology,  but  aiming  at  socio- 
political reform,  are  the  works  of  the  English  socialistic 
writers  from  Godwin  and  Charles  Hall  onwards,  referred  to 
in  Course  XLIV.,  §  6.  A  critical  sketch  of  the  general  drift 
of  sociological  literature  in  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
attempted  in  a  chapter  (xii.)  on  "The  Development  of 
Sociology"  in  the  editor's  "Buckle  and  his  Critics" 
(Sonnenschein,  1895).  ^^  ^^^  recent  annotated  edition  of 
Buckle's  work  he  has  further  criticised  its  sociological 
positions.  Next  to  Buckle,  the  writer  of  his  day  most  note- 
worthy as  a  pioneer  in  sociology  is  Walter  Bagehot, 
whose  "Physics  and  Politics"  (Int.  Sc.  Series)  will  well 
repay  reading,  but  will  be  found  abundantly  open  to 
criticism.  For  fuller  critical  discussions  of  recent  sociology 
see  still  the  two  volumes  of  Professor  Flint,  the  Trans- 
formisme  of  De  Greef,  and  the  very  able  German  work 
of  Dr.  Paul  Barth,  Die  PhihsopkU  der  Gtschkhte  als 
Sodologie  (Th.  I.,  Leipzig,  1897). 

§  5.  A  reader  who,  lacking  time  to  go  through  the  works 
of  Spencer,  Comte,  and  Schaffle  (indicated  in  "  Buckle  and 
his  Critics "),  desires  to  gain  some  definite  conceptions  of 
sociology  as  regards  method  and  results,  will  do  well  to 
turn  to  one  of  the  following  works :  A.  Fairbanks,  "  An 
Introduction  to  Sociology'*  (Kegan  Paul,  1896);  J.  H.  W. 
Stuckenburg,  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology  " 
(Hodder,  1898);  A.  W.  Small  and  G.  E.  Vincent, 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  "  (New  York,  Amer. 
Book  Co.,  1894).     All  three  works,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
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from  America,  where  the  study  is  much  more  widely 
cultivated  than  in  England.  Mr.  Fairbanks'  work  is  mainly 
one  of  analysis  of  ideas,  and  as  such  has  merit,  though  it 
sets  up  an  improfitable  distinction  between  the  "  science " 
and  the  "  philosophy  "  of  society.  Dr.  Stuckenburg's  work 
is  more  practical  and  more  readable,  but  more  common- 
place. Remarking  that  "sociology  needs  thinkers,  not 
echoes,"  the  author  echoes,  at  second-hand.  Dr.  Bastian's 
bad  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine  of  Buckle — a  misre- 
presentation which  is  itself  an  echo.  The  work  of  Messrs. 
Small  and  Vincent,  as  its  title  suggests,  deals  rather  with 
the  problems  of  present  society  than  with  the  explanation 
of  the  past  in  terms  of  social  causation. 

§  6.  The  more  leisured  student  may  turn  to  the  following 

American  works :  ''Outlines  of  Sociology,"  by  Lester 
F.  Ward   (Macmillan,    1898);   ''The    Elements    of 

Sociology,"  by  Professor  F.  H.  GiddingS  (same, 
1898) ;  the  latter  writer's  larger  work  "The  Principles 
of  Sociology"  (same,  1896),  or  his  "Inductive 
Sociology"  (same,  1901);  Professor  £.  A.  Ross's  "Social 
Control "  (Macmillan,  1901) ;  or  to  the  following  in  French: 
Zes  JR^gies  de  la  Mithode  Socioiogique^  by  Professor  1^. 
DuRKHEiM  (1895);  and  Lts  Lois  Sociologiques^  by  Pro- 
fessor De  Greef  of  Brussels  (1893).  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  some  recent  American  works  entitled  as  dealing  with 
"  sociology  "  are  merely  discussions  of  some  phases  of  social 
life  and  possible  reforms.  Even  the  systematic  German 
primer  of  Professor  Achsus,  SodologU  (Sammlung 
Gdschen,  1901),  is  open  to  objection  as  identifying  the 
conception  and  history  of  sociology  with  the  conception  and 
history  of  political  ideals  or  plans. 

§  7.  Fuller  study  may  proceed  by  way  of  mastering 
Augusts  Comts's  Cours  de  PhilosopMi  Positive  (6  tom., 
1 830-42)  and  "  System  of  Positive  Polity ''  (Eng.  tr.,  4  vols., 
Kegan  Paul,  1875-79),  <^<i  ^^^  "Principles  of  Sociology" 
of  Spencer  (3  vols.,  WiUiams) — ^the  two  first  comprehensive 
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schemes  of  social  science.  Comte's  views  may  be 
more  shortly  gathered  from  his  Disamrs  PriUminain  to 
the  Politique  Positive^  trans,  in  English  by  Dr.  Bridges 
as  the  "General  View  of  Positivism"  (Reeves  &  Turner, 
and  ed.,  1880),  and  his  "Discourse  on  the  Positive 
Spirit "  (Eng.  tr.  by  Professor  Beesley,  Reeves,  1903).  The 
Politique  Positive  is  less  a  work  of  sociology  than  an 
arbitrary  code  of  social  regulation;  and  the  PhilosophU 
Positive  will  be  found  by  many  readers  more  instructive. 
Its  general  doctrine  is  summarised  by  Harriet  BfARTi- 
NEAU  in  "The  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte"  (rep.  in 
Bohn  Lib.  with  pref.  by  Frederic  Harrison,  3  vols., 
1896).  Spencer's  sociological  positions,  again,  are  to  be 
gathered  partly  from  the  later  chapters  of  his  "First 
Principles"  (Williams)  and  from  his  "Social  Statics" 
(same,  modified  rep.),  and  his  "  Man  versus  the  State " 
(same),  as  well  as  from  his  "  Principles  " ;  but  the  second 
and  third  are  in  the  main  works  of  political  criticism ;  and 
his  stimulating  and  valuable  "Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Sociology "  (Inter.  Sc.  Series)  is  rather  a  discussion  of 
the  mental  discipline  required  alike  for  politics  and 
sociology,  with  general  socio-political  doctrine  added,  than 
a  survey  of  the  subject-matter  or  method  of  sociology. 
The  series  of  folios  entitled  "Descriptive  Sociology" 
compiled  under  his  direction,  on  the  other  hand,  consti- 
tutes a  valuable  treasury  of  historical  and  social  data,  on 
which  a  complete  sociology  should  found. 

§  8.  Whereas  Comte  represents  the  regulative  spirit 
generated  in  the  reaction  against  the  French  Revolution, 
and  Spencer  on  the  contrary  the  British  spirit  of  laissez- 
faire  which  dates  from  Adam  Smith,  later  sociology  tends 
to  a  more  impartial  induction  from  new  analjrses.  As 
against  the  "  Administrative  Nihilism  "  of  Spencer  should 
be  read  the  essay  of  Huxley  with  that  title,  and  the  three 
important  treatises  of  Lester  Ward,"  Dynamic  Socio- 
logy" (2  vols..  New  York,  Appleton,  1883  and  later),  "The 
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Psychic  Factors  of  Civilisation  "  (Ginn,  1893),  ^^^  "Pure 
Sociology"  (Macmillan,  1 903) — the  last  perhaps  the  most 
searchingly  philosophic  of  all.  Prof.  J.  S.  Mackenzie's 
''Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy"  (Maclehose,  1890)  is 
a  discursive  treatise  of  great  ability,  proceeding  on  wide 
literary  knowledge,  discussing  social  problems  and  ideals 
with  original  insight ;  and  Dr.  A.  Pulszky's  ''  Theory  of 
Law  and  Civil  Society"  (Unwin,  1888)  is  a  scientific  study 
of  exceptional  merit  Lastly  may  be  noted  Prof.  Thorstein 
Veblen's  work  on  "The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class" 
(Macmillan,  1899) — a  notably  original  performance. 

The  works  above  named  constitute  the  chief  contribu- 
tions to  sociology  in  English ;  but  to  the  "  Principles "  of 
Professor  Giddings  there  is  appended  a  Bibliography  which 
refers  to  many  interesting  review  articles. 

§  9.  Further  study  will  involve  an  examination  of  the 
abundant  sociological  literature  of  France  (including  works 
in  French  by  Russians),  Germany,  and  Italy.  Only 
specialists,  or  the  exceptionally  leisured,  are  likely  to 
peruse  the  vast  German  treatises  of  Schafflb,  Bau  und 
Leben  des  socialen  Korpers  (4  vols.),  and  Von  Lilienfbld, 
Gedanken  iibtr  die  Sociaiwissenschaft  der  Zukunft  (5  vols.). 
More  manageable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  luminous, 
are  the  work  of  Dr.  Barth,  above  mentioned,  which  out- 
lines an  independent  scheme  of  sociology;  the  Grundriss 
der  SociologU  of  Professor  Louis  Gumplowicz  (Wien, 
1885),  and  the  latter  writer's  Die  Sociologische  Staatsidee 
(1892,  tr.  in  French  as  Sodologie  et  Politique^  1881,  in  the 
Bibliothtque  Sociologique  Internationale^  Paris,  Giard  et 
Briire) ;  and  Der  Rassenkampf  (i%%i).  One  of  the  ablest 
of  living  sociologists  is  Durkheim,  above  mentioned,  whose 
most  considerable  work  thus  far  is  his  Division  du  Travail 
Social  (1893).  G.  Tardb,  in  his  Les  Lais  de  r imitation  : 
itude  sociologique  (1890X  handles  an  interesting  sociological 
problem,  first  broached  by  Bagehot,  and  has  further  deve- 
loped his  ideas  in  La  logique  sociale  (1895),  ^^^  V opposition 
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universeUe  (1897);  and  in  his  J&iudes  de  JPsycholegie 
Sodaie  (1898).  His  Logique  sodale  is  tians.  in  English  as 
"  Social  Laws :  an  Outline  of  Sociology^''  with  prefieure  by 
Prof.  J.  M.  Baldwin  (Macmillan,  1899).  Another  sociolo- 
gist of  note  is  E.  db  Roberty,  whose  La  SodolagU  (1881) 
is  lucid  if  unoriginal. 

From  Belgium  come  the  works  of  De  Greef,  above 
mentioned,  and  an  Introduction  d  la  SociologU  of  the  same 
writer  (Brussels,  2  tom.,  1886) ;  and  from  Russia  the  impor- 
tant studies  of  Jacques  Novicow,  Ias  Luttes  entre  socUtis 
humaines  et  ieurs  phases  successives  (1893);  Conscience  et 
volenti  sociales  (1897) ;  La  guerre  et  ses  pretendus  bienfmts 
(1894) ;  and  LAvenir  de  la  race  blanche  (1S97).  A  shorter 
work  of  Von  Lilienfeld  is  trans,  in  French  under  the  title  La 
Pathologie  Sodale  (Bib.  Soc.  Int.  Series).  Other  works  of 
importance  are  Die  Gesetze  der  socialen  Entwickelung  of  Th. 
Hertzka  (Leipzig,  1886);  Von  Barenbach's  Die  Social- 
wissenschaften  (Leipzig,  1882);  Y.  Ton^i^s^  Gemeinschaft 
und  Gesellschaft  {Lti'pzig,  1887);  G.  Siuum^'s  Die  Prodleme 
der  Geschichtsphilosophie  (Leipzig,  1892) ;  and  L.  Stein's 
Die  Sodale  Frage  in  Lichte  der  Philosophie  (Stuttgart,  1897  : 
trans,  in  French,  1900). 

An  energetic  movement  was  set  up  in  France  about  1870 
by  Fr^d^ric  le  Play  (discussed  in  the  editor's  "  Buckle 
and  his  Critics  "),  whose  doctrines  have  since  been  put  by 
disciples  more  persuasively  than  by  the  master.  They  are 
systematically  put  by  J.  B.  M.  Vignes  in  La  sdence  sodale 
d*aprh  les  prindpes  de  LeFlay  (2  tom.,  1897).  Le  Play 
was  personally  a  somewhat  reactionary  Catholic ;  but  his 
followers  lean  to  more  scientific  views.  Other  tendencies 
in  French  sociology  may  be  followed  in  the  survey  of 
Alfred  Fouillj^e,  La  Sdence  Sodale  contemporaine^ 
1885.  M.  Fouill^e  is  himself  the  author  of  a  series  of 
partially  sociological  works,  notably  La  Psychologie  des  Idies 
Forces  (2  tom.  1893)  and  Le  mouvement  positiviste  et  la 
conception  sodologique  du  tnonde  (1896). 
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§  lo.  In  no  country  has  there  been  more  of  sociological 
activity  than  in  Italy,  where  the  impulsion  given  two  cen- 
turies ago  has  latterly  counted  for  much.  (See  the  biblio- 
graphical appendix  to  Siciliani's  Sul  Rinnavamento  della 
Ftlosofia  Positivain  Italia:  Firenze,  1871.)  Among  recent 
works  are :  £.  Morselli,  Elenunti  di  Sociologia  generaie 
(Milano,  1898);  J.  Luzzato,  Elementi  di  Scienza  sociaU 
(Livomo,  1884) ;  G.  Rbverdito,  Sociologia  (Acqui,  1888) ; 
S.  Fragapanb,  Contrattualismo  e  Sociologia  contemporanea 
(Bologna,  1892) ;  G.  Boccardo,  La  Sociologia  nella  Storia 
(188 1) ;  D.  Anzilotti,  La  Ftlosofia  del  diritto  e  la  Sociologia 
(Firenze,  1892). 

Even  in  Spain  and  Portugal  the  study  flourishes.  In 
Portuguese  there  is  a  Sy sterna  de  Sociologia  (Lisbon,  1884); 
and  the  Spanish  Etudios  de  Sociologia  of  Seiior  M.  Sales  y 
Ferr^  nm  to  4  vols.  (Madrid,  1889-97). 
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Course  XLVII. 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION 
I.---GENERAL  HISTORIES  OF  CIVILISATION 

§  I.  The  only  general  history  of  civilisation  in  EngBih  is 
the  Rev.  John  Verschoyle's  revision  of  the  Histoin  Sam- 
moire  de  la  civiUsaHon^  by  Gustave  Ducoudray  (1886 ; 
Eng.  version,  improved,  3  vols.,  Chapman,  18S9  and 
189 1 ).  The  original  work  is  in  plan  inadequate,  giving  too 
little  space  to  the  vast  "  primitive  "  period,  and  taking  a  con- 
ventional view  of  the  importance  of  the  Jews ;  and  Mr. 
Verschoyle*s  version  is  at  many  points  more  correct.  In 
French  it  is  superseded,  as  regards  the  historic  period,  by 
the  more  scientific  performance  of  Charles  Seignobos,  in 
3  vols. :  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  dans  Vantiquiti  ju5q%iau 
temps  de  Charlemagne  (46  ed.,  rev.  1893);  Histoire  de  la 
civilisation  au  moyen  dge  et  dans  les  temps  modemes  (3e  6d. 
rev.  1892);  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  contemporaine  (1890). 
The  "  Outlines  of  the  World's  History,"  compiled  by  Edgar 
Sanderson  (BLackie,  1885),  may  be  noted  as  having 
"  special  relation  to  the  history  of  civilisation  and  the 
progress  of  mankind,"  but  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of 
a  school  book. 

Something  like  a  complete  history  of  civilisation, 
abstracted  from  national  and  racial  limitation,  is  supplied  in 
the  series  of  lucid  surveys  compiled  by  Professor  Ch. 
Letourneau,  V Evolution  de  la  morale  (1887 ;  2e  6d., 
1894);  UAvolution  du  mariage  et  de  la  familU  (1888); 
C Evolution  de  la  propriM  (1889);  Vivolutum  politique 
dans  les  diverses  races  kumaines  (i%()o) '^  L Evolution  juri- 
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dique  dans  Us  diverses  races  humaines  (1890)  ;  CAvoluHon 
religieuse  dam  ks  diverses  races  kumcunes  (1893) ;  LAvdu- 
tion  Littiraire  (1894);  La  fft^/TK  (1895) ;  J^ Evolution  de 
PEsciavage  (1897) ;  L^J&vohition  du  Commerce  dans  ks 
diverses  races  humaines  (1897) ;  JOAvolutian  de  VAducatian 
dans  les  diverses  races  humaines  (1898). 

A  good  view  of  the  present  state  of  sociological  study  is 
afforded  by  the  recent  work  of  Henri  Hausbr,  LEnseigne- 
ment  des  Sciences  Sociales  (1903). 

Those  who,  following  the  general  historic  track,  would  fill 
up  in  some  detail  the  outline  supplied  by  Ducoudray  or  by 
Seignobos  may  do  so  by  taking  seriatim  the  following  works, 
specified  above  in  Courses  I.  and  XI. : — 

Course  I. :  Tylor,  Clodd  (§  i) ;  Haeckel  (§  2) ;  Deniker, 
Letoumeau,  Taylor  (§  3) ;  Joly,  Lubbock,  Wilson,  Munro 
(§  4) ;  Starck,  Westermarck,  L.  H.  Morgan  (§  5) ;  Gomme 
(§  6) ;  Buckle,  Bagehot  (§  7)  ;  Geiger  (§  8). 

Course  XL  :  Winwood  Reade  (§  3) ;  G.  B.  Adams  (§  4) ; 
Ranke,  Sayce  (§  5) ;  Bryce,  Spalding  (§  9) ;  Thatcher  and 
Schwill  (§  10);  Cambridge  History,  vol.  i.  (§  13);  and 
Patton  (§  14). 

Further  study  will  involve  the  resort  to  the  special 
histories — dealing  with  nations  as  such,  or  with  aspects  or 
factors  of  civilisation  as  such — mentioned  hereinafter. 

§  2.  Of  the  foregoing  (apart  from  Buckle)  the  works  of 
Winwood  Reade  and  Professor  G.  B.  Adams  approach  most 
nearly  to  general  or  regional  histories  of  civilisation  for  the 
historic  period ;  but  the  former  is  rather  a  sociological  inter- 
pretation than  a  history ;  and  the  latter  also  runs  more  to 
judgment  than  to  exposition.  The  two  works  of  Charlis 
Morris,  "The  Aryan  Race :  Its  Origin  and  its  Achieve- 
ments" (Chicago,  1888)  and  "Civilisation:  A  Historical 
Review  of  its  Elements  "  (same,  2  vols.,  1890),  are  hardly 
scientific  performances,  the  former  being  vitiated  by  racial 
sentiment,  and  both  by  religious  prepossessions.  Both, 
however,  are  suggestive,  and,  in  the  dearth  of  comprehensive 
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English  studies  on  this  topic,  are  worth  attention.     See 
also  the  work  of  Pr^vost-Paradol  (Course  XL,  §  3). 

§  3.  German  literature  is  as  rich  in  this  department  as 
English  is  poor.  R.  Gunther's  AUgemeine  KuUurgeuhickie 
(Zurich  and  Leipzig,  1897)  is  a  good  compendium,  proceed- 
ing on  a  number  of  previous  German  works,  including  J.  J. 
Honegger's  AUgemeine  Kulturgeschkhte  (3  Bde.,  Leipzig, 
1 882- 1 886) ;  Fr.  von  l^^iA^iKLD^^  Kulturgeschkhte  in  ihrtr 
natiir lichen  Entwickelung  bis  zur  Gegenwar/ (heipiig^  1885); 
and  O.  Henne  am  Rhyn's  AUgemeine  Kulturgeschkhte  van 
der  Urzeit  bis  zur  Gegenwart  (Leipzig,  1875)— all  solid  and 
instructive  treatises.  The  last-named  writer  has  more 
recently  produced  a  shorter  Handbuch  der  Kulturgeschkhte 
(Leipzig,  1900),  which  deserves  special  recommendation; 
and  a  treatise  on  Die  Kultur  der  Vergangenheit^  Gegenwart^ 
und  Zukunft  in  vergleichender  Darstellung  (Danzig,  etc., 
1900),  which  sets  a  notable  example  in  the  legitimate 
method  of  sociology.  But  the  AUgemeine  Kulturgeschkhte 
in  Grundriss  dargestellt  of  J.  Nikel  (in  the  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Handbibliothek :  Paderbom,  1895)  ^^  ^^^  ^  work  of 
ability  and  good  method,  though  affected  by  religious  senti- 
ment. More  popular,  and  exceptionally  interesting,  is  the 
Illustrirte  Cultur-Geschichte  of  C.  Faulmann  (Pest,  etc.> 
1 881),  in  which  the  illustrations  are  reproductions  of 
tasteful  drawings — a  great  improvement  on  the  inartistic 
prints  too  often  found  in  German  works  illustrating  phases 
of  civilisation. 

The  work  of  G.  Kurth  in  French,  Les  Origines  de  la 
civilisation  modeme  (Louvain,  2  tom.,  1886),  is  wholly 
clericalist. 

§  4.  As  regards  the  origins  of  civilisation,  the  English 
reader  is  fairly  well  supplied,  as  the  above  references  to 
Course  L  show.  Here  also,  however,  much  help  to  a  clear 
general  view  may  be  had  from  one  or  two  untrans.  German 
treatises,  in  particular  H.  Schurtz's  Urgeschkhte  der  Kultur 
(Leipzig,   1900),  the    Urgeschichte  der   Menschheit  of   O. 
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Caspari  (Leipzig,  2te  Aufl.,  1877),  and  Fr.  Ratzel's 
VorgeschichU  des  europdischtn  Mtnschen  (1875).  See  also 
G.  DE  Mortillbt's  Origines  de  la  chasse^  de  lap^che  et  de 
r agriculture  (1890). 

§  5.  In  addition  to  the  works  above  cited  from  Courses  I. 
and  XL,  the  following  are  of  suggestive  value  in  the  present 
connection  as  dealing  with  phases  and  periods  of  civilisa- 
tion :  Metchnikoff,  La  Civilisation  et  les  grands  fleuves 
historiques  (Paris,  1889);  W.  E.  Hearn,  "The  Ayran 
Household"  (Longmans,  1879);  Dr.  W.  Cunningham, 

''An  Essay  on  Western  Givilisation  in  its  Economic 

Aspects  "  (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1898) ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper's 
"History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe" 
(Bohn  Lib.,  2  vols.) — a  work  which  must  be  carefully 
checked  as  r^ards  details ;  Herder's  Ideen  zur  Geschkhte 
der  Menschheit  (current  cheap  ed.  in  3  Bde.),  which  is  trans, 
in  French  but  not  in  English;  Miss  Edith  Simcox's 
''  Primitive  Civilisations,"  specified  in  Course  XXXI.,  §  2 ; 

R.  E.  Anderson's  ''Story  of  the  Extinct  Civilisa- 
tions of  the  West"  (Newnes,  1903);  and  "The 
Beginnings  of  Writing,"  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffmann,  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  with  introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  Starr  (Macmillan).  Separate  studies  of  civilisa- 
tions are  specified  in  the  Course  which  follows. 


Course  XLVIII. 
HISTORY   OF   CIVILISATION 

II. -HISTORIES  OF  NATIONAL  OR  RACIAL  CIVILISATION 

§  I.  A  number  of  such  histories,  or  treatises  having  some 
such  value,  have  been  specified  in  the  previous  Courses  on 
National  and  Racial  History.  For  convenience  a  series  of 
these  is  here  recapitulated : — 

Course  XII. :  Babyloma  and  Assyria. — Hommel  (§  i) ; 
Rogers,  Ragozin  (§  2) ;  Edvraurds  (§  3). 

Course  XIIL:  Egypt — Mariette  Bey  (§  2);  Duemi- 
chen  (§  4) ;  Wilkinson,  Maspero,  Mahafiy  (§  7) ;  Lane, 
Zincke  (§  8). 

Course  XIV. :  Phankia  and  Minor  SetmUs. — Bosworth 
Smith  (§  i) ;  Grote  (  §  3) ;  Perrot  and  Chipiez  (§  4). 

Course  XV. :  (rfv^^.— Sections  of  Thirlwall  and  Grote 
(S  2) ;  Mahafiy,  Burckhardt,  Fowler,  Fustel  de  Coulanges, 
Guhl  and  Koner  (§  10). 

Course  XVI.:  Rome, — Encyc.  Brit,  article,  Eraser, 
Burton  (§5);  Ihne,  Merivale  (§  6);  W.  T.  Arnold,  Jullian, 
Bloch,  Willems,  Guiraud  (§  10);  Ramsay,  Robiou  and 
Delaimay,  Fustel  de  Coulanges  (§  11);  Church,  Pelisson, 
Jung,  Berthelot,  and  Didier  (§  12). 

Course  XVIL:  Italy. — Spalding  (§1);  Dufiy,  Perrens, 
Villari  (§2);  Gregorovius,  Hallam,  Pignotti  (§  3);  Burck- 
hardt, Symonds,  Gebhart  (§  4) ;  Ranke  (§  5) ;  Butler, 
Toynbee,  Villari  (§  6) ;  Caruselli,  Lanarre,  Sergi,  Montelius 
(§  8) ;  Pohlmann  (§  9). 

Q>urse  XVIIL:  Spain  and  Portugal. — Buckle,  Hume 
(§1);  Lane  Poole  (§  3);  McCrie,  Zimmerman,  Crawford  (§  5). 

Co\irse  XIX.:  Prance. — Hassall  (§1);  Guizot,  Adams, 
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Monteil  (§  3) ;  Masson,  Armstrong,  Voltaire,  Thiers,  Young 
(§  4);  Pizard,  Morthillet,  Carette,  Fustel  de  Coulanges, 
Luchaire,  Picot,  Valvis,  Michel  (§  5) ;  Challamel,  Du  Bled, 
Bonnem^re,  De  la  Piquerie,  Franklin,  Garreau,  Luce, 
Louandre,  Doniol,  Dareste  de  la  Chavanne,  de  Maulde  la 
Clavi^re,  Morin,  Gidel,  Aubertin  (§  6);  Taine,  Aulard, 
Sorel,  Rocquain  (§  7) ;  Bami  (§  8) ;  Coubertin,  Seignobos 
(§  13);  Bodley,   Betham-Edwards,  Gubematis,  Hamerton 

(§  14). 
Course  XX. :  Ifo/iand.— Ashley  (§  3) ;  Wauters,  McCul- 

loch,    McCullagh,     Delacourt,    Robertson    (§    4) ;    De 

Amicis  (§  5). 

Course  XXL :  Belgium, — ^Vanderkindere  (§  i) ;  Del- 
place  (§  2). 

Course  XXIL:  Germany. — Brewer  (§  i);  Bryce,  Hender- 
son (§  2) ;  Ward,  Gardiner,  Freytag  (§  3) ;  Carlyle,  Long- 
man, Stein  (§  4);  Baring  Gould,  Dawson,  Mrs.  Austen, 
Parry  (§  5) ;  Krause  (§  6) ;  Dahn,  W.  2Ummermann,  Keller, 
Droysen  (§  7);  Von  Maurer,  Von  Ldber,  Sach,  Pnitz, 
Lindner,  A.  Zimmermann,  Ch^lard,  Mignet  (§  8). 

Course  XXIIL:  Austria-Hungary. — Lpger,  Vamb^ 
(§  i) ;  Mayer  (§  3) ;  Czermy,  Fries,  Streve,  Losem  (§  4) ; 
Hunfalvy,  Vilevoky,  Star^  Slavici,  SchafiEurik  (§  5) ;  Maurice, 
Luetzow,  Krasinski  (§  6). 

Course  XXIV.:  5nvV^r/a^.— Dandliker,  Rilliet  (§  i); 
Rott,  Gobat  (§  3) ;  Adams  and  Cunningham,  Dawson, 
Robertson  (§  4). 

Course  XXV.:  Scandinavia, — Crichton  and  Wheaton 
(§  i) ;  Du  Chaillu,  Keary,  Thomson,  Geffroy  (§  3) ;  Weite- 
meyer  (§  3) ;  Laing,  Brace  (§  4) ;  Geijer  (§  5) ;  Montelius, 
Conybeare  (§  6) ;  Lund,  Robertson  (§  7). 

Course  XXVL:  Russia.—].  F.  Kelly  (§  i);  Schuyler 
(§  3);  Kovalersky,  Brown,  Wallace,  Tikhomiroy  (§  4); 
Lavigne,  Amando,  Stepniak,  Stannik,  Deutsch  (§  5). 

Course  XXVIL:  Poland.— yfolski,  Krasinski  (§  i); 
Knoor,  Von  Bru^gen  (§  3). 
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Course  XXVIII. :  Minor  SUxoank  P^ks. — ^Denton, 
Krasinski,  Minchin  (§  i);  Damouche  (§  3). 

Course  XXIX.:  Turkey, — Freeman  (§  i);  Lane  Poole, 
Ubicini,  Menzies,  VamWry  (§  3). 

Course  XXX.:  The  Saracens,— ^eiSS\tA^  Jacob,  Well- 
hausen  (§1);  Palmer,  Osbom,  Ndldeke,  Miiller  (§  3); 
Oelsner,  Heeren,  Guyard,  Dugat,  Bebel,  Jacob,  Dieterici, 
Steiner,  Leclerc,  Lane  Poole,  Robertson  (§  4). 

Course  XXXI.:  China, — Douglas,  Giles,  Parker,  Davis 
(§  i) ;  Simcox,  Fergusson,  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  Delitzsch, 
Dennys,  Howorth  (§  2) ;  Robertson-Scott,  Johnston,  Colqu- 
houn,  Krausse,  Douglas,  Gundry,  Simon  (§  3) ;  Giles  (§  4). 

Course  XXXII. :  /a/a«.— Reed  (§1);  Apport,  Charle- 
voix (§  2) ;  Mossman,  Dickson,  Chamberlain,  Dixon, 
Dresser,  Rein  (§  3). 

Course  XXXIII.:  Persia, — Ndldeke  and  Goldschmid 
(§1);  Wills,  Benjamin,  Gobineau  (§  3). 

Course  XXXIV.:  /«iirVi.— Hunter  (§1);  Dutt,  Davids, 
Oldenberg,  Smith,  Weber,  Macdonnell  (§  2) ;  Lane  Poole 
(§  3) ;  Ludlow,  Owen  (§  4) ;  Whiteway,  D'Orsey,  Danvers, 
Macpherson  (§  5);  WUks,  Malcolm,  Dutt  (§  6);  Kaye, 
Holmes  (§  7) ;  Hunter,  Bose,  Dutt,  Framji,  Warner  (§  8)  ; 
Williams,  Hunter,  Dutt,  Chesney,  Hanna,  Robertson  (§  9). 

Course  XXXV.:  Minor  Asiatic  States  and  Peoples, — 
Fytche,  Bowring,  Young  (§1);  Bellew,  Hanna  (§  2);  Hue, 
Hodgson,  Oldfield,  Sandberg,  Howorth,  Vamb^ry,  Stumm 
(§  3) ;  Griffis,  Dallet  (§  4) ;  Crawfurd,  St.  John,  Wallace, 
Skeat  (§  s). 

Course  XXXVI. :  England,— ^iQZx\!ci,  Rhys,  Elton,  Pike, 
Wright  (§1);  Green,  Haigh,  Allen,  Kemble  (§  2);  Traill, 
Seebohm,  Maurice,  Smith,  Montague,  Medley,  Maitland, 
Stubbs,  Hallam,  May,  Round  (§  3);  Pearson,  Morgan, 
Norgate,  Pearson,  Trevelyan,  Gasquet,  Dunton,  Mrs. 
Green  (§  4) ;  Lecky  (§  8) ;  Martineau,  Molesworth,  Ward, 
Dickinson,  Jenks  (§  9) ;  Cheyney,  Coman  and  Kendall, 
Vinogradoff,    Nasse,    Schanz,    Schulze-Gavemitz    (§    10) ; 
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Ashley,  Cunningham,  Rogers,  Craik,  Macpherson,  Levi, 
Warner,  De  Gibbins,  Robertson,  Gamier,  Reeves,  Pike, 
Hall,  Creighton,  Shaw  (§11). 

Course  XXXVII. :  6^^//a«^.— Burton  (§  i) ;  Buckle, 
Cochran-Patrick,  Robertson,  Mathieson,  Ramsay,  Mackin- 
tosh, Chambers,  Brown  (§  2) ;  Wilson,  Munro,  Murray  (§  3) ; 
Skene,  Mackinnon,  Browne  (§  4);  E.  W.  Robertson, 
Innes  (§  5). 

Course  XXXVIII. :  fVales.'-Owm  (§1);  Rhys  and 
Jones,  Newell,  Lewis  (§  2). 

Course  XXXIX.  :  Ireland.  —  Partridge,  Ganneron, 
Bouverie-Pusey,  Richey  (§1);  De  Beaumont  (§  2); 
O'Curry,  Rhys,  Bryant,  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Joyce, 
Robertson  (§  3) ;  Ferguson,  O'Grady,  Stokes  (§  4) ;  Bag- 
well, Spenser,  Davies,  Prendergast  (§  6);  Lecky,  Pamell, 
Bryce,  Young  (§  7) ;  Denvir  (§  8) ;  Ball,  Hutchinson,  Murray, 
McLennan,  Daryl,  Moore,  Foumier  (§  10). 

Course  XL.:  British  Colonies,— ^^tdiom  here  can 
hardly  be  made.  But  see  Michael  Davitt's  "  Life  and 
Progress  in  Australia"  (Methuen,  1898). 

Course  XLI.:  United  States, — Bruce  (§  i) ;  the  separate 
State  histories  (§  3) ;  Hittel,  Wootcn  (§  6) ;  the  accounts  of 
slavery  (§  7) ;  Andrews,  Greg,  Wilson  (§  9) ;  and  most  of 
the  works  in  §  10. 

Course  XLII. :  Central  and  South  American  Republics. — 
Here,  as  is  the  case  of  the  colonies,  there  is  little  differen- 
tiation in  the  literature ;  but  most  of  it  is  partly  sociological. 

Course  XLIII. :  The  African  Races. — Most  of  the  works 
named  in  Sections  1-5,  7. 

To  these  may  be  added  : — 

For  Egypt :  E.  Am^lineau,  Essai  sur  Pivolution  his- 
torique  et  philosophique  des  idies  morales  dans  VAgypte 
ancienne  (1895)  ^tid  Histoire  de  la  Sipulture  et  de  funirailles 
dans  r ancienne  Agypte  (1896,  etc.).  See  also  Course 
XLIX.,  §  2. 
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For  Greece  and  Rome :  W.  W.  Capbs,  ''  University  Life 
in  Ancient  Athens"  (Longmans,  1877);  Dumonb,  JEssai 
sur  rAphibie  Attique  (2  torn.,  1876);  W.  Drumann,  DU 
Arbtittr  und  Camniunisien  in  Griechenland  und  Ram  (i860); 
R.  P6HLMANN,  GeschUtUe  des  antiken  Kammunismus  uftd 
SodaUsmus  (Miinchen,  2  Bde.»  1893);  W.  A«  Schmidt, 
Geschichte  der  Denk-  und  Glaubensfniheit  im  ersUn  Jahr- 
kundert  (1847);  Typaldo-Bassia,  Dts  classes  auvrihts  i 
Rome  (1892) ;  Otto  Seek,  GescMchie  des  Untergangs  der 
antiken  Welt  (Berlin,  Bd.  L,  1895). 

For  Italy:  £.  Gebhart,  Vltalie  Mystique:  HisUdre  de  la 
renaissance  religieuse  au  mcyen  dge  (1890) ;  Moines  et  Popes 
(1890),  DeVItcUie:  Essais  de  critique  et  d^kistoire  (1876); 
Etudes  miridUmaUs  (1887);  FRAN901S  Lenormant,  JLa 
Grande  Grhe  (1881-84,  3  torn.);  M.  Amari,  Storia  dei 
Musulmani  di  Sicilia  (Firenze,  3  torn.,  1854-72),  and 
"History  of  the  War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers"  (Eng.  tr., 

3  vols.,  1850). 

For  France:  C.  de  Ribbe,  La  sociiti  provenfale  h  la  fin 
du  moyen  &ge^  d*aprh  des  documents  inidits  (1898)  and  Les 
families  et  la  sociiti  en  France  avant  la  Revolution  (1873)  ; 
PiGEONNEAU,  Histoire  du  commerce  de  la  ^affr<f(  1885, etc.); 
J.  B.  Mary-Lafon,  Histoire  littdraire  du  midi  de  la  France 
(1882),  and  Histoire  ginirale  du  Midi  de  la  France  (2e  M. 

4  torn.  1842-45 ;  rep.  in  2  torn.). 


Course  XLIX. 
HISTORIES  OF  PHASES  OF  CIVILISATION 

I.— THE  LIFE  OF  WOMEN 

§  I.  On  many  accounts  the  position  of  women  in  different 
periods  deserves  special  historical  attention,  such  as  is 
given  to  slavery,  feudalism,  and  other  phases  of  social 
relationship.  In  English,  though  there  are  many  books 
dealing  didactically  with  women's  rights  and  claims,  there 
are  few  which  systematically  study  women's  lot  on  socio- 
logical lines.  That  description,  however,  is  fully  merited  by 
Mr.  Havslock  Ellis's  "Man  and  Woman"  (Cont  Sc. 
Series),  which  is  at  once  sociological,  physiological,  and 

psychological ;  Dr.  Otis  T.  Hason's  ''  Woman's  Share 
in  Primitive  Culture  "  (New  York,  1894) ;  Dr.  Westbr- 
marck's  great  "  History  <^  Human  Marriage,"  mentioned 
in  Course  I.,  §  5,  and  the  works  of  Letoumeau,  Staniland 
Wake,  and  Robertson  Smith,  also  there  named.  The  posi- 
tion of  primitive  woman  is  further  to  be  studied  in  the 
treatises  of  Starcke,  McLennan,  Lubbock,  and  Tylor,  men- 
tioned in  the  same  Course ;  in  the  various  works  cited  by 
Dr.  Mason;  and  in  the  important  research  by  Mr.  E. 
Crawley,  "The  Mystic  Rose:  A  Study  of  Primitive 
Marriage  "  (Macmillan,  1903). 

No  English  book  on  women,  however,  is  so  comprehen- 
sive on  the  anthropological  side  as  the  large  German  work 
of  Floss,  Das  Wnb  in  dir  Natur-  und  Volkerkunde 
(2te  Aufl.,  Leipzig,  2  Bde.,  1887),  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  abundant  and  carefully-planned  illustrations.  The  earlier 
French  Htstairt  midicaU  4t  pMhsophique  dt  la  Femme  of 
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Dr.  Menville  db  Ponson  (3  torn.,  1858)  is  no  longer 
important,  its  diffuse  rhetoric  marking  a  pre-adentific  stage 
of  the  discussion  :  and  even  Dr.  H.  ThuliA's  La  Femme : 
Essai  de  SodologU  physiologique  (1885)  is  an  unduly 
rhetorical  treatise.  The  slighter  work  of  J.  Gourdalt,  La 
Femme  dans  tous  les  Fays  (1882)  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
Floss's,  but  much  less  systematic,  and  poorly  illustrated; 
while  that  of  O.  Henne  am  Rhyn,  Die  Fhm  in  der  KuUur- 
gescMchte  (Berlin,  1892),  is  a  methodical  sociological  survey. 
The  notable  work  of  Bebel,  ''  Women  in  the  Past,  Present, 
and  Future,"  is  made  accessible  to  English  readers  by  a 
trans.  (New  York,  1886);  but  the  original  has  in  later 
editions  been  considerably  expanded. 

The  work  of  M.  Maryan(i>.,  Mme.  Deschard)and  G.  B£al, 
La  Feminisme  de  tous  les  femps (igoo),  is  unexpectedly  conven- 
tional in  matter  and  spirit,  and  constitutes  rather  a  plea  for 
conservatism  than  a  record ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
work  of  Eliza  B.  Gamble,  "  The  Evolution  of  Woman : 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Dogma  of  her  Inferiority  to  Man" 
(Putnams,  1894),  sets  forth  the  doctrine  that  "  the  female 
among  all  the  orders  of  life,  man  included,  represents  a 
higher  stage  of  development  than  the  male."  This  is  a 
painstaking  performance,  proceeding  on  anthropological 
study.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Miss  Gamble's  essay, 
"The  God-idea  of  the  Ancients;  or,  Sex  in  Religion" 
(same,  1897),  though  here  the  research  is  inadequate. 

§  2.  There  are  a  number  of  studies  of  various  value  in  the 
life  of  women  of  particular  races  at  several  epochs.  Among 
these  are  to  be  noted  the  work  of  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett, 
"  The  Women  of  Turkey  and  their  Folklore  "  (Nutt,  1893); 
that  of  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  "Woman  in  Islam"  (Lahore, 
1893);  that  of  Emmanuel  Weill,  La  Femme  Juive  (1874); 
the  small  volume  of  G.  Paturet,  La  condition  de  la  Femme 
dans  Vancienne  Agypte  (1886) ;  and  the  four  scholarly 
studies  of  Mdlle.  Clarisse  Bader,  La  Femme  Romaine 
(26  ^d.,  1877),  La  Femme  Grecque  (Ouvrage  couronn^  par 
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rAcad^mie  Frangaise;  2  torn.,  1872),  LaFemmedans  PInde 
antique  (also  cauronni ;  1864),  and  La  Femme  Biblique 
(1866).  In  English  attention  is  claimed  by  the  very 
scholarly  treatise  of  the  late  E.  F.  M.  Benecke, 
"  Antimachus  of  Colophon  and  the  Position  of  Women  in 
Greek  Poetry:  A  Fragment  Printed  for  the  Use  of  Scholars" 
(Sonnenschein,  1896). 

As  to  the  general  position  of  women  in  ancient  Greece 
see,  further,  Mahaffy,  Burckhardt,  Fustel  de  Coulanges, 
Grant,  and  Guhl  and  Koner  (Course  XV.,  §  10) ;  for  ancient 
Rome  see  Boissier  and  J.  Riville  (Course  III.,  §  14) ;  for 
the  Christianised  empire,  Lecky  (Course  VII.,  §  5),  Bikelas, 
"  Seven  Essays  on  Christian  Greece "  (Eng.  tr.,  Gardner, 
1890),  and  the  notable  essay  of  Principal  Donaldson  on 
"  The  Position  of  Women  among  the  Early  Christians " 
in  the  Contemporary  Review^  September,  1889 ;  for  Egypt, 
Wilkinson  and  Maspero  (Course  XIII.,  §  7) ;  for  the  Sara- 
cens, S.  Lane  Poole  and  Dozy  (Courses  XVIII.,  §  3,  and 
XXX.,  §  4) ;  for  ancient  India,  Dutt,  Elphinstone,  Olden- 
berg,  Davids  (Course  XXXIV.,  §§  i,  2);  for  Babylonia, 
Jastrow  (Course  XII.,  §  2),  p.  694,  and  Edwards  (§  3) ; 
for  China,  Davis,  Gray,  Simcox,  Robertson  Scott,  Simon, 
and  others  (Course  XXXI.,  §§  i,  3) ;  for  Japan,  Murray, 
Chamberlain,  Duncan  (Course  XXXIL,  §§  1,3) ;  for  Persia, 
Wills,  Malcolm,  Gobineau  (Course  XXXIII.,  §  3). 

§  3.  On  the  life  of  European  women  in  the  modem 
period  there  is  a  considerable  literature,  much  of  it  flimsy. 
Among  the  solider  treatises  are  the  following :  Thomas 
Wright,  "Womankind  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
Earliest  Times"  (1869);  M.  J.  Gage,  "Woman,  Church, 
and  State :  A  Historical  Account  of  Women  through  the 
Christian  Ages"  (Chicago,  1893);  R.  de  Maulde  la 
CLAViiiRE,  "  Women  of  the  Renaissance :  A  Study  of 
Feminism  "  (Eng.  tr.,  Sonnenschein,  1900) ;  C.  Buechbr, 
Die  Frauenfrage  im  MittUUdter  (Tiibingen,  1882) ;  and 
LiNA  Eckenstein's  "  Woman  under  Monasticism  "  (Camb. 
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Univ.  Press,  1896)— a  specially  scholarly  reteaich  of  great 
sociological  importance,  done  with  much  judgment. 
''  Woman  in  Europe,"  edited  by  T.  Stanton  (Low,  18S4),  is 
a  valuable  collection  of  essays  by  a  number  df  collaborators^ 
revised  by  the  editor,  and  introduced  by  Biiss  F.  P.  Cobbe. 
The  essays  deal  with  modem  life  conditions  and  progressive 
movements  among  the  women  of  all  European  countries. 
An  obscure  and  repellent  question  is  handled  on  scholarly 
lines  in  Le  Droit  du  Seigneur  au  mayem  Age^  by  E.  A.  Ds 
FoRAS  (Chamb^ry,  1886),  and  in  C  Schmidt^s  Jus  frimm 
noctis  (Freiburg,  1881). 

§  4.  The  conditions  of  women's  life  in  England  have 
been  minutely  studied  on  one  line  in  A.  R.  Cleveland's 
''  Woman  under  English  Law :  From  the  Tending  of  the 
Saxons  to  Present  Times"  (Hurst,  1896),  and  in  Gsor- 
GiANA  Hill's  "  Women  in  English  Life  from  Mediaeval  to 
Modem  Times  "  (Bentley,  2  vols.,  1896).  For  further  side- 
lights see  Thomas  Wright's  '*  Domestic  Manners  and 
Sentiments  in  England"  (1861);  and  for  searching  discus- 
sions of  the  social  and  moral  problem  the  ''  Vindication  of 
the  Rights  of  Women,"  by  Mary  Wollstonbcraft  (179a  ; 
rep.  1891,  Unwin,  and  1892,  Scott)  and  J.  S.  Mill's  **The 
Subjection  of  Women"  (Longmans,  and  ed.  1869).  A 
recent  study  of  much  originality  and  interest  is  the 
"  Women  and  Economics"  of  Mrs.  Charlottb  P.  Stetson, 
afterwards  Gilman  (Putnams,  1899). 


Course  L. 
HISTORIES   OF  PHASES   OF  CIVILISATION 


II.— SLAVERY 
§  I.  The  English  reader  is  supplied  with  a  good  general 

view  in  the  ''History  of  Slavery  and  Serfdom'* 

by  Professor  J.  K.  IngTam  (Black,  1895) — ^  revision  and 
expansion  of  his  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Etuyclopadia 
Britannica,  To  that  work  there  is  prefixed  a  short  biblio- 
graphy, sufficient  for  most  students.  The  chief  items  are 
thegreat  work  of  H.  Wallon,  JSTij/^irtf  de  VEscla- 
vage  dans  rAntiquiti  (1847,  3  vols.,  ae  dd.*, 
1879),  and  that  of  S.  Sugenhei  m,  Geschichie  der 
Aufhebung  der  Leibeigenschaft  und  Horig- 
keit  in  Eur  op  a  (1861).  To  these  may  be  added  the 
recent  work  of  H.  Doniol,  Serfs  et  Vilains  au  mayen  Age^ 
(1900) ;  and  that  of  Letoumeau,  mentioned  in  Course 
XLVIL,  §  I. 

§  2.  Dr.  Ingram  does  not  hold  the  balances  quite 
judicially  on  the  question  of  the  constantly  reiterated  asser- 
tion that  Christianity  abolished  slavery.  That  issue  is 
susceptible  of  a  more  exact  treatment  than  is  given  to  it  in 
his  survey  or  in  the  literature  he  cites.  To  his  bibliography 
there  should  be  added,  in  particular,  mention  of  the  work 
of  Patrice  Larroque,  De  Pesciavage  chez  ies  nations 
chritiennes  (ae  ^d.,  1864),  which  goes  searchingly  into  the 
subject,  and  supplies  exact  textual  citations.  In  this  con- 
nection should  further  be  consulted  a  number  of  historical 
testimonies  not  specified  by  Dr.  Ingram :  Michelbt, 
Histoire  de  France^  tom.  vii..  Renaissance^  note  du  §  5, 
Introd.;  U.  R.  Burke,  "  History  of  Spain,"  Hume's  ed. 
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i.  116,  407;  Gibbon,  Bohn  ed,  detkal  editoc*s  note, 
il  50-54;  Hardwick,  "Church  Hutorr:  Middle  Ages," 
1853,  p.  58  and  re^;  Tytlbr,  "Hiatoiy  of  Scodand,"  ed. 
1869,  ii.  355;  MiLMAN,  "History  of  Lada  Chritdanity," 
4th  ed.  ii.  45-46,  51;  Lkckt,  "History  of  European 
Morals,"  small  ed.  ii.  70-71.  See  also  Dr.  E.  Nys, 
"  Researches  in  the  History  of  Economics  "  (Eng.  tr.,  1899, 
PP-  S4t  6^)-  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  editor's 
"  Introduction  to  English  Politics,"  as  per  index. 

g  3.  Apart  from  the  German  woHc  of  Sugenheim,  detail 
light  on  the  history  of  slavery  in  European  countries  may  be 
had  from  a  number  of  histories  in  English.  As  to  old 
Ei^Iish  slavery,  see  the  works  of  Kemble,  Morgan,  Vino- 
gradof^  Seebohm,  Stubbs,  Ashley,  and  Cuimingham,  men- 
tioned in  Course  XXXVI.,  ^  3,  3,  11.  As  to  Dutch, 
Motley,  Blok,  Wauters  {Course  XX.,  gg  i,  3) ;  as  to  Scan- 
dinavian, Ciichton  and  Wheaton  {CourseXXV,,  g  1)  j  and 
as  to  Portuguese,  Morse  Stephens  (Course  XVIII.,  §  i). 
On  the  wide  question  of  modem  slavery  in  the  Christian 
United  States  see  the  literature  specified  in  Course  XLL,  §  7. 


Course  LI. 

HISTORIES  OF  PHASES  OF  SOCIETY 
III.— HISTORY  OF  JURISPRUDENCE 

§  I.  Introductory  views  on  this  subject  are  to  be  gathered 
from  the  following  works,  described  in  previous  Courses : 
Tylor  (I.,  §g  I,  5);  Maine,  McLennan,  Westermarck, 
Morgan  (I.,  §  5);  Seebohm  (XXXVL,  §  3)  and  Hearn 
(XLVIL,  §  5),  of  whose  Ayran  "  Household  "  the  sub-title 
is  "An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Jurisprudence." 
Maine's  '*  Early  Law  and  Custom  "  (Murray)  is  also  worth 
study  in  this  connection. 

§  2.  On  the  general  history  of  law  few  books  have  been 
latterly  written  in  England.  M.  M.  Cohen's  "  The  Growth 
of  Law"  (Chicago,  1882)  and  G.  C.  Lee's  "Historical 
Jurisprudence"  (New  York,  1900)  show  an  interest  in  the 
subject  to  be  more  common  in  America.  An  old  work, 
"Inquiries  Elementary  and  Historical  in  the  Science  of 
Law,"  by  James  Reddie,  a  Scotch  Advocate  (1840),  is, 
however,  still  interesting  for  its  historical  surveys ;  though 
the  subject  can  now  be  more  scientifically  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  work  of  Maine  and  the  anthropologists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  fuller  investigation  of  ancient  law  on  the 
other.  There  is  also  a  "  History  of  Jurisprudence  "  by  C. 
Heron  (Parker,  i860).  Such  sociological  studies  as  that  of 
G.  Tarde,  Ijts  Transformations  du  I?roif{iSg4),  and  that  of 
G.  Richard,  L'Ongine  de  Vldie  du  I?roif  {1S62),  point  in  the 
required  direction.  The  German  work  of  E.  Neuramp,  JSnt- 
wickelungsgeschichte  des  Rechis  (Berlin,  1895,  ^^<^*))  ^^  more 
systematic  than  anything  in  English;  as  is  that  of  Post, 
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above  mentioned ;  but  J.  W.  Salmond's  "  Essays  in 
Jurisprudence  and  Legal  History"  (Stevens  &  Haynes, 
1 891)  have  merit. 

§  3.  The  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  has  been 
written  with  specicd  fubiess.  The  standard  French  work  of 
J.  L.  E.  Ortolan  is  trans,  in  English  as  ''  The  History  of 
Roman  Law"  (2nd  ed.,  Butterworth,  1896);  and  Professor 
J.  Muirhead's  "  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Private  Law 
of  Rome  "  (Black,  1899)  is  a  study  of  high  competence.  Of 
a  historical  character  are  also  Sheldon  Amos's  "  History 
and  Principles  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome "  (K^an  Paul, 
1883)  and  C.  Salkowsri's  "Institutes  and  History  of 
Roman  Private  Law"  (Stevens  &  Haynes,  1886). 

§  4.  Specialist  students  will,  however,  turn  to  some  of  the 
exact  and  elaborate  histories  of  Roman  law  in  German,  of 
which  the  later  and  more  trustworthy  are :  F.  Schulin, 
Lehrbuch  der  GescJuchte  des  romischenRechts  (Stuttgart,  1889); 
M.  VoiGT,  Romische  Rechtsgeschichte  (Leipzig,  1892,  etc.) ; 
and  O.  Karlowa,  Romische  Rechtsgeschichte  (Leipzig,  1885, 
etc.).  R.  von  Ihering's  Entwickelungsgeschkhte  des 
romischen  Rechts  (Leipzig,  1894)  is  reputed  eccentric,  but 
has  originality.  On  the  medieval  history  of  Roman  law 
there  is  a  special  research  in  French :  J.  Flach,  Atudes  sur 
Phistoire  du  droit  remain  au  moyen  dge  (1890). 

§  5.  To  some  extent  the  comprehension  of  the  history  of 
jurisprudence  is  furthered  by  works  on  the  philosophy  or 
general  principles  of  law,  as  Sheldon  Amos's  "  The  Science 
of  Law "  (Int.  Sc.  Series) ;  H.  Broom's  "  Philosophy  of 
Common  Law"  (Maxwell,  1888);  W.  G.  Miller's  "The 
Philosophy  of  Law"  (Griffin,  1884);  and  Sir  W.  H. 
Rattigan's  "  The  Science  of  Jurisprudence  "  (Wildy,  1899). 

§  6.  Of  English  law  the  history  is  very  completely  written 
by  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Professor  F.  W.  Maitland  in  collabora- 
tion (Camb.  Univ.  Press,   2  vols.,   1895);  but  the  older 
work  of  Reeves  (Course  XXXVI.,  §  11)  is  still  interesting 
on  some  sides ;  and  the  "  History  of  Crime  "  of  Mr.  L.  O. 
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Pike  (same  sec.)  throws  side  lights..  On  this  see  also 
the  constitutional  histories  and  manuals  specified  in  Course 
XXXVI. 

§  7.  There  is  further  a  historical  sketch  in  the  "  Elements 
of  International  Law/'  by  H.  Wheaton  (Stevens  &  Sons, 
3rd  Eng.  ed.,  1889) ;  and  T.  D.  Woolsey's  "  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  International  Law  "  (Low,  1875,  rep.  from 
4th  American  ed.)  is  framed  on  historical  lines.  In  N.  W. 
Senior's  "Historical  and  Philosophical  Essays''  (Long- 
mans, 2  vols.,  1865)  is  reprinted  his  review  of  Wheaton's 
original  "History  of  the  Law  of  Nations"  (1844),  which  is 
worth  attention. 


HISTORIES  OF  PHASES  OF  SOCIETY 

IV.— HISTORY  OF  FEUDAUSM 

g  I.  This  has  been  in  a  measure  included  in  the  historical 
courses  on  the  diffeient  European  nations.  See  in  par- 
ticular the  works  of  Freeman  (Course  XI.,  §  4),  P,  V. 
Smith,  Montague,  Wakeman  and  Hassell,  Medley,  Mailland 
and  Pollock,  Stubbs,  Hallam,  Trevelyan  (XXXVI,  ^  3,  4) ; 
Adams,  Rambaud,  Guizot,  Monteil,  Langlois,  Luchaire* 
De  la  PSquerie,  Garreau,  Luce,  Doniol,  Morin  (XIX., 
g  5,  6),  and  Seignobos  (XLVII.,  g  i).  A  good  genend 
view  is  to  be  had  from  the  lectures  of  Professor  J.  T.  Abdy 
on  "Feudalism:  Its  Rise,  Prt^ess,  and  Conse- 
quences" (Belt,  1890);  or  from  Professor  Ashley's  essay, 
"  Feudalism,"  in  the  vol.  of  "  Essays  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  English  Constitutional  History,"  edited  by  H,  0. 
Wakemanand  A.  Hassall  (Longmans,  1891). 

§  2.  For  specialist  investigations  see,  further,  L.  Gautier, 
La  Chevakrie  (1S91 ;  tr.  in  English,  "Chivalry," Routledge, 
1891);  G.  Neilson,  "Trial  by  Combat "  (Williams,  1890); 
E.  Jenks,  "  Law  and  Politics  in  tbe  Middle  Ages  "  (Murray, 
1S98) ;  C.  Seignobos,  La  rlgime  fiodaU  en  Bourgopte 
jusqu'  m  1360  (1862);  and  Evelyn  Cecil,  "Primogeni- 
ture :  A  Short  History  of  its  Development  in  Various 
Countries  and  its  Practical  Effects"  (Murray,  1895).  See, 
further.  Course  XLIV.,  g  i,  5. 


Course  LIII. 
HISTORIES  OF  PHASES  OF  SOCIETY 

v.— HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

§  I.  Professor  H.  de  B.  Gibbins's  short  "Hlstopy  of 
Commerce  in  Europe"  (Macmillan,  1891)  and  the 

"  General  History  of  Commerce"  of  W.  C.  Webster  (Ginn, 
1903)  are  good  general  views.  F.  J.  V.  Marchant*s 
"  Commercial  History :  An  Introduction  "  (Part  I. :  To  the 
End  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  Pitman,  1901)  b  designed  for 
advanced  classes  in  schools,  but  is  worth  reading  by  adults. 
Macpherson's  **  Annals  of  Commerce"  (Course  XXXVI., 
§11)  is  always  worth  consulting,  but  is  not  abreast  of 
recent  research.  Professor  E.  Speck's  German  Handeh- 
geschichte  des  Aiterthums  (Leipzig,  1900;  Bd.  i..  Die  Oriental- 
ischen  Voiker)  promises  to  be  the  most  thorough  record  for 
antiquity.  In  English,  Heeren's  "Historical  Researches 
into  the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the  Principal 
Nations  of  Antiquity  "  (Eng.  tr.,  5  vols.,  1832-33)  is  still  of 
service;  but  modem  discoveries  have  thrown  much  fresh 
light  on  the  commercial  life  of  ancient  Mesopotamia  and 
Egypt,  for  which  see  the  later  histories  of  those  countries 
(Courses  XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.).  A  monograph  of  great  interest 
is  that  of  E.  Frignet,  Histoire  de  Passociation  commerdale 
(1868). 

§  2.  Among  the  most  interesting  histories  of  the  commerce 
of  separate  nations  and  regions  are:  H.  Pigeonneau, 
Histoire  du  commerce  de  la  France  (1885,  etc),  a  very  com- 
prehensive work ;  the  shorter  Histoire  du  commerce  franfais 
of  C.  P^rigot  (1884) ;  the  short  "  Industrial  History  of 
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England,"  by  H.  de  B.  Gibbins  (Methuen) ;  W.  v<hi  Heyd, 
Histoire  du  commerce  du  Levant  au  mayen  Age  (French 
tr.  ed.  by  Furcy  Raynaud,  1886,  2  torn.) ;  E.  Levasseur, 
Histoire  des  classes  ouvri^res  en  France  avant  17 8g  (1900, 
etc.).  See  also  the  works  on  English  commerce  and 
industry  specified  in  Course  XXXVI.,  §g  10,  11;  and  in 
addition  Arnold  Toynbee's  "The  Industrial  Revolution 
in  England ''  (Rivingtons,  1884).  A  very  good  investigation 
is  that  translated  in  English  under  the  tide  ''  The  Mercantile 
System  and  Its  Historical  Significance"  (1896),  from 
GusTAV  Schmoller's  Studien  liber  die  wirthschaftluhe 
Poliiik  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  (1884).  For  the  United 
Sutes,  see  Course  XLI.,  §  10;  for  Spain,  XVIII.,  §§  2,  3 ; 
for  Germany,  XXII.,  §  8. 

§  3.  Industrial  as  distinguished  from  commercial  history 
is  further  to  be  traced  through  a  number  of  works  men- 
tioned in  previous  Courses,*notably  P6hlmann,  Drumann, 
Seek  (XLVIIL,  p.  362);  Franklin,  Louandre,  Fagniez, 
Dareste  de  la  Chavanne  (XIX.,  §  6) ;  Von  Maurer,  Von 
Ldber  (XXII.,  §  8) ;  Mayer,  Czermy,  Friess  (XXIII.,  ^  2,  3), 
Latter-day  developments  of  industrial  life  are  yet  further  to 
be  studied  through  the  literature  of  socialistic  discussion, 
indicated  in  Course  XLIV.,  §  8.  For  good  scientific  views, 
resting  on  historical  knowledge,  see  Gustav  Schmoller's 
Ueber  einige  Grundfragen  der  Socialpolitik  und  der  Volks- 
wirtschaftsUhre  (Leipzig,  1898),  and  Zur  Social-  und 
Gewerbpolitik  der  Gegenwart — ^a  volume  of  speeches  and 
essays  (Leipzig,  1890). 

§  4.  Works  on  the  history  of  money  will  be  found  speci- 
fied in  Course  XLV.,  §  6.     To  these  may  be  added  the  very 
learned  study  of  F.  Lenormant,  Essai  sur  Porganisation 
politique  eticonomique  de  la  monnaie  dans  Pantiquiti  (1863). 

§  5.  Recent  commercial  history  has  been  critically  traced 
in  the  attempt  to  find  its  laws — e,g.^  in  H.  M.  Hyndman's 
"  Economic  Crises  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  (Sonnen- 
schein,   S.   S.   Series,    1892);   E.  D.   Jones,    "Economic 
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Crises"  (Citizen  Library,  Macmillan,  1900);  and  C. 
JuGLAR,  "History  of  Panics  and  their  Periodical  Occur- 
rence in  the  United  States"  (New  York,  1893).  On  co- 
operation there  is  a  standard  **  History "  by  G.  J.  Holy- 
OAKE  (Triibner);  also  a  shorter  work  of  great  ability  by 
Beatrice  Potter  (Mrs.  Sidney  Webb)  entitled  "  The  Co- 
operative Movement,"  in  the  Social  Science  Series;  and 
another  on  "  Distributive  Co-operative  Societies,"  by  Dr.  L. 
PizzAMiGLio,  in  the  same  series.  See,  finally,  on  the 
history  of  trade  unionism  and  factory  legislation,  the  rele- 
vant works  named  in  Course  XLIV.,  §  8. 


Course  LIV. 
HISTORIES  OF   PHASES   OF   SOCIETY 

VI.— HISTORY  OF  WAR 

§  I.  An  elaborate  "History  of  the  Art  of  War"  is 
being  produced  by  C.  W.  C.  Oman  (Methuen,  1898,  etc), 
which  appears  to  be  abreast  of  all  foreign  studies.  In 
French  there  is  an  Histoire  de  Part  de  la  guerre^  by  Dela 
Barre-Duparcq  (1864,  2  torn.);  also  a  shorter  Histoire  de 
Partmilitaire  by  L.  Jablonski  (1895),  which  covers  modem 
developments;  and  in  Italian  the  elaborate  work  of  Marselli, 
La  Guerra  e  la  sua  storia  (Milano,  3  vols.,  1881).  For  the 
general  reader  the  "Great  Captains"  of  T.  A.  Dodge 
(Boston,  1889)  may  suffice.  L.  Rousset's  Les  Maitresdela 
Guerre:  Frid^ric  11,^  Napoleon^  Moltke  {i^^f))  has  a  narrower 
historic  interest,  but  is  competently  done.  On  ancient 
warfare  H.  Liers,  Das  Kriegswesen  der  Alten  (Breslau, 
1895),  is  a  standard  authority ;  and  there  is  a  very  bulky 
German  monograph  on  Caesars  gallischer  Krieg^  by  A.  von 
GoLER,  with  an  appendix  on  Roman  warfare  (2te.  Aufl. 
2  Th.  Freiburg,  1880).  The  work  of  J.  Bigelow,  "Princi- 
ples of  Strategy  Illustrated  from  American  Campaigns" 
(Philadelphia,  1894),  has  also  a  recent  historic  interest. 

§  2.  There  has  latterly  grown  up  an  important  ethico- 
political  literature  dealing  with  war  as  one  of  the  great  social 
evils.  The  following  are  particularly  to  be  recommended 
Leone  Levi,  "War  and  Its  Consequences"  (Partridge,  1881) 
W.  Carlsen,  "  War  As  It  Is  "  (Eng.  tr.  Sonnenschein,  1892) 
M.  Anitchkow,  "  War  and  Labour  "  (Eng.  tr.,  Constable, 
1900).     The  great  Russian  work  of  the  late  M.  Bloch  is  fully 
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translated  in  FrenchjZa  Guerre  (6  torn.,  1898);  but  in  English 
there  is  only  a  small  abridgment,  "Is  War  Now  Impos- 
sible?" (Richards,  1899).  C.  D.  Farquharson's  "The 
Federation  of  the  Powers"  (1897)  is  a  scheme  of  political 
prevention ;  and  K.  P.  Arnoldson's  Pax  Mundi  (Eng.  tr., 
Sonnenschein,  1892)  is  a  "concise  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  movement  for  peace."  One  of  the  most  able  books 
on  the  problem  is  the  famous  novel  of  the  Baroness  Von 
SuTTNER,  Die  Waffen  ^/>^r,  translated  in  English  as  "Down 
With  Your  Weapons  "  (Longmans,  1892). 

§  3.  A  conservative  view  is  very  competently  set  forth  in 
the  volume,  "Can  we  Disarm ?"  by  Joseph  McCabe  and 
Georges  Darien  (Heinemaim,  1899).  The  "  Philosophy 
of  War  "  of  James  Ram  (1878)  is  a  sufficiently  unphiloso- 
phic  attempt  to  sustain  the  still  common  view  that  war  is  a 
civilising  force. 


Course  LV. 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

§  I.  The  short  ''History  of  Edaeation"  by  T.  David- 
son (Constable,  1900)  is  very  freshly  and  originally  con- 
ceived ;  and  with  the  "  History  of  Pedagogy,"  by  G. 
CoMPAYR^  (£ng.  tr.,  Sonnenschein,  1888),  will  supply  a 
good  basis  for  detailed  study.  F.  V.  N.  Painter's 
"History  of  Education"  (New  York,  1900)  is  also  intelli- 
gently done ;  and  there  is  yet  another  by  L.  Seeley  (New 
York,  1900).  The  primer  Gtschichte  der  Pddagogih  by 
G.  Weimer,  in  the  German  "  Sammlung  Gdschen "  (No. 
145),  is  another  competent  survey,  in  still  smaller  space. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browningr's  ''Introduction  to  the 
History    of   Educational    Theories"    ("Education 

Library  "  Series,  Kegan  Paul,  1881),  finally,  is  a  most  lucid 
outline  of  the  historical  development  of  educational 
doctrine. 

Germany  is  especially  rich  in  recent  histories  of  educa- 
tional thought  —  e,g,^  C.  A.  Schmid,  Gesckichte  der 
Erziehung  (Stuttgart,  1884,  etc.);  A.  Schorn,  Gesckichte 
der  Fddagogik  {h&\^z\gy  1885);  T.  Ziegler,  Gesckichte  der 
Fddagogik  (1895) ;  J.  Koenigbauer,  Gesckickte  der 
Pddagogik  (Regensburg,  1886) — a  short  survey;  the 
Lehrbuck  der  Gesckichte  der  Pddagogik  of  H.  Schiller 
(Leipzig,  1887) ;  and  the  work  of  the  same  title  by  M. 
Rappes  (Miinster,  1898,  etc.).  Above  all  towers  the 
massive  Gesckickte  der  Pddagogik  of  J.  Schmidt  (5  Bde., 
1868,  etc.). 

In  French  may  be  noted  the  Histoire  de  la  Pidagogie  of 
£.  Damseaux  (Li^ge,  1888). 
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§  2.  On  education  in  the  ancient  world  (briefly  treated 
in  the  works  specified  in  §  i)  there  is  a  good  monograph  by 

Professor  Laurie, ''  A  Historical  Survey  of  Pre-Chris- 
tian Education"  (Longmans,  2nd  ed.,  1900);  and  a 
specially  brilliant  one  by  Professor  Mahaffy,  in  the 
"Education  Library"  Series,  "Old  Greek  Education" (Kegan 
Paul,  1 881).  There  are  also  the  essay  of  W.  Hobhouss, 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Ancient  Education"  (Simpkin, 
1885) >  the  two  able  works  of  Thomas  Davidson,  "The 
Education  of  the  Greek  People  and  its  Influence  on  Civili- 
sation "  (Arnold,  1895)  and  "Aristotle  and  Ancient  Educa- 
tional Ideals "  ("  Great  Educators  "  Series,  Heinemann, 
1892) ;  that  of  G.  Clarke,  "The  Education  of  Children  at 
Rome"  (Macmillan,  1896);  and  the  earlier  research  of 
Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins,  "  National  Education  in  Greece  " 

(1873). 
In  French  and  German  there  is  a  further  literature : 

J.   L.  Using,   Erziehung  bei  den    Griechen  und  Romem 

(Berlin,  1885);  F.  Stadelmann,  Erziehung  und  Unterricht 

bei  den  Griechen  und  Romem  (Triest,  1891);  C.  Cassau, 

Die  Pddagogih  der  Alien   (Leipzig,    1882) ;    P.   Girard, 

V Education  Athinienne  au  V*  et  au  IV*  SikcU  avant  J.  C, 

(1889);  J.   P.  RossiGNOL,  De  r Education  chet  Us  anciens 

(1888)  ;  and  A.  Harrent,  Les  AcoUs  d'Antioche  (1898). 

§  3.  Modem  European  education  is  substantially  to  be 
traced  to  the  system  which  grew  out  of  the  educational 
experiments  of  Charlemagne,  made  with  the  help  of  northern 
ecclesiastical  teachers  who  had  partly  preserved  classical 
methods.  As  to  those  beginnings  see  J.  Bass  Mullinger's 
research,  "  The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great  in  the  Ninth 
Century"  (Longmans,  1877);  and  Francois  Monnier's 
Alcuin  et  Charlemagne  (2e  ^d,  1864).  For  further  light  see 
E.  Legrange,Z^x  Acoles  au  may  en  Age  (Bruxelles,  1884); 
the  fuller  German  histories  of  Pddagogih ;  and  the  national 
histories  of  education  specified  in  the  following  sections. 

§  4.  A  thorough  history  of  English  education  has  yet  to 
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be  written ;  that  of  J.  Parbibntikr,  Histoin  de  PidmcaHon  en 
Af^Uterre  (1896)  being  an  inaccurate  sketch ;  but  the  gist 
of  what  has  been  collected  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 

Professor  H.  Holman,  ''English  National  Education: 

A  Sketch  of  the  Rise  of  Public  Elementary  Schools  in 
England"  (Blackie,  1898);  A. F. Leach,  "English  Schools 
at  the  Reformation  "  (Constable,  1897) ;  and  J.  E.  G.  Mont- 
gomery, "State  Intervention  in  English  Education:  A 
Short  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  down  to  1833'' 
(Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1902);  see  also  N.  Carlisle's  "Concise 
Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools"  (1818); 
and  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis's  paper  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  for  1857.  These  works  deal 
for  the  most  part  with  the  political  aspects  of  the  school 
system;  which  is  also  briefly  sketched  in  the  editor's 
pamphlet,  " The  Church  and  Education"  (Bonner,  1903); 
but  the  work  of  Professor  Holman  also  throws  light  on  the 
development  of  education  as  such ;  and  further  knowledge 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  works  specified  in  §  i  and  the 
section  following.  On  Indian  education  there  is  a  study  by 
F.  W.  Thomas,  "  History  and  Prospects  of  British  Educa- 
tion in  India"  (Bell,  1891).  See  also  Dr.  Furnivall's 
"  Education  in  Early  England  "  (Early  English  Text  Society ; 
Triibner)  ;  the  late  Professor  Baynes's  "  What  Shakespeare 
Learned  at  School"  (rep.  in  Works,  Longmans,  1894) ;  and 
the  special  histories  of  schools  and  universities  named  in 
§§7,8. 

There  is  a  special  monograph  by  H.  T.  Mark,  "  Outline 
of  the  History  of  Educational  Theories  in  England" 
(Sonnenschein,  1900),  which  should  be  read  alongside  of 
the  records  of  political  adjustments. 

§  5.  The  history  of  education  in  France,  as  in  England,  is 
somewhat  imperfectly  traced  till  the  modem  period,  apart 
from  the  records  of  the  universities ;  but  there  is  an  inte- 
resting research  by  P.  C.  Bernard,  De  Venseignetnent 
ilimeniaire  au  XI^  et  XII*  Sihles  (1824) ;  and  the  growth  of 
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the  common  schools  is  largely  dealt  with  by  A.  Des 
CiLLE.\3t&yHistotred€  Penseignement  libredans  Pordreprimaire 
en  France  (1898) ;  L.  Audiat,  L* Instruction primaire  avant 
17 8q  (1896) ;  and  C.  Dejob,  L^ Instruction  publique  en  France 
et  en  lialieauXIX*  Silcle(\Z^^.  On  the  Protestant  schools 
of  the  monarchic  period  see  G.  £.  Nicolet,  lAcoU 
primaire  protestante  Jusqtien  17 8g  (Auxerre,  1891);  and 
for  the  Revolution  period  see  A.  ^hBEJkXi^L^^coledu  Village 
pendant  la  Revolution  (1881),  and  the  works  of  Pierre  and 
Allain,  named  in  Course  XIX.,  §  7. 

g  6.  For  German  school  and  educational  history,  apart 
from  the  universities,  there  are  H.J.  Kaemmel's  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Schulwesens  im  Uedergange  (Leipzig,  1882);  F.  A. 
Specht's  Geschichte  des  Unterrichtswesens  in  Deutschland 
(Stuttgart,  1885);  and  A,  Pimloche*s  French  essay.  La 
riforme  de  Viducation  en  Allemagne  au  XV IIP  Sihcle  (1889). 
For  Italy  see  F.  Cerruti's  Storia  delta  Pedagogia  in  Italia 
(Torino,  1883),  and  the  work  on  the  Renaissance  noted  in 
Courses  XL,  §  12,  XVII.,  §  4. 

§  7.  Down  till  modem  times  the  most  important  aspects  of 
educational  history  in  the  European  world  has  been  the 
history  of  universities,  to  which  a  good  introduction  is 
supplied  by  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie's  "Lectures  on  the 
Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universities  "  (Kegan  Paul, 
1886).  The  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative 
English  work  of  recent  years  on  the  subject  is  H.  Rash- 
dall's  "  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages " 
(Frowde,  2  vols.,  1895). 

In  German  there  are  the  works  of  Professor  F.  Paulsen, 
Wesen  und  geschichtliche  Entwicklung  der  deutschen  Univer- 
sitdten,  trans,  in  English  as  "  The  German  Universities : 
Their  Character  and  Historical  Development "  (Macmillan, 
1895)  \  the  same  author's  Geschichte  desgelehrten  Unterrichts 
auf  den  deutschen  Schulen  und  Universitdten  (Leipzig,  2te 
Aufl.,  2  Bde.,  1896-97);  and  Professor  G.  Kaufmann's  Z?iV 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Universitdten  (Stuttgart,  1888,  etc.). 
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Of  the  modem  development  of  French  universities  there  is 
an  account  by  E.  Beaussire,  LUniversiU  soms  la  trtrisiime 
Ripublique  (1884). 

§  8.  Most  universities  have  their  special  histories — ^^., 
Charles  Desmaze,  LUniversiti  de  Paris^  1200-187S 
(1876) ;  H.  C.  Maxwell-Lvte,  "History  of  the  University 
of  Oxford"  (Macmillan,  1886);  J.  Bass  Mulungbr, 
"History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge"  (Pitt  Press,  2  vols., 
1873-84),  also  a  shorter  history  in  "Epochs  of  Church 
History"  (Longmans,  1888);  Sir  A.  Grant,  "Story  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  "  (Longmans,  2  vols.,  1884) ;  J.  W. 
Stubbs,  "History  of  the  University  of  Dublin"  (Dublin, 
1889);  and  Joseph  von  Aschbach,  GeschkhU  der  Wiener 
Universitdt  (Wein,  3  Bde.,  1 865-88).  But  clues  to  all  this 
literature  are  given  by  Dr.  Rashdall,  whose  work  will  suffice 
for  all  but  specialists. 

Further  light  on  educational  progress  is  to  be  drawn  from 
such  works  as  A.  F.  Leach's  "History  of  Winchester 
College"  (Duckworth,  1899)  and  H.  C.  Maxwell-Lyte's 
"History  of  Eton"  (Macmillan,  2nd  ed.,  1877). 

§  9.  On  the  inside,  as  a  science  or  praxis,  the  history  of 
education  is  to  be  followed  through  the  lives  of  the  great 
educationalists.  These  are  discussed  in  all  histories  of 
pedagogy ;  but  there  are  monographs  on  the  more  distin- 
guished, as  Professor  Laurie's  "  Comenius "  (6th  ed.,  Pitt 
Press,  Clay,  1899),  and  his  shorter  work  on  the  same  in  the 
Educ.  Lib.  Series.  In  the  "  International  Education  Series  " 
(New  York,  Appleton)  is  a  trans,  of  "  Pestalozzi :  His  Life 
and  Work,"  by  Roger  de  Guimps  ;  and  the  Autobiography 
of  Froebel  is  trans,  by  H.  K.  Moore  (Sonnenschein,  1886). 
Of  less  famous  educationists  there  are  some  good  sketches 
in  J.  Leitch's  "  Practical  Educationists  "  (Glasgow,  1876) ; 
and  R.  H.  Quick's  "  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers " 
(Longmans,  1890)  are  specially  meritorious. 

§  10.  Ever  since  the  issue  of  F^nelon's  De  V Education 
des  Ft  lies  (rep.  with  intro.  by  Professor  Grdard,  1890 ;  tr.  as 
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"  Treatise  on  the  Education  of  Daughters  "  by  Rev.  T.  T. 
Dibdin,  1805)  the  education  of  girls  has  constituted  a 
special  problem,  rather  by  reason  of  the  tendencies  of  social 
life  in  general  than  of  any  fundamental  differentiation  of  the 
cases.  How  the  matter  has  latterly  been  dealt  with  may  be 
gathered  from  such  books  as  Miss  C.  S.  Bremner's 
''  Education  of  Girls  and  Women  in  Great  Britain"  (Son- 
nenschein,  1897);  Miss  S.  A.  Burstall's  "The  Educa- 
tion of  Girls  in  the  United  States '' (same,  1894) ;  and  Miss 
Alice  Zimmern's  "  The  Renaissance  of  Girls'  Education  in 
England  :  A  Record  of  Fifty  Years'  Progress  *'  (Innes,  1898). 

§  II.  The  literature  of  educational  praxis  in  all  civi- 
lised countries  is  so  immense  that  no  survey  of  it 
can  be  attempted  in  this  Course.  It  must  suffice  to 
indicate,  after  the  works  above  specified,  some  of  the 
leading  treatises  on  the  subject  The  most  notable  in  past 
periods  are  :  Ascham's  "  Scholemaster "  ( Arber's  rep.. 
Constable,  also  in  Bohn  Lib.) ;  Montaigne's  essay  (B.  i.,  ch. 
24,  25);  Locke's  "Conduct  of  the  Understanding"  and 
"Thoughts  Concerning  Education";  Rousseau's  Emile 
(recent  tr.,  N.Y.,  1893) ;  Jean  Paul  Richtbr's  Levana 
(Eng.  tr.  in  Bohn  Lib.) ;  Froebel's  "  Education  of  Man  " 
(tr.  in  Appleton's  Intemat  Educ.  Series)  ;  Harriet 
Martineau's  "Household  Education"  (1849);  J*  H. 
Newman's  "Idea  of  a  University";  and  Herbert 
Spencer's  "Education"  (R.P.A.  6d.  rep.).  Naturally 
these  treatises  are  at  many  points  subject  to  later  criticism, 
and  all  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  later  discussions, 
especially  of  such  works  as  Professor  Bain's  **  Education 
as  a  Science"  (Int.  Sc.  Series),  Professor  Sully's 
"  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Psychology  "  (Longmans,  4th  ed. 
1897),  and  others  mentioned  in  Course  IX.,  §  5. 

The  volume  entitled  "Teaching  and  Organisation," 
edited  by  Professor  P.  A.  Bamett  (Longmans,  1S97),  is  a 
collection  of  twenty-three  essays  by  as  many  contributors, 
going  over  nearly  all  the  ground  of  school-work  from  various 
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points  of  view.  It  is  thus  rather  a  body  of  critidsm  and 
suggestion  than  "  A  Manual  of  Practice,"  as  it  is  described 
on  the  title-page,  but  it  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  educationist's  library.  The  '*  Chapters  on  the 
Aims  and  Practice  of  Teadiing,"  edited  by  Professor 
Frederic  Spencer  (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1897),  is  a  sioiilar 
compilation,  containing  twelve  essays  by  as  many  contri- 
butors. By  means  of  two  such  collections  the  student  can 
at  least  gather  a  sufficient  notion  of  how  the  more  intelli- 
gent teachers  of  the  day  agree  or  vary  among  themselves  as 
to  educational  ideas  and  methods. 


Course  LVI. 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCHES,  ORDERS,  AND  SECTS 

§  I.  On  the  general  history  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the 
Reformation  guidance  is  given  in  Course  V.  and  in  Course 
XL,  §  1 8.  See  also  the  authorities  indicated  in  appendix  to 
the  editor's  "  Short  History  of  Christianity." 

§  2.  Of  the  chief  "  Orders  "  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
history  is  to  be  gathered  partly  from  the  general  works  above 
indicated,  and  further  from  the  great  compilations  of  the 
separate  Orders,  notably  the  Annaks  MinoruMy  begun  by 
Lucas  Wadding  and  J.  M.  Fonseca  ab  Ebora  at  Rome 
in  1 731,  and  carried  on  down  to  our  own  day  (over  25  tom., 
folio);  the  Annales  Ordinis  Predicatorum^  begun  by  A. 
Bremond  and  continued  by  others  (Rome,  1756,  etc., 
folio),  and  the  Brevis  Hisioria  Ordinis  Fratrum  Pra- 
dicatorum  of  E.  Mart^ne  and  U.  Durand  (1724,  folio), 
which  are  the  work  of  the  Dominicans ;  and  the  Annales 
Ordinis  S,  BenedicH  of  the  learned  Benedictine  Dom 
Mabillon  (Paris,  1703-39,  6  tom.,  folio),  with  other  works 
set  on  foot  by  him.  There  is  also  an  old  general  Histaire 
des  Ordres  monastiqueSy  religieux^  et  militaires^  by  Helyot, 
of  relatively  moderate  bulk  (Paris,  1 714-19,  8  tom.,  4to), 
which  deals  with  most  of  the  Orders,  and  gives  many  further 
clues. 

The  lesser  Orders,  too,  have  their  records — e.g,^  for 
the  Cistercians  the  Annales  Cistercienses  of  Manriqubz 
(Lyons,  1642^  4  tom.,  folio)  and  the  Essai  de  Phis- 
toire  de  VOrdre  de  Ciieaux  of  Le  Nain  (Paris,  1696, 
9  tom.,   8vo);     for  the    Carthusians,   Masson's    Annales 
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Cartusiani  (Correria,  1687,  folio)  and  Dorland's 
Chronicon  Cartusiense  (Coloniae,  1608;  French  tr.,  1644). 
Concerning  the  Trappists  see  the  two  French  lives  of 
A.  J.  B.  de  Ranee,  the  Abb6  de  la  Trappe  (Paris,  1702 
and  1703).     For  other  Orders  see  Helyot 

Modem  historiography  does  not  give  such  liberal  atten- 
tion to  the  monastic  orders ;  but  information  may  be  had 
from  the  Monumenta  Ordinis  Fratrum  Predicatorum 
Historica  now  in  progress  (Louvain,  1896,  etc.) ;  the  Monu- 
menta Franciscana  in  the  "  Rolls  "Series  (2  vols.,  1858-62) ; 
the  German  works  of  R.  Cruel,  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Predigt  im  Mittelalter  (Detmold,  1879),  ^^'^  ^  Enbel, 
Geschichte  der  oberdeutschen  Minoriten  (Wurzbuig,  1886) ; 
A.  G.  Little's  "  The  Gray  Friars  at  Oxford  "  (Oxford  Hist. 
Soc.,  1892);  and  Dr.  A.  Jessopp's  "The  Coming  of  the 
Friars"  (Unwin,  1889).  H.  J.  Feasey's  " Monasticism : 
What  is  It? "(Sands,  1898)  is  a  somewhat  disappointing 
work  on  an  interesting  theme,  but  gives  many  clues. 

On  the  Jesuits  see  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
Course  XL,  to  which  may  be  added  the  following :  His- 
toria  Societatis  JesUyhe^Ji  by  N.  Orlandinus  in  1620  and 
continued  till  recent  times  (6  tom.,  folio);  A.  Steinmetz^ 
"  History  of  the  Jesuits  "  (Eng.  tr.,  3  vols.,  1848-51) ;  Mary 
F.  Cusack,  "  The  Black  Pope  :  A  History  of  the  Jesuits  " 
— from  a  Catholic  standpoint  (Marshall  &  Russell,  1896)  ; 
E.  Gothein,  Ignatius  von  Loyola  und  die  Gegenreformation 
(Halle,  1895)  'i  J-  N.  Huber,  Die  Jesuiten  Orden  (Berlin, 
1873);  P.  E.  F.  HofFHiKHin^Die Jesuiten  (Mannheim,  2  Bde., 
1871) ;  and  J.  Cr^tineau-Jgly,  Histoire  religieuse^ politique^ 
et  littiraire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus  (6  tom.,  1845-6). 

§  3.  Concerning  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Dissenting  Churches  of  this  country,  guidance  has 
been  given  in  Course  XXXVI. ,  §12.  To  the  list  of  works 
there  given,  as  regards  Nonconformist  bodies,  may  be 
added  the  following  : — 

Baptists. — A.  H.  Newman,  "  A  History  of  Anti-Pedo- 
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baptism  to  1609"  (Philadelphia,  1897),  and  "History  of 
Baptist  Churches  in  the  United  States  "  ("  American  Church 
History"  Series,  1894);  C.  A.  Ramseyer,  Histaire  des 
Baptistes  jusqu^d  nos  jours  (Neuchitel,  1897,  pp.  640) ; 
H.  C.  Vedder,  "  A  Short  History  of  the  Baptists  "  (Bap. 
Tract  Soc.,  1897). 

Congregationalists. — G.  Huntington,  "  Outlines  of  Con- 
gregational History"  (Boston,  1885) ;  J.  Ross,  "History  of 
Congregational  Independency  in  Scotland"  (Glasgow, 
1900);  W.  Walker,  "History  of  Congregational  Churches 
in  the  United  States"  (Amer.  Ch.  Hist.  Ser.,   1894);  and 

F.  W.  Cox,  "Congregational  Churches  of  Australia" 
(Adelaide,  1887). 

Meihodt5ts,—Vf.  H.  Daniels,  "  A  Short  History  of  the 
People  Called  Methodists"  (Hodder,  1882);  J.  McGeb, 
"The  March  of  Methodism  Round  the  Globe"  (N.Y., 
1893);  B«  Gregory,  "Side  Lights  on  the  Conflicts  of 
Methodism,  1827-52"  (Cassell,  1892). 

Unitarians, — J.  H.  Allen,  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Unitarian  Movement  Since  the  Reformation  "  (N.Y.,  1894) ; 

G.  Bonet-maury,  Des  Origines  du  Christianisme  Unitaire 
chez  ks  Anglais  (1881);  W.  Lloyd,  "The  Story  of 
Protestant  Dissent  and  English  Unitarianism  "  (P.  Green, 
1899);  J.  H.  Allen  and  R.  Eddy,  "History  of  the 
Unitarians  in  the  United  States "  (Amer.  Ch.  Hist.  Ser., 
1894). 

Quakers, — F.  S.  Turner,  "The  Quakers"  (Sonnenschein, 
1889);  Frances  A.  Budge,  ''Story  of  George  Fox  and 
Some  Early  Friends "  (Headley  Brothers,  1886);  J.  Cun- 
ningham, "The  Quakers"  (Headley  Brothers,  1898); 
A.  W.  Bennett,  "  Pre-Foxite  Quakerism "  (E.  Hicks, 
1894,  pamphlet);  A.  C.  Bickley,  "George  Fox  and  the 
Early  Quakers"  (Hodder,  1884);  T.  Hodgkin,  "George 
Fox"  (Methuen,  1896). 

Minor  Sects,—],  T.  Teulon,  "  The  History  and  Teach- 
ing  of   the    Plymouth    Brethren"  (S.P.C.K.,    1883);  J. 
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WooLCOCK,  "  A  History  of  the  Bible  Christian  Churches  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight "  (Newport,  1897  :  a  history  of  the  whole 
sect  is  in  progress).  For  others  see  A.  S.  Dyer's  *^  Sketches 
of  English  Nonconformity ''  (Masters,  1893). 

g  4.  For  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  other  countries 
see  the  works  named  in  Courses  XI.,  §§12,  13;  XVIIL, 
§  S.;  XIX.,  §  4;  XX.,  S  I,  3;  XXIL,  §  3;  XXV.,  §§  i,  5 ; 
XXVII.,  §  I ;  XXXVI,  §  12  ;  XXXVII.,  §g  2,  6.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  following :  McCris's  "  Reformation  in 
Italy  "  (Blackwood) ;  J.  I.  Good,  "  Origin  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Germany  "  (Reading,  U.S.,  1887),  and  "History 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany"  (same,  1894);  R. 
RocHOLL,  Geschichte  der  evangelischen  Kirche  in  Deutschr 
land  (Leipzig,  1897) ;  A.  Weill,  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  des 
Anabaptistes  (1874) ;  Karl  Kautsky*s  "  Communism  in 
Central  Europe  in  the  Time  of  the  Reformation  "  (£ng.  tr. 
Union,  1897);  Samuel  Smiles's  "The  Huguenots:  Their 
Settlements in  England  and  Ireland"  (Murray,  1868). 

§  5.  The  history  of  the  community  known  as  the 
"  Moravian  Brethren "  has  been  somewhat  abundantly 
written.  From  its  American  headquarters  (Bethlehem,  Pa.) 
come  J.  T.  Hamilton's  "  History  of  the  Moravian  Church 
during  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries"  (1900), 
and  E.  A.  De  Schweinitz's  "History  of  the  Church 
Known  as  Unitas  Fratrum"  (1885).  There  is  further  a 
"  Short  History  of  the  Moravian  Church,"  by  J.  E.  Hutton 
(Moravian  Publishing  Office,  London,  1895)  >  ^^^  "^  French 
there  are  VAglise  de  PUniti  des  Fr^res  by  E.  A.  Senft 
(Neuchitel,  1888),  and  the  Histoire  ancienne  et  mademe 
de  PAgUse  des  Frlres  de  Bofitme  et  de  Moravie^  by  A. 
BosT  (Geneve,  2  tom.,  183 1). 

§  6.  In  the  present  connection  may  be  noted  C.  W. 
Heckethorn's  "The  Secret  Societies  of  All  Ages  and 
Countries"  (Redway,  rev.  ed.,  2  vols.,  1897). 


Course  LVII. 

HISTORY  OF  AMUSEMENTS  AND   SOCIAL 

USAGES. 

This  niay  be  considered  as  an  aspect  of  social,  in  distinction 
from  political  and  religious,  history  :  roughly  speaking,  it  is 
the  account  of  how  people  spend  their  leisure  time  outside 
of  reading  and  the  arts.  It  is,  however,  only  slightly  and 
incidentally  dealt  with  in  most  of  the  works  named  in  our 
historical  Courses,  and  in  the  Courses  on  the  history  of  civili- 
sation ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  literature  which  can  best 
be  grouped  under  the  present  heading. 

§  I.  Apart  from  works  on  anthropology  in  general,  we 
may  thus  classify  ''The  Study  of  Man,"  by  A.  C. 
Haddon  ("Progressive  Science  "Series;  Bliss,  1898) — ^awork 
dealing  with  toys  and  games.  The  same  study  may  be 
followed  up  in  a  number  of  separate  investigations :  S. 
Kulin's  "Korean  Games"  (Philadelphia,  1895);  A.  M. 
Davis's  "Indian  Games"  (Salem,  1886);  and  E. 
Falkener's  "Games  Ancient  and  Oriental"  (Longmans, 
1892).  British  games  in  particular  are  dealt  with  in  Alice 
B.  Gomme's  "  Traditional  Games  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland"  (Nutt,  1894-99);  and  P.  H.  Ditchfield's  "Old 
English  Sports,  Pastimes,  and  Customs"  (Methuen,  1891). 
The  last-named  author  has  issued  another  work,  extending 
the  survey  to  "Old  English  Customs  Extant"  (Redway, 
1896). 

§  2.  For  classical  antiquity  see  Guhl  and  Koner's  work 
(Course  XV.,  §  10) ;  also  the  two  works  of  W.  A.  Becker 
on  Greek  and  Roman  life,  "  Charicles  "  and  "  Gallus  "  (Eng. 
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tr.   1844-45;    several    reps.);    and    W.   Richtkr's    JDU 
Spiele  der  Griechen  und  Romer  (1887). 

§  3.  This  subject  is  largely  bound  up  with  the  study  of 
Folklore ;  and  in  addition  to  the  works  in  that  field  named 
in  Course  II.,  §g  2,  3,  resort  may  profitably  be  had  to  the 
following  by  G.  L.  Gomme  :  '*  Dictionary  of  British  Folk- 
lore" (Nutt,  1894,  etc),  "Folklore  Relics  of  Early  Village 
Life"  (Stock,  1883),  and  "Handbook  of  Folklore"  (Folk- 
lore  Society,  1890).  Mr.  Gomme  has  also  edited  for  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine  Library"  four  volumes  on 
"  Maimers  and  Customs,  Superstitions,  and  Traditions " 
(Stock).  There  is,  further,  a  whole  row  of  works  on  local 
British  folklore :  W.  Henderson,  "  The  Folklore  of  the 
Northern  Counties"  (Nutt,  1879);  Charlotte  S.  Burne, 
"Shropshire  Folklore"  (Triibner,  1883);  John  Harland 
and  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  "  Lancashire  Folklore  "  (He5rwood, 
1867);  P.  Roberts,  "Cambrian  Popular  Antiquities" 
(1815) ;  W.  Gregor,  "Folklore  of  the  North-east  of  Scot- 
land" (Nutt,  188 1);  J.  Napier,  "Folklore  of  the  West  of 
Scotland"  (Gardner,  Paisley,  1879);  Black's  "Folk-Lore 
of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands"  (Nutt,  1901). 

§  4.  In  the  "  Badmington  Library "  Series  (Longmans^ 
dealing  with  all  manner  of  sports,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  historical  matter.  J.  Kerr's  "History  of  Curling" 
(Douglas,  1890)  and  W.  G.  Beers's  "Lacrosse "  (Montreal, 
1875)  supply  such  information. 

g  5.  A  great  deal  of  curious  and  interesting  information 
is  loosely  grouped  in  the  following  compilations :  John 
Brand's  "Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain"  (Bohn 
Lib.  ed.  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  3  vols.;  also  rev.  and  enlarged 
ed.  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  3  vols.,  1870,  J.  R.  Smith) ;  W. 
Hone's  "  Every  Day  Book  "  (2  vols.),  "  Table  Book,"  and 
"Year  Book"  (1838);  R.  Chambers's  "The  Book  of 
Days :  A  Miscellany  of  Popular  Antiquities "  (Chambers, 
2  vols.,  1869);  and  Paul  Lacroix's  "Manners,  Customs, 
and  Dress  During  the  Middle  Ages  "  (Eng.  tr..  Bickers,  1877). 
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• 

§  6.  Much  additional  information  of  the  same  general 
order  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Mr.  John  Ashton  : 
"Old  Times  "—dealing  with  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century — (Nimmo,  1885);  "Men,  Maidens,  and  Manners 
a  Hundred  Years  Ago  "  (Field  &  Tuer,  1888) ;  "  A  History 
of  Gambling  in  England  "  (Duckworth,  1898) ;  "  A  History 
of  English  Lotteries  "  (Leadenhall  Press,  1893) ;  and  "  The 
Devil  in  Britain  and  America  "  (Ward  &  Downey,  1896). 

§  7.  Present-day  games  and  sports  are  discussed  in  a 
large  number  of  works,  of  which  it  may  suffice  to  indicate 
the  following  :  H.  G.  Bohn,  "  Handbook  of  Games  "  (Bohn 
Lib.);  Hoffmann's  "Cyclopaedia  of  Card  and  Table 
Games"  (Routledge);  J.  H.  Walsh,  "British  Rural 
Sports"  (Warner,  1886);  J.  G.  W.  (/>.,  Wood),  "The 
Playground"  (1884);  and  W.  W.  Newell,  "Games  of 
American  Children"  (N.Y.,  1884). 

§  8.  The  history  of  chess  and  playing-cards  is  sketched  in 
encyclopaedia  articles.  See  also  H.  E.  Bird's  "Chess 
History  "  (Dean,  1893) ;  A.  Van  der  Linde's  Quellenstudien 
zur  Geschichte  der  Schachspiels  (Berlin,  1881);  and  the 
bibliography  in  R.  I.  Green's  "  Chess  "  (Bell).  There  is 
an  elaborate  book  on  "  The  Origin  and  History  of  Playing- 
cards,"  by  W.  A.  Chatto  (1848);  and  the  "Catalogue  of 
Playing-Cards,"  by  W.  H.  Willshire  (British  Museum) 
and  the  "  History  of  Playing  Cards,"  by  Taylor  and  others 
(Chatto),  have  historical  interest. 

§  9.  A  French  scholar,  Ch.  Magnin,  has  produced  an 
Histoire  des  Marionnettes  en  Europe  depuis  VantiquUi 
jusqt^h  nos  jours  (se  ^d.  1862);  and  there  are  a  number  of 
recent  works  on  dancing,  notably  the  "  History  of  Dancing  " 
by  Gaston  Vuillier  (Eng.  tr.  3pts.  4to,  Heinemann,  1898) 
and  E.  Scott's  "Dancing  in  all  Ages"  (Sonnenschein, 
1899). 

§  10.  Under  the  present  general  heading  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  history  of  gardening,  which  has  a  considerable 
recent   literature — f.^.,  the  Hon.   Alicia  M.   Amherst's 
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"History  of  Gardening  in  England "  (Quaritch,  1896);  A. 
Barnard,  "  Orchards  and  Gardens,  ^dent  and  Modem  " 
(Causton,  1895) ;  R.  Blomfield  and  F.  I.  Thomas,  "The 
Formal  Garden  in  England"  (Macmillan,  1892);  A. 
Mangin,  Histoirt  des  Jardins  (Tours,  1887,  folio) ;  W.  P. 
TucKERMANN,  Die  Gartenkunst  der  Ua&cnischen  Renais- 
sance Zeit  (Berlin,  1884) ;  and  H.  Jaeger,  Gartenkunst  und 
Garten  sons t  und  fV/s/ (Berlin,  1888,  pp.  529). 


Course  LVIII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

This  is  here  considered  as  a  study  apart  from  or  additional 
to  that  of  the  sciences  as  bodies  of  codified  knowledge,  the 
latter  having  regard  mainly  to  the  sciences  in  their  present 
state. 

§  I.  The  general  "History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,"  by  the  late  Professor  W.  WHEWELL(3rd 
ed.,  3  vols.,  1857),  though  now  in  many  respects  inadequate 
and  never  quite  satisfactory,  has  not  been  superseded  by 
any  equally  elaborate  work;  but  J.  Marmery'S  ''The 
Progrress  of  Science:  Its  Origin,  Course,  Promoters, 
and  Results"  (Chapman,  2nd  ed.,  1898)  is  a  very  helpful 
general  record;  R.  Routledge's  "Popular  History  of 
Science"  (Routledge,  1 881)  is  an  eminently  readable  work ; 
and  the  "Short  History  of  Natural  Science,"  by  A.  B. 
Buckley  (Mrs.  Fisher),  is  an  attractive  introduction  for 
young  readers  (Stanford,  5th  ed.,  1894).  In  Crerman 
there  is  a  good  Grundriss  einer  Geschichte  der  Naturwissen- 
schaften  (Leipzig,  1896,  etc.). 

§  2.  Among  the  many  interesting  books  covering  periods 
and  aspects  of  scientific  progress  biographically,  may 
specially  be  noted  E.  Clodd'S  '*  PlOneCFS  Of  Evolution 
from  Thales  to  Huxley"  (R.  P.  A.  Rep.  1903);  Professor 

Ollyer  Lodge's  ''  Pioneers  of  Science "  (Macmiilan, 

1892),  and  Professor  W.  J.  Youmans's  "  Pioneers  of  Science 
in  America"  (New  York,  1896).  Of  great  importance  to 
the  sociological  student  is  Professor  A.  White's  "His- 
tory of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theo- 
logy in  Christendom"  (Macmiilan,  2   vols.,   1896). 
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J.  W.  Draper's  briefer  and  less  exact  **  History  of  the 
Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science"  (Int  So.  Series) 
will  serve  for  unleisured  readers. 

The  great  scientific  advances  made  in  the  nineteenth 
century  are  briefly  traced  in  the  address  on  ''  Fifty  Years  of 
Science,"  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  now  Lord  Avebuiy 
(Whittaker,  1890),  and  more  fully  in  H.  S.  Williams's 
"The  Story  of  Nineteenth  Century  Science"  (Harpers, 
1900)  and  A.  £.  Ikin's  "Recent  Advances  in  Science" 
(Simpkin,  1902);  and  are  criticised  in  Dr.  A  R.  Wallace's 
"The  Wonderful  Century"  (Sonnenschein,  new  ed.,  1903). 

§  3.  The  first  to  be  constituted  of  the  physical  sciences 
was  Astronomy,  of  which  there  are  several  good  histories  in 
English.  The  short  anonymous  "  History  of  Astronomy," 
published  about  1830  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
is  a  notably  competent  work;  but  the  fuller  records  of  John 
Narrien,  "  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  Astronomy"  (1833;  rep.  1850),  and  Robert 
Grant,  "History  of  Astronomy"  (1852),  are  likewise 
excellent.     A  later   manual  of   high   competence    is    the 

"History  of  Astronomy,"  by  Arthur  Berry,  in 

Murray's  series  of  "  University  Extension  Manuals."  The 
recent  progress  of  astronomy,  finally,  is  very  ably  set  forth 
in  Miss  Agnes  M.  Clerke's  "  History  of  Astronomy  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century"  (Black,  4th  ed.,  1902).  There  is 
also  a  short  French  work,  L*Astronomie  au  XIX'  Sthcle^  by 
Professor  A.  Boillot  (1864),  which  sketches  the  whole 
history  of  the  science. 

§  4.  The  history  of  Physics,  partly  covered  in  a  number 
of  the  books  named  in  §  i,  is  separately  handled  in  F. 
Cajori's  "  History  of  Physics  in  its  Elementary  Branches  " 
(New  York,  1899) ;  in  the  French  Histoire  de  la  Physique 
of  J.  C.  PoGGENDORF  (1883) ;  and  in  at  least  three  German 
treatises — A.  Heller's  Geschichte  der  Physik  (Stuttgart, 
1882) ;  F.  Rosenberger's  Geschichte  der  Physik  (Braun- 
schweig, 3  Th.,  1882-90);  and  E.  Gerland's  Geschichte  der 
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Physik  (Leipzig,  1892).  Much  of  the  earlier  history  of 
physics  belongs  to  Italy,  and  there  is  in  Italian  an  elaborate 
Storia  del  metodo  sperimentaU  in  Italia  (Firenze,  5  torn., 
1891-98).  Of  Chemistry  there  is  a  standard  history  by  Dr. 
£.  VON  Meyer  (Eng.  trans,  by  McGowan,  2nd  ed.,  Mac- 
millan,  1898). 

§  5.  There  are  no  such  histories  for  the  later  developed 
sciences  of  Geology  and  Biology,  apart  from  the  Histoire  de 
la  Zoologie  of  V.  Carus  (French  tr.,  1880);  but  Sir  A. 
Geikie's  interesting  volume  on  "The  Founders  of  Geology" 
(Macmillan,  1897)  suffices  for  the  former  science ;  and  there 
is  available  the  excellent  "  History  of  Botany "  of  J.  von 
Sachs  (Eng.  tr.,  Frowde,  1890) ;  while  the  history  of 
Biology  is  partly  to  be  gathered  from  the  Course  on  the 
History  of  Medicine  and  from  the  "Historical  Sketch" 
prefixed  to  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species." 

§  6.  The  most  rapidly  developed  of  all  the  sciences,  in 
modem  times,  is  that  of  Electricity,  and  for  that  there  is  a 
considerable  literature.     Interesting   general  accounts  are 

supplied  in  J.    Hunro's    "Stopy   of  Electricity'* 

(Newnes,  1896)  and  "The  Romance  of  Electricity"  (Rel. 
Tract  Soc.,  1893).  There  is  a  compendious  German  Cres- 
chichte  der  EUktricitdt^  by  G.  Allbrecht  (1885) ;  a  fuller 
one  by  E.  Hoppe  (Leipzig,  1884;  622  pp.) ;  and  a  French 
Histoire  de  PAlectriciti,  by  J.  Le  Breton  (1884).  The  great 
progress  made  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  set  forth  in  "  A 
Century  of  Electricity,"  by  T.  C.  Mendenhall  (Boston, 
1887),  and  "The  Age  of  Electricity,"  by  P.  Benjamin. 
See  also  works  on  Edison,  by  W.  and  A.  Dickson  (Chatto, 
1894) ;  on  Hertz,  by  Professor  O.  Lodge  {Electrician  Office, 
1894);  and  on  Tesla,  by  T.  C.  Martin  (N.Y.,  1894). 


Course  LIX. 

HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 
§  I.  Probably  the  best  introduction  to  this  subject  is  E.  T. 

Withingrton's  ''  Medical  History  from  the  Earliest 

Times  "  (London,  The  Scientific  Press,  1894) ;  but  there 
is  also  a  translation  of  the  useful  German  work  of  J.  H. 
Baas,  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Medicine  "  (New  York, 
J.  H.  Vail,  1889).  There  is  yet  another  "  Epitome  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,"  by  Roswell  Park  (Philadelphia, 
F.  A.  Davis,  1898) ;  besides  the  interesting  work  of  Dr.  E. 
Berdoe,  "  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Healing  Art  " 
(Sonnenschein,  1893). 

§  2.  On  ancient  medicine  the  most  abundant  details  are 
to  be  found  in  Francis  Adams's  trans,  of  "The  Seven 
Books  of  Paulus  iEgineta :  With  a  Commentary  Embracing 
a  Complete  View  of  the  Knowledge  Possessed  by  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians  on  all  Subjects  Connected 
with  Medicine  and  Surgery"  (Sydenham  Society,  3  vols., 
1844-47).  This  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  learning,  by  a 
Scotch  country  surgeon.  See  an  account  of  Dr.  Adams  in 
Dr.  John  Brown's  "  Locke  and  Sydenham "  (Douglas, 
1866,  and  later.)  There  is  a  short  study  on  "  Ancient 
Egyptian  Medicine,"  by  Dr.  James  Finlayson  (Glasgow, 
A.  MacdougaU,  1893). 

§  3.  Many  sidelights  on  medical  history  are  to  be  had 
from  the  biographies  of  eminent  physicians.  Among  these 
may  be  noted  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson's  "Disciples  of 
iEsculapius"  (Hutchinson,  2  vols.,  1900),  which  gives 
many  clues ;  and  the  series  of  biographies  entitled  "  The 
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Masters  of  Medicine  "  (Unwin).  J.  Thomson's  "  Account 
of  the  Life,  Lectures,  and  Writings  of  W.  Cullen  "  (Black- 
wood, 2  vols.,  1859)  contains  a  good  historical  view  of  the 
systems  in  vogue  during  a  century  or  two  before  CuUen's 
time — notably  those  of  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  Haller,  and  Boer- 
have.  Yet  further  information  is  to  be  gathered  from 
Theodore  Puschmann's  "  History  of  Medical  Education  " 
(Eng.  tr.,  H.  K.  Lewis,  1891),  and,  for  the  modem  period, 
from  R.  B.  Carter's  section  on  "  Medicine,  1837-87  "  in 
"The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria"  (Smith,  Elder,  2  vols., 
1887). 

§  4.  Many  studies  have  been  made  as  to  the  history  of 
special  branches  of  the  medical  art.  Among  the  most 
esteemed  are  the  "Lectures  on  the  History  of  Physiology," 
by  Sir  Michael  Foster  (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1903) ;  and 
August  Hirsch's  "  Handbook  of  Historical  and  Geogra- 
phical Pathology,"  trans,  by  Dr.  C.  Creighton  (New 
Sydenham  Society,  1886).  Dr.  Creighton  has  further  pro- 
duced an  important  "History  of  Epidemics  in  Britain" 
(Camb.  Univ.  Press,  2  vols.,  1891-94) ;  and  there  is  further 
available  the  well-known  work  on  "  The  Epidemics  of  the 
Middle  Ages "  of  J.  F.  C.  Hecker  (Eng.  tr.  by  B.  G. 
Babington,  Sydenham  Society,  1844).  See,  too,  the 
learned  work  of  G.  Henslow,  "Medical  Books  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century"  (Chapman,  1899). 

§  5.  On  the  vexed  question  of  vaccination  the  careful  reader 
will  consult  the  learned  and  impartial  research  of  Professor 
E.  M.  Crookshank,  "  History  and  Pathology  of  Vaccina- 
tion" (H.  K.  Lewis,  2  vols.,  1889);  also  the  anti-vaccina- 
tionist  history  by  William  White  (E.  W.  Alien,  1885) ; 
and  Dr.  Creighton*s  "  Jenner  and  Vaccination  "  (Sonnen- 
schein,  1889)  and  "The  Natural  History  of  Cow-pox  and 
Vaccinal  Syphilis"  (Cassell,  1887). 

§  6.  In  the  French  and  German  literature  of  the  subject 
may  be  noted  the  following :  J.  Bouillet,  Pricis  d*fustoire 
de  la  Midecine  (1883) ;    J.   M.  Guardia,  Histoire  de  la 
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Midecine  (1884) ;  P.  Dignat,  Histoire  de  la  Midedne (1888); 
H.  Haesar,  Grundriss  der  GeschkhU  des  Medmns  (Jena, 
1884);  M.  Bartels,  Z^fif  ifa^Vi  der  NtUurvolker  {Leipag^ 
1894,  etc.);  Mauricb  Albert,  Les  midedns  grecs  d  RiMtu 
(1894) ;  £.  DUPOUY,  Le  mayen  Age  midical  (1888) ;  and  the 
Gtschichte  der  medidmshen  Wissenschaften  in  Deutschland 
of  A.  HiRSCH  (Munich,  1893).  On  the  interesting  subject 
of  Arab  medicine  should  be  consulted  the  Hisiaire  de 
Midecine  Arabe  of  Dr.  Lucien  Leclerc  (1876,  2  torn.), 
which  supersedes  in  this  connection  the  older  *^  History  of 
Medicine,"  by  Sprengel  (French  trans.  1815),  often  unduly 
relied  on. 


Course  LX. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

§  I.  The  origins  are  to  be  traced  through  the  literature  of 
Anthropology,  dealt  with  in  Course  I.     See  in  particular 

the  "Anthropology"  of  Tylor  (§  i);  Clodd's  "Stopy 

of  Primitive  Han  "  (§  2) ;  Joly^s  "  Man  before  MeUls," 
and  the  works  of  Wilson,  Stevens,  Evans,  Munro  (specially 
instructive),  Tylor  and  Lubbock,  mentioned  in  ^  4,  5. 
See  also,  in  Course  XLIX.,  the  works  of  O.  T.  Mason  and 
Ploss  (§  i) ;  in  Course  L.,  those  of  Wallon  and  Doniol  (§  i) ; 
in  Course  XLVII.,  those  of  Schurtz  and  Mortillet  (§  4)  and 
that  of  Heam  (§  5);  and  in  Course  I.  (§  6)  those  of  Gomme, 
Seebohm,  and  Baden-Powell.  There  is  further  a  good 
inquiry  by  A.  Espinas,  Lts  Origines  de  la  technologU:  Etude 
Soa'a/  (iSgy). 

§  2.  A  very  helpful  general  view  of  the  evolution  of  indus- 
trial arts  from  the  pre-historic  period  is  given  in  the  two 
volumes  on  "The  Technical  History  of  Com- 
merce," by  Dr.  John  Yeats  (Virtue,  1872),  of  which 
the  first  deals  with  Prehistoric,  Ancient,  and  Medieval 
Industrial  Art,  and  the  second  with  Modem  Industrial  Art. 
On  primitive  industry  see  further,  in  the  work  of  Peschel  on 
"  The  Races  of  Man  "  (Course  I.,  §  3),  the  section  on  "  The 
Industrial,  Social,  and  Religious  Stages  of  Development," 
pp.  135-218 ;  in  Letourneau's  "  Sociology,"  the  sketch  in 
bk.  v.,  ch.  2  ;  and  in  Ratzel  and  Waitz  (§§  3,  5)  the  similar 
sections.  A  valuable  conspectus  of  primitive  industry  is 
given  in  Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth's  "Artes  Africanae:  Illus- 
trations and  Descriptions  of  the  Productions  of  the  Indus- 
trial Arts  of  Central  African  Tribes"  (Leipzig,  1875,  4to). 
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Other  clues  to  the  beginnings  of  industry  are  to  be  had 
from  the  records  of  travellers  and  missionaries,  many 
of  which  are  classified  by  the  anthropologists  above  men- 
tioned. 

§  3.  Among  the  histories  of  civilisation,  that  of  Seignobos 
(XLVIL,  §1)  pays  more  attention  to  industrial  progress 
than  does  that  of  Ducoudray ;  but  the  fullest  exposition  of 
such  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  German  works  on 
Culturgeschichte  named  in  the  same  Course,  §  3.  On  the 
process  of  the  industrial  arts  in  the  ancient  world,  further, 
incidental  information  is  to  be  had  in  the  Histories  of 
Antiquity  by  Duncker  (Eng.  tr.)  and  £.  Meyer  (German) 
named  in  Course  XL,  §  6.  See  also,  in  this  connection. 
Dr.  Cunningham's  book  on  "Western  Civilisation "(XLVII., 
§  5).  For  French  industrial  development  Monteil  (XIX., 
§  3)  is  variously  interesting;  and  for  English,  the  short 
history  of  Prof.  Gibbins  (XXXVI.,  §  11)  is  helpful,  though 
it  pays  too  little  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  industrial 
arts  as  distinguished  from  the  process  of  commerce.  A 
good  deal  of  information  on  the  former  head  is  to  be  had 
from  the  copious  history  of  "  Social  England,"  and  from 
Dr.  Cunningham's  "  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Com- 
merce "  (XXXVI.,  §  3).  There  is  further  an  interesting 
special  study  by  Baron  J.  de  Bra  ye,  **  Industrial  Arts  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  "  (Sonnenschein,  1893,  4to). 

§  4.  In  the  way  of  special  studies  of  lines  of  industrial 
history,  again,  German  research  is  latterly  pre-eminent — tf^., 
Die  Geschichte  des  Etsens  of  Dr.  L.  Beck  (Bd.  I.,  Braun- 
schweig, 1884),  of  which  the  first  volume  brings  down  the 
record  to  the  year  1500;  Die  Geschichte  der  Texfiikunsf  oi 
F.  FiscHBACH  (1883);  and  the  translated  work  of  Schulze- 
Gavernitz  on  the  Cotton  Trade  (Course  XXXVI.,  §  10).  In 
English,  however,  there  is  a  competent  work  on  "The 
Steam  Engine  and  its  Inventors,"  by  R.  L.  Galloway 
(Macmillan,  1881);  and,  by  the  same  author,  "A  History 
of  Coal  Mining  in  Great  Britain"  (same,  1882);  as  well  as 
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G.  A.  Sekon's  '*  The  Evolution  of  the  Steam  Locomotive, 
1 803-1 898"  (Railway  Pub.  Co.,  1899).  W.  Fletcher's 
"History  of  Steam  Locomotion  on  Roads"  (Spon,  189 1) 
comes  just  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  development  of 
automotor  cars,  of  which  the  history  is  for  the  present  to  be 
traced  in  the  journals  of  the  industry.  See  also  the  French 
work  of  H.  de  Graffigny,  Les  moteurs  andens  et  modemes 
(1881). 

§  5.  Among  biographies  bearing  on  modem  industrial 
progress  are  to  be  noted  Samuel  Smiles's  "Lives  of 
Boulton  and  Watt,"  which  gives  an  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steam  engine ;  his  "  Life  of  George  Stephen- 
son," which  similarly  deals  with  the  introduction  of  the 
locomotive ;  his  "  Lives  of  the  Engineers  "  (5  vols.) ;  and 
his  "  Life  of  James  Nasmyth  "  (all  Murray) ;  also  W.  Pole's 
"  Life  of  Sir  William  Siemens  "  (same).  In  French  there 
is  an  interesting  Histoire  de  quatrt  invtnteurs  franfais  au 
dixneUvilme  sikcle^  by  the  Baron  Ernouf.  For  older  inven- 
tions generally  there  is  available  the  "  History  of  Inven- 
tions "  of  JOHANN  Beckmann  (Eng.  tr.,  Bohn  Lib.,  2  vols., 
1846,  with  additions);  but  a  continuation  of  that  work  is 
sorely  needed.  The  lack  is  only  partly  supplied  by  such 
works  as  "  Spon's  Dictionary  of  Engineering  "  (4  vols.)  and 
the  Dictionaries  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Sciences  of 
Ure  and  Brande  &  Cox. 

§  6.  Further  general  views  on  the  growth  and  nature  of 
modem  industries  may  be  obtained  from  "  The  Romance 
of  Industry  and  Invention,"  by  R.  Cochrane  (Chambers, 
1896);  "The  Romance  of  Modem  Commerce,"  by  J. 
Burnley  (Cassell,  1889);  A.  Watts's  "Scientific  Indus- 
tries Explained"  (W.  &  A.  Johnston,  188 1);  and  Beeton's 
"  Dictionary  of  Industries  and  Commerce  "  (Ward  &  Lock, 
x888).  See,  finally,  Course  LVIIL,  §  6,  as  to  the  modem 
developments  of  applied  electricity. 

§  7.  Midway  between  the  industrial  and  the  fine  arts  lie 
those  of  pottery,  tapestry,  and  decorative  work  in  gold  and 
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silver.    For   these    may  be    consulted   the   ^*  History  of 
Ancient  Pottery,"  by  Dr.  S.  Birch  (Murray,  1873)  >  "  The 

Story  of  the  Potter/'  by  C.  F.  Binns  (Newnes,  1898); 

the  Histoire  de  la  CiranUque  of  £.  Garnier  (Tours,  1882); 
the  Histoire  giniraU  de  la  tapisserie  of  £.  Muntz  (1878, 
folio);  and  the  Histoire  de  rOrfivrerie,.,jusqu^  h  nos  Jours 
of  F.  DE  Lasterie  (1875). 

Under  the  present  heading,  too,  may  be  noted  two  short 
works  on  decoration :  R.  Menard,  Decoration  en  Egypte^ 
(1884,  76  pp.),  and  G.  Diercrs,  Das  arabische  Ornament 
(1883,  Sammlung  Kunstgewerblicher  Vortrage,  32  pp.),  and 
the  following  general  surveys :  W.  N.  Brown,  "  A  History 
of  Decorative  Art "  (Scott,  Greenwood,  1900) ;  H.  Balfour, 
"  The  Evolution  of  Decorative  Art "  (Percival,  1893)  ;  E. 
Molinier,  Histoire  des  arts  appliquies  h  Pindustrie  du  je 
ii  la  fin  du  i8e  Sihle  (1896,  etc.,  folio);  F.  Litchfield, 
"  Illustrated  History  of  Furniture  "  (Tnislove,  1893) ;  H. 
Havard,  Histoire  des  Styles^  AmeubUment^  etc,  (2  torn.  foL, 
1 899-1 900). 

§  8.  There  are  various  recent  monographs  on  the  indus- 
trial arts  of  different  countries  and  periods — e,g,^  "  The  Art 
Manufactures  of  India,"  by  Trailokyanatha  (Calcutta, 
1888) ;  G.  M.  Urbani  de  Gheltof,  Les  arts  industriels  h 
Venise  (Venice,  1885);  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  "The  Industrial 
Arts  of  Denmark  "  (South  Kensington  Museum). 

§  9.  Two  elaborate  works  have  recently  been  produced 
on  the  history  of  furniture-making  in  England :  T.  Arthur 
Strange,  "  English  Furniture,  Decoration,  etc.,  during  the 
Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth  Centuries" 
(Author,  London,  1900,  fol.),  and  J.  A.  Heaton,  "  Furni- 
ture and  Decoration  in  England  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century"  (Bumpus,  2  vols.,  fol.,  1892).  Works  on  French 
furniture  are  numerous. 


Course  LXI. 

HISTORIES  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 
I.— ARCHITECTURE 

The  term  "arts"  covers  alike  the  "fine  arts"  and  the 
"  industrial  arts,"  and  the  former  to  some  extent  historically 
grew  out  of  the  latter ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  group  and 
trace  them  separately;  and  at  least  one  of  the  former, 
music,  originated  artistically,  and  not  industrially.  The 
anthropological  beginnings  of  all  are  set  forth  in  some  of 
the  works  named  in  the  next  Course,  §  i ;  but  further  light 
is  to  be  had  from  the  work  of  Viollet-le-Duc,  "The 
Habitations  of  Men  in  All  Ages"  (Eng.  tr.,  1876).  To  fix 
the  order  of  genesis  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  these 
Courses ;  but  we  may  begin  with  architecture  as  that  which 
first  reached  a  high  development.  It  is  here  considered 
historically,  not  professionally. 
§  I.  In  English  there  are  available  the  "Short  History 

of  Architecture,"  by  A.  L.  Tuckerman  (Bickers,  1887); 

the  compendious  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of 
Architecture,"  by  E.  J.  Tarver  (Pettitt,  1888),  which  gives 
many  bibliographical  references ;  the  "  Elementary  History 
of  Architecture,"  by  N.  D'Anvers — 1>.,  Mrs.  Bell  (Low, 
1 881);  the  "Outline  History  of  Architecture,"  by  C.  E. 
Clement  (N.Y.,  1886);  the  short  "Story  of  Architecture," 
by  C.  T.  Mathews  (N.Y.,  1896);  the  "Text-Book  of 
Architecture,"  by  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  (N.Y.,  1896);  and  R. 
Sturgis's  "European  Architecture:  A  Historical  Study" 
(Macmillan,  1896);  besides  a  ''History  of  Architecture," 
by  B.  and  B.  F.  Fletcher  (Batsford,  1896).    Finally  there 
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(Low,  Art  Hist.  Series) ;  M.  H.  Bloxam's  "  Principles  of 
Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture"  (Bell,  3  vols.,  nth  ed., 
1882) ;  Gilbert  Scott's  "  Lectures  on  Medieval  Architec- 
ture" (Murray,  2  vols.,  1878-79) ;  W.  LObke's  "Ecclesias- 
tical Art  in  Germany  "  (Eng.  tr.,  1870) ;  and  the  "  Lectures 
on  Architecture"  of  Viollet-le-Duc  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols., 
1877-81). 

§  6.  British  developments  are  separately  dealt  with  in 
Thomas  Rickman's  "Architecture  in  England  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  Reformation"  (1835);  and  more  compre- 
hensively in  T.  H.  Turner's  sumptuous  treatise,  "  Domestic 
Architecture  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (Parker, 
4  vols.,  1877-83).  See  also  T.  Rickman's  "  Attempt  to 
Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England,"  with 
additions  by  J.  H.  Parker  (7th  ed.,  188 1,  Parker).  Among 
later  works  may  be  noted  E.  S.  Prior's  "History  of 
Gothic  Architecture  in  England"  (Bell,  1900,  4to);  J.  F. 
Hunnewell's  "England's  Chronicle  in  Stone"  (Murray, 
1886);  and  T.  L.  Worthington's  "Remnants  of  Old 
English  Architecture"  (Sprage,  1888,  folio). 

On  English  Renaissance  work  there  are  three  treatises — 
the  elaborate  "  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in 
England,  1 500-1 800,"  by  R.  Blomfield  (Bell,  1897,  2  vols., 
4to) ;  the  "  Short  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in 
England,"  by  the  same  writer  (same,  1900);  and  J.  A. 
Gotch's  "  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  England  "  in 

2  vols.,  folio  (Batsford,  1891-94).  Dr.  Honcure  Con- 
way's  ''Travels  in  South  Kensingrton"  (Triibner, 

1882)  is  a  delightful  introduction  to  the  subject 

Scottish  architecture  is  very  fully  and  competently  dealt 
with  in  "Castellated  and  Domestic  Architectiure  in  Scot- 
land," by  D.  MacGibbon  (Douglas,  3  vols.,  1886-87) ;  and 
in  "  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Scotland,"  by  the  same  writer  in 
collaboration  with  T.  Ross  (same,  3  vols.,  1895-97). 

§  7.  The  architectural  literature  of  France  is  particularly 
abundant.    Of  special  value  is  the  great  DicHonnairt  raisonnie 
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HISTORIES  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

II.— SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  AND  DRAWING 

§  I.  The  beginnings  of  all  the  fine  arts  lie  close  together; 
and  they  are  set  forth  connectedly  in  a  number  of  works, 
notably  in  Rudolf  Menge's  "Introduction  to  Ancient 
Art"  (Eng.  tr.,  Mansell,  1887);  E.  Grosse'S  "The 
BeginningB  of  Art "  (Eng.  tr.,  Anthropological  Series ; 
Appleton,  N.Y.,  1897);  Yrjo  Hirn's  "The  Origins  of 
Art"  (Macmillan,  1900);  Sir  W.  M.  Conway's  "The 
Dawn  of  Art  in  the  Ancient  World"  (Percival,  1891);  and 

A.  C.   Haddon's   "Evolution  in  Art"  (Cont.   Sc. 

Series,  1895).  See  also  the  "Elementary  History  of 
Sculpture,"  by  N.  D'Anvers  (Low,  1881);  and  the 
" Elementary  History  of  Art"  (Low,  3rd  ed.,  1889),  by  the 
same  writer. 

§  2.  Ancient  art  in  general  is  dealt  with  comprehensively 
in  F.  Von  Reber's  "History  of  Ancient  Art" 
(tr..  Low,  1882).  On  Greek  art  there  is  a  whole  library,  out 
of  which  may  be  selected  F.  B.  Tarbell's  short  "  History 
of  Greek  Art"  (Macmillan,  1896);  Winckelmann's 
"  History  of  Ancient  Art "  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  Low,  1881) — a 
famous  German  product  of  the  eighteenth  century,  still 
worth  study;  and  W.  LObke's  "History  of  Sculpture" 
(Eng.  tr.,  2  vols..  Smith,  Elder,  1872),  which,  however, 
includes  modem  sculpture.  There  is  also  a  survey  of 
"Ancient  Sculpture:  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  and 
Roman,"  by  G.  Redford,  in  the  "Handbooks  of  Art 
History "  Series  (Low) ;  and  one  on  "  Painting :  Classical 
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and  Italian,"  by  £.  J.  Poyntbr  and  P.  R.  Kkad.  Fltudlf, 
there  is  an  elaborate  German  work  on  Grkchisck^ 
KunsigtscMchte^  by  H.  Von  Brunn  (Munchen,  1S93,  etc). 

Of  special  importance  for  classic  art  is  the  trans,  of 
"  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art,"  by  K.  Jsx  Blakb 
(Macmillan,  1896),  with  commentary  and  introduction  by 
£.  Sellers,  and  additional  notes  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Schwabe. 

§  3.  On  Egyptian  art  there  is  a  monograph  by  C.  Ryan, 
"  Egyptian  Art "  (Chapman,  1894) ;  and  another  by  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  "Elementary  Handbook  of  Egyptian 
Decorative  Art"  (Methuen,  1895).  ^^^  ^^  vaxxX  compre- 
hensive surveys  of  ancient  art,  apart  from  that  of  the 
"classic"  period,  are  those  of  the  monumental  series  of 
works  by  M.  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez,  all  trans,  in  English : 
"  History  of  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt "  (Chapman,  2  vols., 
1883);  "Phoenicia"  (2  vols.,  1885);  "Chaldea  and 
Assyria"  (2  vols.,  1884);  "Sardinia,  Judea,  Syria,  &c." 
(2  vols.,  1890);  "Phrygia,  Lydia,  etc."  (1892);  "Persia" 
(1892);  "Mycenean  Art"  (2  vols.,  1894).  There  is  also  a 
French  monograph  by  A.  Gayet,  LArt  Person  (1895). 

§  4.  For  the  early  Christian  period  there  is  a  "  History  of 
Early  Christian  Art,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts  (S.P.C.K., 
1893) ;  but  there  are  more  systematic  treatises  in  French 
and  German :  F.  Bournand,  Histoire  de  Part  chritUn 
(2  torn.,  1 891);  F.  X.  Kraus,  Geschichte  der  chrisf lichen 
Kunst  (Freiburg,  1895,  etc.) ;  and  F.  R.  Salmon,  Histoire 
de  Part  chritien  au  dix  premiers  sih:les  (Lille,  1891).  See 
also  the  monograph  of  C.  Bayet,  VArt  Byzantin  (1883) ; 
that  of  C.  Diehl,  VArt  Byzantin  dans  l^Italie  nUridionale  ; 
the  Histoire  de  Part  Byzantin  of  N.  Kondakov  (1886,  etc., 
fol.);  and  F.  von  Reber's  "History  of  Medieval  Art" 
(Eng.  tr.,  N.Y.,  1887). 

§  5.  General  views  are  supplied  in  the  "  Short  History 
of  Art"  of  B.  De  Forest  (N.Y.,  1882),  and  the  book  of 
the  same  title  by  F.  C.  Turner  (Sormenschein,  1886).  In 
French  there  is  a  good  short  Histoire  des  Beaux  Arts  by 
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R.  Peyre  (1894),  and  a  more  elaborate  Histoire  des  Beaux 
Arts  by  R.  Menard  (3  torn.,  1882) ;  in  German  a  short 
Handbuch  der  Kunstgeschkhte  by  E.  Frantz,  and  a  very 
full  one  by  A.  H.  Springer  (Leipzig,  4  Bde.,  1898). 
There  is  also  a  translation  of  the  general  "  History  of  Art  " 
of  W.  LObke  (Smith,  Elder,  2  vols.,  1868). 

For  the  general  history  of  painting  the  standard  authority 
is  perhaps  A.  F.  G.  A.  Woltmann  and  K.  Woermann's 
"  History  of  Painting "  (Eng.  tr.,  ed.  by  Sidney  Colvin, 
Kegan  Paul,  2  vols.,  1880-87).  For  sculpture  see  the  work 
of  Liibke  (§  2). 

§  6.  On  the  great  art  period  of  the  Renaissance  there  is 
again  a  large  literature.  The  work  of  "  Leader  Scott  " 
(Miss  Lucy  E.  Baxter)  on  ''The  Renaissance  of  Art  in 
Italy"  gives  a  good  general  view;  as  does  the  larger 
Histoire  de  Part  pendant  la  renaissance  en  Italie  et  en 
France^  by  E.  Muntz  (1888,  etc.).  Two  standard  works 
are  the  classic  "History  of  Painting  in  Italy"  by  Lanzi 
(Eng.  tr.,  Bohn  Lib.,  3  vols.),  and  the  much  more  exact 
modem  researches  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  "A  New 
History  of  Painting  in  Italy  from  the  Second  to  the 
Sixteenth  Century"  (Murray,. 3  vols.,  new  ed.  in  progress) 
and  "  History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy  from  the  Four- 
teenth to  the  Sixteenth  Century"  (same,  2  vols.,  187 1). 
But  even  this  work  is  now  to  be  read  under  correction  of 
the  more  scientific  investigations  of  the  modem  school 
which  rose  with  G.  Morelli,  whose  *'  Italian  Masters  in 
German  Galleries"  is  translated  (Bell,  1883).  Some  of 
the  results  in  fresh  discrimination  and  ascription  may  be 
gathered  from  Bernhard  Berenson's  manuals,  "The 
Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance "  and  "  The  Vene- 
tian Painters  of  the  Renaissance"  (Putnams,  1894,  1896), 
and  from  his  two  volumes  of  essays  entitled  ''  The  Study 
and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art"  (Bell,  1901-2).  The  same 
writer's  "Lorenzo  Lotto"  (Putnams,  1895)  is  a  model  of 
scientific  research  and  criticism. 
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See  also  the  leading  monographs  on  the  great  artists  of 
the  Renaissance:  J.  Addington  Symokds,  "Life  of 
Michelangelo  Buonarotti"  (Nimmo,  a  vols.,  1893);  E. 
MuNTz's  ''  Raphael "  (Eng.  tr.,  Chapman)  and  "  Leonardo 
da  Vinci"  (Heinemann,  Eng.  tr.,  1898,  4to);  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle's  "  Titian "  (Murray) ;  R.  A.  M.  Steven- 
son's "  Velasquez"  (Bell,  1895)  ;  and  Curtis's  "Velasquez 
and  Murillo"  (Low). 

§  7.  M.  Muntz  has  also  important  compilations  on 
Rubens  (2  vols.)  and  Rembrandt  (both  tr.,  Heinemann), 
the  two  principal  artists  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools. 
There  are  further  numerous  monographs,  notably  a  number 
of  attractive  little  volumes  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Bell ;  and  another  series  published  by  Messrs.  Duckworth. 

§  8.  On  the  art  of  the  different  nations  there  are  many 
separate  studies.  In  the  "Handbooks  of  Art  History" 
Series,  for  instance,  are  volumes  on  "Spanish  and  French 
Painting"  by  Gerard  Smith;  on  "German,  Flemish, 
and  Dutch  Painting"  by  H.  J.  W.  Buxton  and  E.  J. 
PovNTER ;  on  "  English  and  American  Painting "  by 
H.  J.  W.  Buxton  and  S.  R.  Koehler  ;  and  on  "  Water- 
Colour  Painting  in  England  "  by  G.  R.  Redgrave.  Other 
useful  historical  surveys  are  A.  R.  Willard*s  "  History  of 
Modem  Italian  Art"  (Longmans,  1900)  and  F.  Bour- 
nand's  Histoire  de  Part  en  France  (1891). 


Course  LXIII. 
HISTORIES  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

III.— MUSIC 

§1.  The  ''Oeneral  History  of  Music"  of  W.  S. 

Rockstro  (Low)  will  serve  well  for  the  unleisured  reader, 
or  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  for  the  student ;  and 
the  "  Concise  History  of  Music  from  the  Commencement 
of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time,"  by  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  BoNAViA  Hunt,  in  the  Cambridge  School  and 
College  Text  Books  Series  (BeU,  6th  ed.,  1883),  will  be 
found  a  useful  manual  of  dates,  especially  for  the  modem 
period.  There  is  an  interesting  "  Story  of  Music "  by 
F.  J.  Crowest  in  Newnes's  "Story"  Series.    James  E. 

Matthew's  ''Manual  of  Musical  History"  (Grevel, 

1892) — revised  as  a  "Handbook  of  Musical  History  and 
Biography"  (1898) — is  also  a  good  popular  treatise,  with 
a  number  of  illustrations,  showing  the  development  of 
instruments ;  and  the  same  author  has  contributed  to  the 
"Book-Lover's  Library"  a  learned  little  work  on  "The 
Literature  of  Music"  (Stock,  1896).  Emil  Naumann's 
German  "History  of  Music"  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  Cassell, 
1 898- 1 900)  has  been  repeatedly  produced  in  a  popular 
serial  form,  with  many  illustrations.  F.  L.  Ritter's 
"  Student's  History  of  Music"  (Reeves,  2nd  ed.,  1880)  is  a 
cumbrously  written  work,  running  unduly  to  religio-philoso- 
phical  reflection  of  a  very  unconvincing  kind. 

§  2.  Of  more  elaborate  histories  there  is  an  abundant 
choice.  Those  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  (5  vols.,  1776,  rep., 
Novello)  and  Dr.  Francis  Burney  (4  vols.,  1776-89)  are 
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Still  worth  consulting,  especially  for  their  own  period. 
Bumey's  treatment  of  English  music,  however,  is  the 
weakest  part  of  his  book,  and  he  is  on  the  whole  less 
accurate  than  Hawkins.  The  more  recent  "  History  of 
Music  "by  J.  F.  Rowbotham  (Triibner,  3  vols,,  1885--87) 
is  an  able  and  learned  though  somewhat  speculative  woric, 
throwing  much  light  on  primitive  music,  but  coming  down 
only  to  the  troubadours.  His  "  History  of  Music "  in 
I  vol.  (Bentley,  1893)  is  a  compression  of  the  other,  leaving 
out  all  its  references  as  well  as  much  of  its  matter.  The 
"  Oxford  History  of  Music,"  now  being  published  (Frowde, 
3  vols,  issued,  3  to  come),  the  work  of  various  hands,  promises 
to  be  a  very  satisfactory  record ;  and  Grove's  '*  Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians  "  (Macmillan,  4  vols.,  new  ed.  in 
preparation)  is  not  easily  to  be  over-praised. 

§  3.  Among  the  most  esteemed  works  on  musical  history 
in  other  languages  are  August  Reissmann's  Allgetneine 
Geschichte  der  Musik  (Leipzig,  3  Bde.,  1863-64),  a  solid 
and  reliable  research;  and  the  Geschichte  der  Musik  of 
A.  W.  Ambros  (Leipzig,  4  Bde.,  1862-78),  to  which  2  vols., 
covering  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, have  been  added  by  W.  Langhans  (1882-87).  This 
learned  and  copious  treatise  is  on  the  whole  the  best  all- 
round  history  of  music.  In  French  the  Histoire  de  la 
Musigue  of  F.  Clement  (819  pp.)  is  lucid  and  popular; 
while  the  Histoire  gifUrale  de  la  Musigue  of  F.  J.  FiTis 
(6  torn.,  1869-76),  and  the  same  compiler's  Biographie 
unvoerselle  dis  musiciens  (8  torn.,  1837-44,  new  ed.,  8  tom., 
1860-80,  including  supplement  by  Arthur  Pougin,  2  torn., 
1878-80)  have  great  merit  on  the  side  of  research,  though 
their  judgments  are  to  be  taken  with  caution.  There  is 
also  a  short  Histoire  de  la  Musigue  by  H.  Lavoix  (1884), 
and  an  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Musik  by  J.  Stolz  (Graz, 
1894). 

§  4.  As  in  other  lines  of  evolution,  the  history  of  music 
is  to  be   studied  in  periods.     On  the  deeply  interesting 
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problem  of  ''Primitive  Music"  the  standard  authority  is 
R.  Wallascher's  work  of  that  title  (Longmans,  1893). 
Somewhat  akin  as  regards  the  remoteness  of  the  subject 
from  present-day  music  is  Kiesewetter's  Die  Musik  der 
Araber  (1842),  a  very  careful  study.  An  evolutionary  view 
of  the  general  subject  is  given  in  W.  J.  Henderson's 
"  How  Music  Developed  "  (Murray,  1899) ;  and  in  C.  H.  H. 
Parry's  "  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music  "  (Int.  Sc.  Series). 
On  ancient  Greek  music  there  is  an  interesting  work  by 
R.  Westphal,  Die  Musik  des  Griechisfken  Alterthums 
(Leipzig,  1883,  pp.  354) ;  and  a  ponderous  one  by  the 
same  writer  in  collaboration  with  A.  Rossbach,  Theorie 
der  musischen  Kiinste  der  Hellenen  (3  Bde.,  Leipzig,  1885- 
89).  The  development  of  Italian  music  may  be  specially 
studied  in  E.  Naumann's  Die  ItaUenischen  Tondichter 
(1876)  and  R.  A.  Streatfeild's  "  Masters  of  Italian 
Music"  (Osgood,  1895) ;  and  there  is  a  very  interesting  and 
industrious  survey  by  E.  Van  der  Straeten  of  La  musique 
aux  Fays-Bos  avant  le  ige  Sihk  (Gand,  8  tom.,  1867,  etc.). 
For  the  modem  period  are  available  the  "Transition 
Period  of  Musical  History "  and  "  History  of  Modem 
Music"  by  J.  Hullah  (2nd  ed.,  Longmans,  1876,  1875); 
and  in  German  the  excellent  Geschichie  der  Musik  seit 
Beethovetiy  iSoo-igoOy  of  Hugo  Riemann  (Berlin  and 
Stuttgart,  1 901),  in  which  is  packed  a  great  amount  of 
tmstworthy  information. 

For  British  music  in  particular  there  is  "The  Story  of 
British  Music  to  the  Tudor  Period,"  by  F.  J.  Crowest 
(Bentley,  1896);  and  F.  L.  Ritter  has  published  two 
volumes  on  "  Music  in  England  and  in  America  "  (Reeves, 
1884).  Among  other  surveys  may  be  mentioned  the 
"History  of  Music  from  the  Renaissance,"  by  Emily 
CuLVERHOUSE  (Allman,  1893)  i  ^^®  Histairt  de  la  musique 
modeme  of  F.  Marsillac  (1881) ;  the  lilustrirte  Geschkhte 
der  Musik  im  igien  Jahrhundert  of  H.  Mbrian  (Leipzig, 
1900,  etc.) ;  C.  H.  H.  Parry's  "  Music  in  the  Seventeenth 
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Century"  in  the  "Oxford  History";  W.  Nagel,  GtsMckU 
der  Musik  in  England  (2  Th.  Strasbucg,  1894);  A. 
CoQUARD,  De  la  musique  en  France  depuis  Ra$mau  (1891) ; 
G.  SsRviiRBS,  La  musique  franfoise  modeme  (1897) ;  and 
F.  Hueffer's  volume  of  essays,  '*  Half  a  Century  of  Music 
in  England"  (Chapman,  1889). 

§  5.  A  further  division  of  research  is  set  up  by  special 
studies  of  the  evolution  of  forms  of  music.  There  are,  for 
instance,  a  number  of  histories  of  the  opera.  R.  A*  Streat- 
feild's  **The  Opera"  (Nimmo,  1890)  is  a  readable 
popular  work ;  as  is  Gustave  Chouquet's  Histoire  de  la 
musique  dramatique  en  France  (1873).  '^^  record  of  E. 
Castil-Blaze,  De  Popira  en  France  (1820,  2  torn.)  is  good 
up  to  its  date.  Other  standard  works  are :  A.  Regnard, 
La  Renaissance  du  drame  lyrique^  1 600-1 876  (1895) ;  P. 
Rolland's  Histoire  de  Vopira  en  Europe  aoant  Lully  et 
Scarlatti  (Athens,  Ecole  frangaise,  1895)  \  L-  Nohl,  Das 
modeme  Musikdrama  (Wien,  1884)  \  and  F.  Pfohl's  Die 
modeme  Oper  (Leipzig,  1894).  Of  exceptional  interest  and 
literary  merit  is  *'Gluck  and  the  Opera,"  by  Ernest 
Newman  (Dobell,  1895). 

Chamber  music  is  separately  followed  in  a  volume  with 
that  title  by  N.  Kilbum  in  the  "  Story  of  Music "  Series 
(Scott). 

Religious  music,  again,  is  to  be  traced  through  F.  L. 
Humphrey's  "  Evolution  of  Church  Music "  (Scribner, 
1887),  and  more  fully  through  Carl  von  Winterfeld's 
Der  evangelische  Kirchengesang  (3  Bde.,  1843-47).  The 
"  Story  of  Oratorio,"  by  Annie  Paterson,  in  the  "  Story  " 
Series,  is  a  good  survey;  and  for  an  elaborate  treatment 
the  student  may  turn  to  the  solid  Geschkhte  des  Oratoriums 
of  Otto  Wangemann  (Demmin,  1882).  In  the  same  con- 
nection may  be  read  W.  A.  Barrett's  "  English  Church 
Composers"  (Low,  1882)  in  the  ''Great  Musicians"  Series; 
and  the  study  of  G.  F^lix,  Palestrina  et  la  musique  sacrie^ 
1 594-1 894  (Bruges,  1895). 
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A  work  of  special  merit  is  J.  S.  Shedlock's  "  The  Piano- 
forte Sonata"  (Methuen,  1895).  On  the  wide  field  of  the 
song  may  be  noted  H.  T.  Finck's  "Songs  and  Song- 
Writers  "  (Murray,  1901) ;  A.  Reissmann's  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Liedes  (Berlin,  1874) ;  and  Max  Friedlander's 
Das  deutsche  Lied  im  i8ten  Jahrhundert  (3  Bde.,  Stuttgart 
and  Berlin,  1902).  For  the  rest  the  growth  of  musical 
forms  may  be  followed  in  Grove's  Dictionary. 

§  7.  The  following  monographs  on  the  evolution  of  instru- 
ments are  instructive :  "  History  of  the  Organ,"  in  the 
"  Story  "  Series  (Scott) ;  C.  Engel,  **  Researches  into  the 
Early  History  of  the  Violin  Family"  (Novello,  1883);  G. 
FoucHER,  Treatise  on  the  History  and  Construction  of  the 
Violin  (Haynes,  1897);  G.  Hart,  "The  Violin"  (Dulau, 

1884);  A.  J.  Hipklns,  ''A  Description  and  History 
of  the  Pianoforte"  (Simpkin,   1889);  o.   Bie,   "A 

History  of  the  Pianoforte"  (Eng.  tr.,  Dent,  1899). 

§  8.  Of  musical  biography  the  literature  is  very  extensive. 
A  helpful  selection  may  be  made  from  the  following :  P. 
Spitta's  "  Life  of  Bach  "  (Eng.  tr.,  Novello,  3  vols.),  the 
best  on  that  composer;  Otto  Jahn's  "Mozart"  (same, 
3  vols.),  also  the  best  on  its  subject ;  A.  W.  Thayer's  (un 
translated)  "  German  Life  of  Beethoven"  (3  Bde.,  new  ed.  by 
Dieters  in  progress) ;  A.  Jullien's  "  Berlioz  ";  Hippeau's 
"Berlioz  et  son  Temps "  and  W.  Ashton  Ellis's  re-written 
English  version  of  Glasenapp's  "  Life  of  Wagner  "  (Kegan 
Paul,  in  progress ;  3rd  vol.,  1903).  From  the  immeasur- 
able literature  on  Wagner  maybe  selected  Finck's  "Wagner 
and  his  Work"  (Grevel,  2  vols.,  1893),  the  best  all-round 
work  on  that  composer ;  and  Ernest  Newman's  "  Study  of 
Wagner"  (Dobell,  1899),  the  ablest  general  criticism. 

These,  with  J.  Huneker's  "  Chopin  "  and  his  forthcoming 
"Liszt";  Kalbeck's  "Brahms"  (i  vol.  published);  Das 
Leben  Peter  Hjitsch  Tschaikawsky^s^  by  his  brother  (2  Bde.) ; 
and  Decsey's  "Hugo  Wolf,"  broadly  cover  the  modem 
history  of  music  down  to  the  end  of  last  century. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  DRAMA 

While  the  written  drama  is  always  treated  as  a  section  of 
literature,  it  invites  a  separate  classification  between  the  arts 
and  literature,  as  involving  from  the  first  the  special  artistic 
process  of  acting.  Of  this  last  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
history,  since  its  effects  pass  with  the  performance,  and  the 
actor's  practice,  being  for  the  most  part  dependent  on  his 
special  organisation,  is  intransmissible.  Of  drama  as 
written  and  acted,  however,  there  is  a  fairly  full  historical 
record. 

§  I.  Of  dramatic  literature  as  a  whole  there  is  no  com- 
plete history  in  English,  and  to  follow  the  subject  through- 
out in  that  language  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  seriatim 
such  works  as  those  of  Donaldson,  Haigh,  Chambers,  and 
Ward,  mentioned  below,  with  resort  to  the  histories  of 
literature  for  the  modem  drama  of  other  countries. 

In  German  there  is  a  very  learned  Geschichte  des  Theaters^ 
by  G.  KoERTiNG,  of  which  £d.  i.,  dealing  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres,  has  a  copious  bibliography 
(Paderbom,  1897) ;  also  a  copious,  but  incomplete,  general 
Geschichte  des  Dramas^  by  Klein  (Leipzig,  13  Bde., 
1865-86),  a  work  of  considerable  learning  but  little  attrac- 
tiveness, and  not  always  adequate  even  on  the  side  of 
research.  As  regards  the  post-classical  period,  it  is  super- 
seded by  the  more  exact  treatise  of  Professor  W. 
Creizenach,  of  Cracow,  Geschichte  des  neueren  Dramas^ 
of  which  there  have  appeared  2  vols,  in  3  (Halle,  1893- 
1903),  bringing  the  history  thus  far  down  to  the  close  of 

the  Reformation  period.     The   French  Histaire  de  I* art 
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dratnuHque  of  Jules  Janin  (6  torn.,  ae  ^d.,  1855)  has  small 
pretensions  to  solidity. 

§  2.  The  ancient  classic  drama,  separately  considered,  has 
been  abundantly  handled.  Apart  from  the  general  histories 
of  Greek  Literature  (for  which  see  next  Course),  there  are 
in  English  the  scholarly  and  suggestive  work  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Donaldson,  "The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks"  (8th  ed.,  Bohn 
Lib.) ;  and  the  two  very  competent  and  comprehensive 
treatises  of  A.  E.  Haigh,  "The  Attic  Theatre" 
and  "The  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks"  (Clar. 
Press,  1889,  1896),  which  give  the  results  of  archaeological 
research  since  Donaldson's  time.  In  the  preface  to  the 
former,  Mr.  Haigh  specifies  the  most  important  German 
treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  the  subject  up  to  the 
date  of  his  writing.  To  these  may  be  added  the  slighter 
treatise  of  R.  G.  Moulton,  •*  The  Ancient  Classic  Drama  " 
(Clar.  Press,  2nd  ed.,  1898),  and  the  scholarly  but  com- 
pendious sketch  prefixed  to  \}ci^EschyU  of  M.  Patin  (4e^d., 

1877). 

§  3.  The  less  important  drama  of  the  Romans,  so  closely 
imitative  of  the  Greek,  has  naturally  received  less  historical 
attention.  That  in  turn  is  handled  in  the  general  histories 
of  Latin  literature  (next  Course) ;  but  for  a  fuller  treatment 
see  the  work  of  Koertling,  above  named  (§  i),  and  E. 
Bbthb's  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  des  Theaters  inAlterthum 
(Leipzig,  1896). 

§  4.  The  development  of  medieval  drama  may  be  traced 
in  the  admirable  work  of  E.  K.  Chambers,  "The 
Medieval  Stage"  (Clar.  Press,  2  vols.,  1903);  also  in 
Creizenach,  and  partly  in  the  short  German  Geschichte  des 
modemen  Dramas  of  A.  Klaar  (Wissen  der  Gegenwart 
Series,  1883).  The  introduction  of  Ch.  Magnin  to  his 
Thi&tre  de  Hrotsvitha  (1845)  is  of  interest  in  this  connection, 
as  is  his  earlier  uncompleted  work,  Les  Origines  du  thi&tre 
modeme  (tom.  i.,  1838) ;  but  the  histories  of  French  literature 
mentioned  in  the  next  Course  should  also  be  consulted. 
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§  5.  The  earlier  history  of  English  drama  has  been  fully 
and  competently  written.  The  small  volume  on  **  Dnuna  ** 
(vol.  ii.  of  "  The  Age  of  Shakespeare ")  in  Bell's  Series  of 
Handbooks  of  English  Literature,  by  Thomas  Seooombe 
and  J.  W.  Allen*  will  serve  well  as  a  brief  record.  Further, 
there  are  **  Shakespeare's  Predecessors  in  EngUsh  Drama,"  by 
the  late  J.  A.  Symonds  (new  ed.,  Smith,  Elder,  1900),  and 
"Shakespeare  and  his  Predecessors"  by  F.  L.  Boas 
(Murray's  Univ.  Ext.  Man.).  There  is  also  the  excellent 
French  work  of  Professor  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Ze  Thddirt  en 
AngUterrt  depuis  la  Conqu^te  Jusqu*  aux  prideasseurs  imme- 
diats  de  Shakspere  (2e  6d.,  1881).  But,  above  all,  there 
is  the  admirably  thorough  "History  of  English 
Dramatic  Literature,"  by  Professor  A.  W.  Ward 
(Macmillan,  rev.  ed.  3  vols.,  1899),  which  covers  the  whole 
ground  down  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 

Beyond  that  point  English  drama  has  not  been  found 
worth  a  separate  history ;  but  those  who  are  concerned  to 
trace  it  during  the  past  generation  may  do  so  in  part  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  William  Archer's  "  English  Dramatists  of 
To-day  "(Low,  1882)  and  his  series  of  volumes  on  "The 
Theatrical  World  "  (Scott). 

The  modem  drama  of  other  European  countries  is  to  be 
followed  through  the  general  histories  of  modem  drama 
above  named,  and  the  literary  histories  of  the  nations 
respectively. 


Course  LXV. 

HISTORY  OF  LITERATURES 

§  I.  In  English  there  is  a  surprising  lack  of  works  on  the 
general  history  of  literature.  Hallam's  "  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries  "  (4  vols.,  Murray)  set  an  example  of 
broad  survey;  but  no  English  writer  appears  to  cover  in 
one  survey  the  whole  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  believed 
that  the  only  volume  of  the  kind  is  the  "  Handbook  of 
Universal  Literature  "  compiled  by  Miss  A.  C.  Lynch,  after- 
wards Mrs.  BoTTA  (Boston,  and  ed.,  1885),  which,  though 
an  industrious  piece  of  work,  has  no  outstanding  merit. 
In  all  the  leading  languages  there  are  several  recent 
treatises  of  the  kind — e.g,^  the  Gesckichte  der  Weltliteratur 
of  Professor  Adolf  Stern  of  Dresden  (Stuttgart,  1888); 
the  larger  work  of  the  same  title  by  A.  Baumgartnbr 
(Freiburg,  1897,  etc.);  the  Handbuch  der  Gesckichte  der 
Weltliteratur  of  E.  Nasch^r  (Berlin,  1900);  the  Allgemeitu 
Gesckichte  der  Literatur  of  G.  Karpeles  (Berlin,  1891) ; 
the  Histoire  de  la  Literature  of  P.  Prat  (1891);  the 
Histoire  de  la  Littirature  of  E.  Lareau,  published  in 
Montreal  (1884);  and  the  ^oria  delta  Letteratura  of 
Professor  A.  de  Gubernatis  (Milano,  1882,  etc.).  Even 
in  Spanish  there  are  two  Historias  de  la  Literatura^  one  by 
M.  Poncelis,  a  Jesuit,  published  at  Buenos  Aires ;  one  by 
H.  Giner  de  los  Rios  (Madrid,  1899). 

The  English  work  on  "Comparative  Literature"  by 
Dr.  H.  M.  Posnett  (Int.  Sc.  Series,  1886)  is  not  a  history, 
but  a  sociologico-critical  essay;  but  there  is  historical  as 
well  as  critical  value  in  the  recently  translated  work  of 
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Georg  Brandes,  "Main  Currents  in  Nineteoiith-Centiuy 
Literature  "  (Heinemann,  1901,  etc.). 

In  German  there  is  further  a  Grundriss  der  GeschichU 
der  europdischen  Literaturen^  by  A.  Schmidt  (Leipzig^ 
1885);  and  in  French  an  Histoirt  des  &ttircUurts  itran- 
g^res  (pp.  662)  by  H.  Tivier  (1891). 

§  2.  There  has  been  begun  in  English,  however,  a  series 
of  studies  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  G.  Saintsbury 
entitled  ''Periods  of  European  Literature"  (Blackwood), 
which  partly  approximates  to  a  history.  The  volumes, 
however,  are  of  unequal  merit,  and  the  series  is  not  scienti- 
fically planned. 

§  3.  The  literatures  of  ancient  Egypt,  India,  Meso- 
potamia, and  China  may  be  in  part  historically  followed  by 
help  of  Course  III.,  §§  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  12,  13,  and  the 
Courses  on  History  for  the  different  countries;  and  the 
literature  of  the  Hebrews  by  means  of  Course  IV.  Direct 
guidance  may  be  had,  however,  from  the  ''History 
of  Indian  Literature"  of  Professor  Albrecht 
Weber  (Eng.  tr.,  Triibner,  1878);  the  briefer  "History 
of  Sanskrit  Literature  "  of  Professor  Max  MOller  (1859) ; 
and  two  recent  works  of  much  merit,  the  **HIstOPy  of 

Sanskrit  Literature  "  by  Professor  A.  A.  Hacdonell, 
and  the  "  History  of  Chinese  Literature  "  by  Professor 

H.  A«  Giles,  both  in  Heinemann's  series  of  "Short 
Histories  of  the  Literatures  of  the  World." 

§  4.  Of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  the  history  has  been 
abundantly  written  in  all  the  leading  languages.  To  that 
of  Greece  there  is  an  excellent  guide  in  Professor  Gilbert 

Hurray's  ''  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature '' 

in  Heinemann's  Series,  above  mentioned;  and  for  Latin 
there  is  the  admirable  little  work  of  J.  S.  Hackail, 
**  Latin  Literature,"  in  Murray's  Series  of  University 
Extension  Manuals.  Of  older  histories  that  of  Greek 
Literature,  written  by  K.  O.  MOller  for  the  old  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge  (2nd  ed.,  1847)  and  continued  in  two 
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more  volumes  by  Professor  J.  W.  Donaldson  (1858),  is 
still  well  worth  study ;  but  for  results  of  later  research  resort 
should  be  made  to  the  remarkably  interesting  History  of 
Professor  Mahaffy  (Macmillan,  3rd  ed.,  2  vols,  in  4  pts., 
1890-95),  or  the  German  compendium  of  Professor  W. 
Christ,  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Litteratur  bis  auf  die 
Zeit  Justinians  (Miinchen,  1898).  See  further  some  of  the 
works  in  our  Course  on  the  History  of  Drama  (LXIV., 

^  I,  2,  3)- 

The  History  of  Latin  literature  by  G.  A,  Simcox  (Long- 
mans, 2  vols.,  1883)  is  rather  a  series  of  criticisms  than  a 
history ;  but  there  is  available  to  the  English  reader  Professor 
Warr's  translation  of  the  admirably  learned  ''History  of 
Roman  Literature"  by  W.  S.  Teuffel,  as  revised 
and  enlarged  by  L.  Schwabe  (Bell,  2  vols.,  1900). 

§  5.  On  Italian  literature  in  general  Dr.  Oamett'S  short 
History  (Heinemann's  Series)  will  compare  favourably  with 
any  similarly  short  works  in  German  or  French ;  and  the 
careful  "History  of  Early  Italian  Literature,"  by  A. 
Gasparv,  is  translated  for  the  same  series  by  Dr.  H. 
Oelsner  ;  but  the  student  who  seeks  to  make  a  detailed 
study  will  naturally  resort  either  to  Italian  works  or  to  the 
larger  histories  in  other  languages.  The  most  up-to-date 
of  the  fuller  Italian  histories  is  Professor  Bartoli's  Storia 
della  LettercUura  ItaHana  (Firenze,  7  tom.,  1878-87) ;  but 
there  is  still  much  value  in  the  older  works  of  Tiraboschi, 
Storia  della  LettercUura  Italiana  (16  tom.,  Milano,  1822- 
26),  and  GiNGUENi,  Histoire  littiraire  de  Pltalie  (continue 
par  F.  Salfi,  14  tom.,  181 1-35),  both  being  mines  of  know- 
ledge. For  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries 
much  help  may  be  had  from  Hallam  (§  i).  There  are  a 
number  of  German  histories,  among  which  may  be  noted 
the  Geschichte  der  italienischen  Litteratur  of  K.  M.  Sauer 
(1883).  See  also  the  works  of  Burckhardt  and  Symonds 
(Course  XVI  I.,  §  4)  and  the  monographs  named  in  the 
same  Course  (§  6). 
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§  6.  SiSMONDi's  "  Survey  of  the  Literature  of  Southern 
Europe  "  (Eng.  tr.,  Bohn  Lib.,  2  vols.)  is  stiU  well  worth 
reading  for  its  broad  view  of  the  connections  between  the 
Proven9al,  French,  and  Peninsular  literatures;  but  it 
requires  checking  by  the  results  of  later  philology.  There 
is  still  no  more  thorough  history  of  Spanish  literature  than 
that  of  Georgb  Ticknor  (6th  ed.  rev.,  Boston,  1888, 
3  vols.).     For  the  less  leisured  reader  there  is  the  shorter 

''  Spanish  Literature "  of  J.  Fltzmaurlee  Kelly  in 

Heinemann's  Series.  Bouterwer's  ^  History  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Literature"  (Eng.  tr.,  Bohn  Lib.)  is  in 
certain  respects  out  of  date,  but  still  worth  consulting.  See 
also  Course  LXIV. 

§  7.  To  the  history  of  French  literature  there  is  a  very 
attractive  introduction  by  Professor  Dowden  in  Heine- 
mann's Series ;  besides  a  charming  primer  on  Medieval 

French  Literature  by  Professor  Gaston  Paris,  in  the 

series  of  "  Temple  Cyclopaedic  Primers "  (Dent) ;  and  by 
way  of  general  manual  there  is  a  translation  of  the  "  History 
of  French  Literature  "  by  F.  BRUNETiiiRE  (Unwin),  of  which 
the  main  value  lies  in  its  chronological  detail.  The  English 
reader  may  further  resort  to  Professor  Saintsbury's  "  Short 
History  of  French  Literature"  (Macmillan,  1882  and  later)  ; 
but  that  ill-written  work  is  a  poor  substitute  for  such  a  full 
and  brilliant  French  history  as  the  Histoire  de  la  Htt^rature 
frangaise  of  Professor  G.  Lanson  (Hachette),  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  who  reads  French.  It 
gives  abundant  clues  for  further  special  study  of  all  periods. 
Finally,  there  is  the  ^GBXHistoire  de  la  langue  et 
de  la  littirature  franfaise  edited  by  Professor 
L.  Petit  de  Julleville,  the  work  of  many  collaborators 
(8  tom.,  1 896- 1 900),  which  says  the  last  word,  thus  far,  of 
French  scholarship.  The  older  handbook  of  Demogeot  is 
still  worth  reading,  and  there  are  several  others  of  indisput- 
able merit.  The  monographs  on  the  leading  authors  are 
countless ;  Lanson  specifies  many.     Drama  is  dealt  with  in 
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all  the  histories ;  but  there  is  also  a  short  Histoire  de  la 
litUrature  dramatigue  en  France  depuis  ses  origin  es  jusqu^au 
Cidy  by  H.  Tivier  (1873),  which  is  useful  for  the  early 
period. 

§  8.  Histories  of  English  Literature  have  been  somewhat 
rapidly  multiplied  in  recent  years ;  but  it  is  still  profitable 
to  use  such  an  older  manual  as  the  short  "  History  "  of  Pro- 
fessor Spalding  (Oliver  &  Boyd,  1853),  which  is  in  several 
respects  superior  to  the  larger  '*  Manual  of  English  Litera- 
ture "  of  Thomas  Arnold  (Longmans,  5th  ed.,  1885).  Our 
literary  historiography  is  even  now  far  behind  that  of 
France ;  and  though  there  are  more  exact  researches  than 
the  "  History  of  English  Literature,"  by  the  late  M.  Tainb 
(Douglas,  rep.  in  2  vols.),  there  is  no  native  history  of  equal 
brilliance.      But  the  student  may  with   profit    read   Mr. 

Stopford  A.  Brooke's  primer  of ''  English  Literature  " 

(Macmillan,  rev.  ed.  1900);  the  late  Professor  Henry 
Morley's  ** First  Sketch  of  English  Literature**  (Cassell, 
1886);  Dr.  Edmund  Gosse's  "Short  History  of  Modem 
English  Literature  **  (Heinemazm's  Series,  1898),  the  same 
brilliant  writer's  "Jacobean  Literature "  (Murray's  Univ.  Ext. 
Man.  Series), and  "History  of  Eighteenth-Century  Literature" 
(Macmillan,  1889) ;  and  the  extensive  history  by  him  and 
Dr.  Garnbtt,  entitled  "  English  Literature  :  An  Illustrated 
Record,*'  now  in  progress  (Heinemaim,  1903,  etc.). 

Among  a  number  of  recent  short  histories  may  be  named 
the  "  History  of  English  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools," 
by  J.  Logie  Robertson  (Blackwood,  1894),  which  has 
literary  merit.  The  older  "  Manual  of  English  Literature," 
by  G.  L.  Craik  (1883),  ^^^  ^^  ^  certain  originality. 

Of  early  English  literature  the  most  learned  and  thorough 
historical  survey  is  that  of  Professor  Bernhard  Ten 
Brink,  "Early  English  Literature"  to  Wyclif 
(Eng.  tr.,  Bohn  Lib.,  2  vols.,  1883-93)  >  ^ut  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke's  "English  Literature  from  the  beginning  to  the 
Norman  Conquest"   (Macmillan,   1898) — a  recast  of  his 
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earlier  and  larger  "  History  of  English Poetry  from  its 

banning  to  the  accession  of  King  Alfred"  (MacmiUan, 
2  vols.,  1892) — has  more  of  literary  charm. 

Literary  history  now  runs  increasingly  to  studies  of 
periods;  and  in  this  order  praise  is  due  to  the  series  of 
"Handbooks  of  English  Literature,"  edited  by  Professor 
Hales  (Bell).  It  consists  of:  "The  Age  of  Chaucer,"  by 
F.  J.  Snell;  "The  Age  of  Shakespeare,"  in  2  vols. 
(i.  Poetry  and  Prose;  ii.  Drama),  by  Thomas  Seccombe 
and  J.  W.  Allen  ;  "  The  Age  of  Milton,"  by  J.  H.  B. 
Masterman  ;  "  The  Age  of  Dryden,"  by  Dr.  R.  Garnett  ; 
"The  Age  of  Pope,"  by  John  Dennis;  "The  Age  of 
Johnson,"  by  Thomas  Seccombe;  "The  Age  of  Words" 
worth,"  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford  ;  and  "  The  Age  of 
Tennyson,"  by  Professor  Hugh  Walker.  The  volumes 
are  of  course  of  unequal  value;  and  the  last  named  is 
unimportant. 

Second  to  none  of  these  in  merit  are  the  brilliant  studies 
of  the  French  scholar  Professor  J.  J.  Jusserand,  "The 
English  Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare"  (Eng.  tr., 
Unwin,  1890);  and  "A  Literary  History  of  the  English 
People  to  the  Renaissance"  (same,  1895).  There  are  at 
least  three  other  French  (untrans.)  histories  of  English 
literature — by  L.  Boucher  (1890),  H.  Testard  (1882),  and 
Auguste  Filon  (1883). 

See  also  the  preceding  Course  on  Drama,  §  5 ;  and  the 
"  History  of  English  Poetry,"  by  W.  J.  Courthope  (Mac- 
millan,  1895,  etc.). 

Technically  connected  with  the  subject  of  literature  is  the 
history  of  the  newspaper  press,  for  which  see  Mr.  H.  R. 
Fox-Bourne's  very  well-informed  "  English  Newspapers  " 
(Chatto,  2  vols.,  1887). 

§  9.  Scandinavia  literature  is  to  be  followed  in  connection 
with  Scandinavian  history  (Course  XXV.),  to  which  the 
Eddas  more  or  less  belong.  A  good  survey  of  the  literary 
evolution  is  made  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  article  on 
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"  Icelandic  Literature,"  by  the  late  Professor  York  Powell, 
and  in  the  introduction  to  the  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale^ 
edited  by  him  and  Professor  Vigfusson  (Clar.  Press,  2  vols., 
1883).  The  German  work  of  Ph.  Schweitzer,  Geschichte 
der  Skandinaoischen  Literatur  (2  Bde.,  1886),  comes 
down  to  the  modem  period,  for  which,  further,  there 
is  promised  a  critical  record  from  the  very  competent  hand 
of  Professor  Georg  Brandes,  "Modem  Scandinavian 
Literature,"  in  Heinemann's  Series. 

§  10.  The  Slavonic  literatures  are  represented  in  that 
Series  by  the  "  Bohemian  Literature  "  of  Count  Luetzow, 
and  the  **  Russian  Literature  "  of  K.  Waliszewskl  Polish 
literature  may  be  followed  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannka 
article ;  in  N.  Nitschmann's  German  Geschichte  der polnis- 
chen  Litteratur  (1888) ;  and  in  the  recently  translated  work 
of  the  eminent  Danish  critic  Georg  Brandes'  "  Poland :  A 
Study  of  the  Land,  People,  and  Literature." 

A  **  History  of  Hungarian  Literature "  is  promised  in 
Heinemann's  Series. 

§  1 1.  Of  Dutch  literature  there  is  an  interesting  sketch  by 
Dr.  Gosse  in  the  Britannica,  Students  desiring  to  go 
deeper  into  the  matter  will  naturally  turn  to  Dutch  works, 
among  which  may  be  named  the  Kleine  Geschiedenis  der 
Nederlandsche  Letteren  of  Dr.  Jan  Ten  Brink  (Haarlem, 
1882),  and  the  Beknopte  Geschiedenis  der  Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde  of  Dr.  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet  (2de  Uitg., 
Groningen,  1880). 

§  12.  There  is,  fortunately,  an  adequate  English  transla- 
tion of  the  excellent  "  History  of  German  Literature  "  by 
Professor  W.  Scherer  (Clar.  Press,  2  vols.,  1886);  and  of 
this  there  is  further  an  abridged  edition  in  i  vol.  (same, 
1 891).      Of     independent    value     is    the    compendious 

"History  of  German  Literature"  by  Professor  John 

G.  Robertson,  lately  published  (Blackwood,  1902).  There 
is  also  a  survey  of  "  Modern  German  Literature,"  by  B.  W. 
Wells  (Boston,  1895);  and  a  "Short  History  of  German 
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Course  LXVI. 

PHILOLOGY 

§  I.  The  unsuitable  name  of  Philology,  which  strictly 
signifies  love  of  words  or  speech,  has  defied  the  attempt  to 
supersede  it  by  the  better  term  Glossology,  and  remains 
the  accepted  title  of  the  Science  of  Language,  which  '*  must 
be  classed  neither  as  a  historical  nor  as  a  physical  science, 
but  be  placed  between  the  two"  (Peile).  In  its  really 
scientific  character  it  is  emphatically  a  modem  construction. 
Voltaire  in  his  day  called  it,  not  quite  unjustly,  a  science  in 
which  vowels  went  for  nothing  and  consonants  did  not 
count  for  much.  Even  within  a  generation  it  has  been  in 
large  part  reconstructed,  so  that  a  sequent  study  of  its  his- 
torical development  is  worth  while  only  for  the  expert. 
Good  surveys  of  the  subject,  indeed,  were  made  before  the 
historical  relations  of  languages  were  very  accurately  traced, 
and  the  "  Glossology  "  of  Sir  John  Stoddart  (First  Div., 
1858)  may  be  found  an  interesting  introduction  to  it.  For 
purposes  of  exact  study,  however,  the  student  will  do  well 
to  begin  with  such  a  manual  as  the  primer  of  **  Philology^** 
by  Mr.  John  PellG  (in  Green's  Series  of  Literary  Primers, 
Macmillan). 

§  2.  Much  was  done  in  the  past  generation  for  the  popu- 
larisation of  linguistic  science  by  the  late  Professor  Max 
MuLLER,  and  alike  in  his  "Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language"  (Macmillan,  2  vols.),  his 
"  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop "  (same,  4  vols.),  and 
his  "  Selected  Essays  on  Language,  Mythology,  and 
Religion  "  (same,  2  vols.),  will  be  found  both  instruction 

and    entertainment,    discursively    conveyed.     Those    who 
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prefer  a  less  discursive   and    more  dosdy  radociiiadve 
guidance   may    profitably    turn   to  the  concise  work  of 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  on  *'The  life  and  Growth 

of  lOLngUBge "  (Int.  Sc.  Series),  or  to  his  lectures  oo 
**  Language  and  its  Study/*  edited,  with  additions^ 
by  Dr.  R.  Morris  (Triibner,  2nd  ed.,  1880).  In  all  of 
these  works  there  is  much  that  is  durable ;  and  Professor 
A.  H.  Sayce's  "Principles  of  Comparative  Philology" 
(Triibner,  2nd  ed.,  rev.  1875)  and  "Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Language"  (K^;an  Paul,  2  vols.,  1880)  are  still 
well  worth  study  for  their  critical  acumen.  The  late  Dr. 
Farrar's  "  Chapters  on  Language  and  Languages  "  (Mac- 
millan,  1873)  ^  ^^^  without  merit,  but  stands  for  no  special 
philological  gift  or  training;  and  the  "Universal  Grammar" 
of  Sir  John  Stoddart  (1849)  is  noteworthy  rather  for  its 
retrospective  learning  than  for  its  fresh  science.     But  **  Th6 

Science  of  Lan^ruagre  "  of  M.  Abel  Hovelacque  (£ng. 

tr.,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1877  and  later)  has  all  the  lucidity 
and  crispness  of  the  best  French  scientific  work,  and  sup- 
plies what  none  of  the  above-mentioned  works  do— a  terse 
conspectus  of  the  formation,  kinship,  and  peculiarities  of  all 
the  languages  of  the  world  known  at  its  date. 

For  later  views  on  the  general  issues  of  linguistic  evolu- 
tion the  English  reader  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to 
"The  Principles  of  Grammar:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Laws  of  Language  by  the  Inductive  Method," 
by  H.  J.  Davenport  and  Anna  M.  Emerson  (Mac- 
millan,  1898),  and  the  "Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  History  of  Language"  of  Professor  H.  A. 
Strong,  W.  S.  Logeman,  and  Professor  B.  I.  Wheeler 
(Longmans,  1891  and  later),  a  highly  competent  adaptation 
of  the  important  Principien  der  Sprachgeschichte  of  the 
German  Professor  Hermann  Paul,  which  has  also  been 
translated  in  full  by  Professor  Strong  (Sonnenschein,  1888). 

§  3.  In  most  of  the  works  above  named  there  is  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language.     Those 
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desirous  of  pursuing  this  inquiry  (which  some  philologists 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  holding  it  hopeless)  may 
turn  to  the  works  of  the  late  Lazarus  Geiger,  "  Contribu- 
tions to  the  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Human  Race" 
(Eng.  tr.,  Triibner,  1880);  also  to  his  Der  Ursprung  der 
Sprache  (1869) ;  Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Menschheit  : 
Vortrdge  ( 1 8  7 1 ) ;  and  Ursprung  und  Entwickeiung  der  mensch- 
lichen  Sprache  und  Vemunft  (2  Bde.,  1868-72),  none  of 
which  are  translated.  Canon  Isaac  Taylor's  "The 
Alphabet"  (Kegan  Paul,  2  vols.,  1883)  is  of  primary 
importance  in  this  connection.  The  problem  is  also 
discussed  in  the  works  named  in  the  Course  on  Anthro- 
pology* §  8 — notably  in  Dr.  Romanes's  "  Mental  Evolution 
in  Man "  and  L.  T.  Hobhouse's  "  Mind  in  Evolution," 
and  may  be  further  studied  in  the  light  of  F.  W;'  Kolbe's 
"  A  Language  Study  Based  on  Bantu  :  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  Root-formation"  (Triibner,  1888).  To  these  may 
be  added  the  able  work  of  Count  db  Goddes-Liancourt  and 
F.  PiNCOTT,  "  Primitive  and  Universal  Laws  of  the  Forma- 
tion and  Development  of  Language"  (Allen,  1874),  and 
LuDwiG  NoiR^'s  "  Max  Miiller  and  the  Philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage" (Longmans,  1879).  As  regards  the  early  stages  of 
language  construction,  many  modem  philologists  still  recog- 
nise the  acute  suggestiveness  of  Horne  Tooke's  "  Diver- 
sions of  Purley"  (rev.  ed.  by  R.  Taylor,  1840),  of  which 
the  competent  scholar  and  lexicographer.  Dr.  Charles 
Richardson,  published  a  short  exposition,  entitled  "  On  the 
Study  of  Language  "  (1854). 

§  4.  A  student  who  is  not  concerned  to  exhaust  the 
anthropological  problem  will  feel  it  more  profitable  to 
specialise  in  the  philology  of  his  own  tongue;  and  the 
English  reader  has  now  many  special  aids  in  this  direction. 
A  good  idea  of  the  attraction  of  the  subject  may  be  had 
from  the  popular  works  of  the  late  Archbishop  Tranch* 

''Engrllsh  Past   and    Present"  and    '*A    Select 

Glossary   of  English   Words  used  Formerly  in  Senses 
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Different  from  their  Present "  (both  MacmiUan).  Professor 
John  Earle's  "Philology  of  the  English 
Tongue"  (Clar.  Press)  stands  primarily  for  the  science 
of  the  last  generation,  but  as  last  revised  remains  a 
good  manual.  A  later  manual  of  good  standing  is  the 
"History  of  the  English  Language,"  by  Dr. 
O.  F.   Emerson,  of  Cornell  University,  who  has  also 

published  a  **  Brief  History  of  the  Engrlish  Lan- 

gliasre"  (both  Macmillan,  1894,  1896).  The  structural 
developments  of  the  language  are  further  to  be  studied  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Henry  Sweet:  "A  Primer  of 
Historical  English  Grammar,"  which  is  a  good 
first  book ;  a  longer  '*  Short  Historical  English  Grammar  "; 
and  the  full  work,  "  A  New  Historical  English  Grammar, 
Logical  and  Historical :  Part  I.  Introduction,  Phonology, 
and   Accidence"  (all  Clar.  Press).     Of  equal  competence 

are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morris's  ''Elementary  Les8ons  in 

Historical  Engrllsh  Grammar,  containing  Accidence 
and  Word  Formation,"  rev.  by  H.  Bradley,  and  "His- 
torical Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  with 
Chapters  on  the  Development  of  the  Language  and  on 
Word  Formation,"  new  ed.,  rev.  by  Dr.  L.  Kellner  and 
Mr.  Bradley  (both  Macmillan).  Dr.  Kellner  has 
himself  produced  "  Historical  Outlines  of  English 
Syntax"  (same),  which,  in  a  compendious  form,  gives 
the  results  of  present-day  Continental  scholarship.  The 
latest  important  work  in  this  department  is  Mr. 
Henry  Bradley's  "The  Making  of  English  "  (Macmillan 
1904). 

On  the  history  of  pronunciation  the  leading  works  are 
Mr.  A.  J.  E L L I s's  treatise  "On  Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation" (Chaucer  Society,  and  others,  1869),  which 
should  be  checked  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth's  shorter  study 
with  the  same  title  (1874),  written  "in  opposition  to  the 
views  maintained  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis";  and  Mr.  Sweet's 
"  History  of    English  Sounds   from  the  Earliest  Period " 
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(Clar.  Press).  Mr.  Sweet's  "  Primer  of  PhonetiCS"  is  a 
good  introduction  to  the  study. 

For  English  etymology  the  standard  authority  is  Professor 

Skeat    His  ''  Primer  of  Engrlish  Etymology"  is  for 

beginners;  and  his"Principlesof  EnglishEtymo- 
logy" — ist  Series,  "The  Native  Element";  2nd  Series, 
"The  Foreign  Element"  (all  Clar.  Press), give  the  latest 
results  of  scholarship.  See  also  his  "Notes  on  English 
Etymology"  (same,  1901).  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood's 
"  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology "  (4th  ed.,  Triibner, 
1888)  was  first  in  the  field,  and  continues  to  rank  high ;  but 
Dr.  Skeat's  "Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language"  (new  ed.,  re-written,  1901)  and  his 
larger  "  Etymological  Dictionary  "  (3rd  ed.,  1898,  both  Clar. 
Press)  are  the  standard  works.  (Compare  Wedgwood's 
"  Contested  Etymologies  in  the  Dictionary  of  W.  W.  Skeat," 
Triibner,  1882).  The  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  of  Dr. 
BoswoRTH,  very  meritorious  in  its  day,  is  being  superseded 
by  the  much  fuller  work  based  on  his  MS.  collections  by 
Professor  T.  N.  Toller  (Clar.  Press).  The  "  New  English 
Dictionary,"  edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  and  Mr. 
Bradley,  when  completed,  will  be  the  greatest  compilation 
of  the  kind  in  existence.  In  1904  it  had  reached  nearly  to 
the  letter  R.     (Clar.  Press.) 

§  5.  To  classical  philology  there  is  a  good,  guide  in 
Mr.  John  Peile's  "Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin 
Etymology"  (Macmillan,  3rd  ed.,  rev.,  1875).  Later 
works  of  high  standing  are  Mr.  P.  Giles's  "Manual  of 
Comparative  Philology  for  Classical  Students"  (same, 
2nd  ed.,  1901),  and  Dr.  F.  Baur's  "Philological  Introduc- 
tion to  Greek  and  Latin  for  Students,"  translated  and 
adapted  from  the  German  by  C.  K.  Paul  and  E.  D.  Stone 
(K^an  Paul,  3rd  ed.).  This  line  of  study  leads  back  to 
"  Aryan  Philology  "  in  general ;  and  a  good  introduction  to 
the  entire  field  is  supplied  by  the  work  of  Domenico 
Pezzi,   "Aryan  Philology  according   to  the  most  recent 
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Researches  "  (Triibner,  1879,  Eng.  tr.  of  GioiMogia  Aria 
Hecentissima).  Those  who  seek  to  cany  the  study  fiirtber 
may  consult  K.  Brugmann,  ''Comparative  Gxammar  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  Languages  "  (3  vols.);  and  R.  P.  Grbg, 
"Comparative  Philology  of  the  Old  and  New  Worids  in 
Relation  to  Archaic  Speech  "  (both  K^an  Paul). 

§  6.  In  connection  with  Philology  may  be  noted  the  long 
series  of  attempts  to  form  artificially  a '' world  language" 
which  may  be  learned  and  spoken  by  men  of  all  nations. 
The  need  for  such  a  language  began  to  be  felt  when  Latin 
tended  to  be  abandoned  as  a  common  tongue  for  educated 
men.  Bacon  suggests  a  general  language,  to  be  formed 
from  '*  the  excellencies  of  several "  (De  Augmeniis^  B.  vi. 
c.  i.) ;  but  the  first  definite  scheme  on  record  is  that  set 
forth  in  the  brochure  entitled  "  A  Common  Writing ; 
Whereby  two,  although  not  understanding  one  the  other's 
Language,  yet  by  the  helpe  thereof,  may  communicate  their 
minds  one  to  another;  composed  by  a  Well-wisher  to 
Learning,"'  published  in  London  in  1647.  The  next  tenta- 
tive, usually  spoken  of  as  the  first,  was  that  of  the  Scotch- 
man George  Dalgarno  (author  of  the  first  system  of  signs 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb),  who  in  1661  published  in  London 
his  Ars  Signorum  vulgo  Character  Universalis  ei  Lingua 
Phiiosophica,  These  inspired  the  later  work  of  Bishop 
WiLKiNS,  "  Essay  Towards  a  Real  Character  and  a  Philoso- 
phical Language"  (1668).  In  the  eighteenth  century  there 
followed  many  other  schemes,'  French  and  German,  and 
in  the  nineteenth  century  still  more,  of  which  an  imperfect 
account  is  given  in  Hans  Moser's  Grundriss  einer 
Geschichte  der  Welisprache  (1888). 

Among  the  notable  system-makers  of  the  past  half-century 
have  been  Pirro,  Schleyer,  Steiner,  Baranovsky,  Eichhom, 

'  On  the  title-page  of  the  copy  in  the  British  Maaenm  there  is  added 
in  contemporary  handwriting  "  Mr.  Sam.  Hartlib." 

*Vico,  in  his  Scitnsa  Nuava  (1722,  lib.  L,  prop.  22),  takes  it  as 
certain  that  there  most  be  a  **  mental  language  common  to  all  nations." 
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and  Lauda.  Pirro's  Langue  Univtrselk  (not  noticed  by 
Moser)  was  published  at  Paris  in  1868,  in  French,  English, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  consists  of  a  simple 
grammar,  followed  by  a  vocabulary  constructed  on  the  plan 
of  taking  some  essential  elements  frpm  each  of  the  great 
languages,  especially  from  Latin,  and  at  the  same  time 
reducing  all  place-names  to  their  local  form.  The  Russian 
scholar  Etienne  von  Baranovskv  published  his  Uldio- 
graphie  at  Charkow  in  1884.  It  aims,  as  the  title  implies, 
at  expressing  all  ideas  by  theoretically  natural  signs. 
Schleyer's  system  (1880)  is  the  notorious  "Volapiik,"  a 
wholly  artificial  construction.  Eichhorn's  work,  Eine  neue 
Weltsprache  (Bamberg,  1887),  leans  to  the  more  hopeful 
method  of  Pirro,  but  his  result  is  much  less  readily  intelligible 
than  Pirro's;  and  the  same  appears  to  be  true  of  the  system 
of  EuGEN  Lauda,  entitled  Kostnos  (Berlin,  1888). 

Steiner's  Pasilingua  (1886),  in  turn,  is  broadly  con- 
structed on  the  principles  of  Pirro's  Langue  UnwerseUe^  and 
is  perhaps  even  more  easily  read,  at  sight,  by  a  Frenchman, 
Teuton,  Englishman,  Italian,  or  Spaniard.  All  the  fore- 
going systems,  however,  have  thus  far  failed  to  establish 
themselves.  Volapiik,  one  of  the  least  satisfactory,  was  for 
a  time  the  most  energetically  pushed,  but  has  now  practi- 
cally disappeared ;  and  Pasilingua  has  never  had  as  wide 
notice.  The  latest  system,  "  Esperanto,"  now  current, 
appears  to  be  less  easy  than  Pasilingua,  but  has  been  very 
effectively  propagated,  is  widely  and  highly  praised,  and  is 
being  established  with  a  new  d^ee  of  solidity  by  the 
process  of  translating  into  its  vocabulary  a  number  of 
classics  of  various  languages. 

In  addition  to  the  systems  of  "World-speech,"  there 
have  been  several  plans  for  a  "  World-script,"  three  coming 
latterly  from  Germans — Baumgarten,  Wdlfest,  and  Hase- 
mann. 
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sound,  light,  and  heat  (the  last  three  form  one  course). 
Practical  mathematics  may  be  taken  instead  of  the  ordinary 
course.  The  immediate  application  of  the  subject  to  physical 
measurements  is  taught  from  the  outset. 

Second  year, — Second  stages  of  (practical)  mathematics 
and  heat.  First  stages  of  electricity  and  magnetism  and 
chemistry,  including  laboratory  work  in  both  cases. 

Third  year — Further  mathematics  and  mechanics,  taking 
(under  advice  of  the  teacher)  the  parts  which  bear  on 
electrical  and  magnetic  measurements  and  heat  and  light ; 
second  stages  of  electricity  and  chemistry ;  first  stage  of 
organic  chemistry. 

The  student  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  specialise.  He 
should  attempt  third  stage  or  honours  in  heat  and  electricity, 
second  stages  in  light  and  organic  chemistry,  and  third 
stage  in  inorganic  chemistry. 

I. — Mathematics. 

Though  few  are  able  to  read  the  various  branches  of  this 
subject  without  a  teacher,  yet  with  steady  application  much 
may  be  done  by  private  study.  The  student  is  advised  to 
master  at  least  so  much  of  the  elements  of  Algebra  as  covers 
Quadratic  Equations,  Proportion  and  Variation,  and  the 
Progressions.  The  best  book  we  can  recommend,  whether 
for    class    or   private    study,    is     Hall    and    Knlg^ht's 

'* Elementary  Algebra"  (Macmillan)*     That  of  C. 

Smith  is  also  very  good,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so 
suitable  for  private  work.  For  further  reading  in  this  branch 
Hall  and  K  n  i  g  h  t's  *'  Higher  Algebra  "  is  very  good, 
and  this  may  be  followed  by  Tod  hunter's  classic, 
which  is  valuable  for  its  excellent  collection  of  examples. 

Practical  Mathematics, 

in  the  words  of  the  Board  of  Education's  syllabus,  "is 
intended  to  be  taken  by  those  students  who  have  not  the 
opportunity    of    going    through    a    complete    course   of 
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Mathematics."  The  subject  is  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  practically  useful  in  the  study  of  the  mechanical 
and  physical  sciences. 

A  good  book  is  Castle's  ''PFactical  Mathematics" 

(Macmillan).  Knott  and  Macka/s  ed.  of  Pryde's  **  Practical 
Mathematics  "  (Chambers)  should  be  at  hand  for  reference. 

II. — Geometry. 

Hall  and  Stephen's  ''  Elements  of  Euclid  *'  (Mac- 
millan). The  work  is  excellently  arranged,  and  the  exercises 
are  copious  and  well  graduated.  The  first  two  or  three 
books  at  least  should  be  read.  TViganameiry  should  be 
studied  as  far  as  the  relations  between  the  sides  and  angles 
of  a  triangle,  and  the  determination  of  heights  and  dis- 
tances. The  work  of  Hamblln  Smith  (Longmans)  affords 
the  easiest  introduction  to  the  subject,  but  it  should  be 
followed  by  that  of  Lock  (Macmillan),  or  that  of  Hall  and 
Knight.  The  advanced  student  is  recommended  Tod- 
hunter's  "Trigonometry  for  Colleges  and 
Schools"  (new  ed.).  The  study  of  Mathematics  may 
(and  should)  be  carried  on  concurrently  with  the  work  in 
Physics  and  Chemistry. 

III. — Mechanics. 

There  are  three  sub-divisions.  Kinematics,  Dynamics,  and 
Statics.  Kinematics  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  pure 
mathematics,  into  which  the  measurement  of  time  as  well 
as  of  space  enters.  The  velocity  only  of  a  body  is  con- 
sidered, the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  (mass)  being  left 
out  of  consideration.  In  Dynamics,  mass,  as  well  as  distance 
and  time,  has  to  be  measured ;  and  the  subject  deals  with 
the  communication  of  motion  to  matter,  and  with  the  giving 
up  of  that  motion  again.  Careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  measurement  of  mass,  and  the  distinction  between 
mass  and  weight.  Statics  treats  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  state  of  motion  of  matter  remains  unchanged. 
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Sufficient  information  on  each  branch  is  contained  in  any 
good  elementary  text-book.  As  a  scientific  work  that  of 
Dr.  Lodge,  **  Mechanics"  (Chambers),  is  perhaps  best ; 
and  though  it  is  stiff  reading  for  a  private  student,  it  should 
be  read  with  any  other  book  which  may  be  studied. 
Lock's  "  Mechanics  for  Beginners "  (Macmillan)  and 
Easton's  "  Mechanics  "  (Chambers)  are  good  works  on  the 
subject ;  also  Sir  R.  S.  Ball's  "  Mechanics  "  (Longmans). 
In  reading  Mechanics  care  should  be  taken  at  the  outset  to 
fall  into  no  error  regarding  "  Force."  Force  is  not  a  some- 
thing outside  matter  which  acts  on  it  and  produces  or 
destroys  motion  in  it.  Force  is  an  effect  of  the  mutual 
action  of  two  (or  more)  masses  of  matter.  Matter  acts :  its 
action  is  called  force.  When  an  action  takes  place  between 
two  masses  both  are  affected ;  the  double  action  is  Stress  (to 
which  attention  should  be  given) ;  and  force  is  one  aspect  of 
this  mutual  action.  In  the  case  of  the  motion  of  any  portion 
of  matter  it  is  merely  a  name  given  to  the  unknown  (or 
neglected)  action  of  other  matter. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  inertia,  A  body  moves  because 
motion  is  communicated  to  it  from  some  other  body  in  motion  ; 
it  comes  to  rest  because  it  gives  up  its  motion  to  other  matter. 
On  these  points  the  student  should  read  Clerk  Maxwell's 
^'Matter  and  Motion"  (S.P.C.K.),  an  excellent  little 
work.  The  subject  of  Energy  should  be  carefully  studied 
at  this  stage,  and  the  dynamioal  distinction  between  Force, 
Energy,  and  Power  should  be  noted.  They  are  much  mis- 
used words,  any  one  being  used  for  one  of  the  others.  It 
may  be  worthy  of  note  here  that  Force  signifies  in  science 
the  Rate  of  Expenditure  of  Energy  per  unit  distance,  and 
that  Power  is  the  Rate  of  Expenditure  of  Energy  per  unit 

time. 

IV. — Hydrostatics. 

There  is  sufficient  on  this  subject  in  Lodg^'S 
'* Mechanics,"  but  the  work  of  Magnus  (Longmans) 
may    be    read    with    great    advantage*      Todhunter'S 
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Natunl  Philosophy,"  Part  I.  (MacmillanX  treats  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies  in  an 
interesting  and  simple  manner.  It  may  almost  be  described 
as  Mechanics  without  Mathematics.  The  reader  is  warned 
against  the  teleology  of  the  last  paragn^h  of  chap.  IzL,  in 
which  is  given  with  full  sympathy  and  approval  the  dog- 
matics of  Clerk  Maxwell  on  the  nature  of  molecules. 
Ganot's  ''Physics"  (Longmans)  and  Dbs- 
chanel's  "Natural  Philosophy,"  Part  I. 
(Blackie),  are  especially  valuable  for  their  descriptions  of 
experimental  methods  and  for  their  excellent  illustrations. 

For  more  advanced  reading  in  Mechanics,  Todhunter's 
"  Mechanics "  (Macmillan)  and  works  on  Dynamics  by 
Gamett  (Bell),  Loney  (Cambridge  Press),  and  Hicks  (Mac- 
millan) are  recommended. 

The  Board  of  Education's  regulations,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  South  Kensington 
(price  6d.),  contains  full  syllabuses  of  these  and  other  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  classes. 

V. — Sound,  Light,  and  Hkat. 

For  the  rudimentary  groundwork  of  Sounds  ^g^%  and 
Heat^  the  work  of  D.  H.  Jones  (MacmtUan),  or  that  by 
Mark  Wrig^ht  (Longmans),  should  be  thoroughly  studied 
and  the  exercises  worked.  The  study  of  either  of  these 
books,  coupled  with  experimental  work  (by  the  teacher,  and, 
where  possible,  repeated  by  the  student),  will  give  a  precise 
and  accurate  knowledge  as  far  as  it  goes.  At  the  same  time, 
the  courses  of  lectures  by  Professor  Tyndall  (i  vol.  on 
each  subject,  Longmans)  ought  to  be  read,  and  at  a  later 
stage  re-read.  They  are  incomparable  for  the  lucidity  with 
which  the  experiments  performed  are  described.  The  reader 
almost  sees  the  work  going  on  under  his  eyes ;  and  as  the 
performance  of  the  experiment  and  its  explanation  proceed 
pari  passu  the  matter  is  placed  easily  within  the  grasp  of  a 
general  reader.     Either  Ganot's  '*  Physics  "  or  Deschanel's 
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''  Natural  Philosophy "  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  for  constant  reference.  Experiments  are  clearly 
described,  and  the  illustrations  are  the  next  best  thing  to 
seeing  the  experiments  themselves. 

IVaves. — Sound,  Light,  and  Heat  are  all — on  their 
physical  side — forms  of  vibratory  motion,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  vibration  should  be  studied.  Read  first  on  the 
pendulum  as  treated  in  the  works  on  mechanics  recom- 
mended ;  Professor  Guthrie's  ''  Moleeular  Physics  and 

Sound"  (Longmans)  should  then  be  read.  A  more  com- 
plete and  advanced  work  is  Everett's  "Vibratory 
Motion  and  Sound"  (Longmans) ;  it  is  mathematical, 
but  not  stiff. 

Under  Sound  attention  should  be  given  to  the  absence  of 
rigidity  in  fluids,  a  circumstance  which  determines  the 
character  of  the  sound  wave.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wave — 
those  in  which  the  particles  oscillate  across  the  direction  in 
which  the  wave  travels,  and  those  in  which  the  particles 
oscillate  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  first  we  have  trans- 
verse vibration,  and  in  the  second  longitudinal  vibration. 
Waves  of  the  first  kind  cannot  be  generated  in  fluids,  because 
of  their  want  of  rigidity  (=  elasticity  of  form).  The  surface 
waves  of  water  (as  of  other  liquids  and  of  gases)  are  trans- 
verse, but  are  due  to  gravitation  and  not  to  elasticity  of 
form.  Longitudinal  vibration  in  fluids  is  due  to  their  elas- 
ticity of  volume.  These  points  are  specially  noted,  because 
they  are  not  always  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  text-books; 
and  because,  since  light  is  physically  a  transverse  wave 
motion  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  it  shows  that  the  ether  has 
some  of  the  properties  of  a  solid.  Interfirtnce  of  waves 
requires  special  attention.  The  phenomenon  is  easily 
observed  in  the  cases  of  sound-waves  and  of  water-waves. 
In  this  way  the  interference  of  light  may  be  easily  understood, 
though  it  is  not  so  easily  experimented  on. 

Advanced    Reading. — In   Light  particular   attention 
should    be   given    to   the    phenomena    of   Interference, 
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Diffraction,  Double  Refraction,  and  Polarisation.  On  these 
subjects  Tyndall's  ''  Light "  well  repays  careful  study, 
and  Glazebrook's  "Physical  Optics'*  and 
Preston's  "Theory  of  Light"  (Macmillan)  may 
be  read.    The  two  latter  are  rather  stiff  works. 

We  find  in  this  part  of  the  subject  the  evidence  that 
light  consists  of  undulations  in  a  medium,  the  vibrations 
being  executed  transversely  to  the  line  of  propagation. 

Heat  is  of  the  greatest  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Cosmical  Theories,  a  subject  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
Course  on  Astronomy.  This  branch  of  Physics  has  two 
sub-divisions :  Heat  as  molecular  disturbance,  and  Radiant 
Heat.  The  first  part  covers  the  whole  of  molecular 
physics,  the  simplest  part  of  which  is  the  Kinetic  theory  of 
gases;  and  the  second,  identical  in  its  objective  nature 
with  light,  considers  heat  as  it  exists  apart  from  ordinary 
matter — that  is,  as  waves  in  the  luminiferous  ether. 

Particular  points  in  the  study  are  the  meaning  and 
measurement  of  temperature ;  the  alteration  of  volume  of 
matter  when  heated ;  the  equality  of  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  all  gases  (Charles'  Law,  which  is  closely  connected  with 
the  Chemical  Law  of  Avogadro) ;  fusion  and  solidification, 
especially  the  anomalous  behaviour  of  water  and  a  few 
other  substances ;  vaporisation  and  condensation ;  latent 
heats  of  fusion  and  vaporisation;  specific  heat  and  calo- 
rimetry  (heat  as  a  quantity). 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Conservation  and  Degradation  of 
Energy^  and  the  Law  of  Thermodynamics,  must  receive 
special  attention.  We  have  here  the  proof  of  the  imma- 
teriality of  heat,  and  the  numerical  expression  of  the  relation 
between  heat  and  mechanical  work,  the  proof  of  which  we 
owe  to  Joule.  Tvndall's  "Heat,"  and  "Heat" 
by  Balfour  Stewart  (Clarendon  Press),  should 
both  be  studied ;  and  the  works  in  the  International 
Scientific  Series  on  "Forms  of  Water"  by  Tvn- 
DALL,  and  on  the  "Conservation    of    Energy" 
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by  Balfour  Stewart,  will  be  found  to  be  delightful 
reading. 

For  a  good  understanding  of  the  Laws  of  Thermody- 
namics and  the  Kinetic  theory  of  gases,  Maxwell's 
"Theory  of  Heat"  and  Wormell's  "Thermo- 
dynamics" (both  Longmans)  must  be  read. 

VI. — Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Most  of  the  elementary  qualitative  experiments  in  these 
subjects  are  easily  performed,  the  outlay  being  practically 
nil.    The    experiments    seen    in    class    or    described    in 

Poyser's  ''Magnetism  and  Electricity "  (Longmans) 

should  be  repeated  by  the  student.  From  the  outset  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  fundamental  identity  of  static  and 
dynamic  (current)  electricity;  and  in  the  case  of  static 
electricity  the  student  must  remember  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  action  at  a  distance,  and  that  therefore  in  the  case 
of  the  attraction  of  oppositely  electrified  bodies  the  motion 
is  due  to  the  straining  of  an  intervening  medium  (the 
luminiferous  ether  ?). 

The  Theory  of  Potential  is  very  important  in  view  of 
further  study.  Potential  is  to  electricity  what  level  is  to 
water,  and  temperature  is  to  heat ;  in  each  case  flow  takes 
place  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  state. 

All  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as 
a  rod  of  the  substance  sets  itself  in  a  line  joining  the  poles 
of  a  powerful  magnet  when  it  is  suspended  between  them, 
or  at  right  angles  to  this  line.  The  first  class  are  Magnetic 
Bodies,  the  second  Diamagnetic.  There  is  a  close  connec- 
tion between  Magnetism  and  Electricity:  the  subjects 
cannot  be  studied  apart.  This  is  shown  by  the  phenomena 
of  Electromagnetism.  Whenever  electricity  moves  there  is 
a  magnetic  action  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion,  or 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force  run  round  the  moving  electricity. 
Currents  of  electricity  act  as  magnets,  attracting  and  repel- 
ling other  currents  or  magnets,  and  setting  themselves. 
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when  free  to  move  the  medium  (wire)  in  which  they  flow, 
in  an  east  and  west  direction,  the  lines  of  magnetic  force 
running  north  and  south.  These  points  are  of  extreme 
importance  in  this  branch  of  the  study,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered  and  the  experimental  proofs  seen. 
For  advanced  study  Sylvanus  Thompson's 
"Electricity"  (Macmillan),  Lardsn's  ''Elec- 
tricity" (Longmans),  and  Joubert's  (Longmans)  are  good 
works.  The  various  electrical  theories  and  laws  are  treated 
mathematically  as  simply  as  may  bebyL.  Gumming 
in  his  "Theory  of  Electricity"  (Macmillan). 

"Physics,"  by  C.  G.  Knott  (Chambers),  would  be  a 
good  general  introduction  to  the  subject,  while  Daniell's 
"  Principles    of    Physics "  (Macmillan)    is    an    excellent 

VIL — Chemistry. 

§  I.  There  is  but  one  science  of  chemistry,  not  two. 
The  old  division  between  Inorganic  and  Organic  has 
broken  down.  Organic  Chemistry  is  now  more  scientifically 
called  the  Chemistry  of  the  Carbon  Compounds.  Carbon 
is  an  element  capable  of  forming  with  others  innumerable 
and  highly  complex  compounds,  which  for  convenience 
sake  merely,  and  not  because  of  any  fundamental  distinc- 
tion from  the  inorganic  substances,  are  studied  in  a  separate 
branch.  A  truly  scientific  work  is  Newth'S  ^'InOFgtUliC 
Chemistry"  (Longmans).  For  experimental  work  the 
student  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  work  through  the 
experiments  described  in  Reynold's  *' Chemistry  "  (four 
parts,  Longmans.  They  are:  Introductory,  Non-metals, 
Metals,  and  Carbon  Compounds  respectively).  Remsen's 
books  on  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  are  very  good 
(Macmillan). 

For  the  details  of  chemical  manufacture,  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  technical  chemistry,  Professor  Thorpe's 
works  on  "Non-Metals"  and  on  " M e t a  1  s "  (Collins) 
should  be  read. 
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For  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Tilden's  ''Chemical 
Philosophy"  (Longmans)  must  be  read,  and  his 
exercises  worked.  This  work  deals  with  the  relations  of 
Physics  to  Chemistry,  and  discusses  solution  of  solids  and 
gases,  liquid  and  gaseous  diffusion,  Avogadro's  Law,  Com- 
bustion, Dissociation,  and  Spectrum  Analysis,  all  of  which 
belong  to  that  common  ground  which  is  at  once  physical 
and  chemical.  The  Atomic  Theory  of  Dalton,  the  Laws 
of  Chemical  Combination,  Equivalence,  and  the  connection 
between  vapour  density  and  atomic  weight,  are  simply 
explained,  and  the  classification  of  the  Chemical  Elements 
according  to  the  Periodic  Law  is  given. 

In  Organic  Chemistry  the  phenomena  of  isomerism  and 
polymerism  are  highly  important  subjects  for  study  and  for 
research,  as  they  certainly  prove  the  capability  of  matter  for 
doing  and  being  much  more  than  is  usually  accredited  to  it. 
''  Organic  Chemistry,''  by  Pbrkin  and  Kipping  (Chambers), 
is  an  excellent  and  up-to-date  (1902)  handbook  of  the 
subject. 

§  2.  Practiced  Work. — A  word  may  be  said  about  books 
for  practical  work  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Glasebrook 
and  Shaw's  *'  Praetieal  PliysleB  **  (Longmans)  is  for 
use  in  a  physical  laboratory.  The  work  gives  directions 
for  quantitative  experimental  determinations  in  each  branch 
of  Physics ;  and  this  is  well  done,  though  the  wide  range  of 
the  subjects  precludes  a  simple  and  easy  graduation  of  the 
exercises  within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  book.  Even  if 
the  experimental  work  cannot  be  done,  the  student  should 
read  at  least  the  earlier  chapters,  i.-vii.,  of  this  work,  as 
affording  an  excellent  insight  into  the  methods  of  experi- 
mental research.  The  two  volumes  of  Stewart  and 
Gee  (Macmillan)  have  the  exercises  better  graduated. 
The  ''Practical  Exercises  in  Heat,  in  Light,  and  in 
Magnetism  "  (Macmillan)  are  strongly  recommended. 

§  3*  Qualitative  Chemical  Anafysis.  —  V  a  l en  t  i  n's 
(Churchill)  is  the  most  thorough  and  complete  work,  many 
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of  the  minor  books  being  adaptations  and  compilations 
from  it  It  covers  both  Inorganic  and  Organic  analysis. 
Thorpe's  (Longmans)  is  a  smaller  and  more  elementary 
work,  giving  directions  for  the  making  of  the  more  simply 
prepared  compounds.  It  contains  some  methods  of  detec- 
tion of  the  metals  not  given  in  Valentin. 

The  experimental  work  in  chemistry  can  more  easily  be 
done  at  home  than  that  in  physics,  for  many  reasons.  The 
apparatus  is  simpler  and  not  so  expensive ;  it  can  be  pur- 
chased as  required,  and  can  be  used  generally.  In  physics 
the  apparatus  is  much  more  specialised ;  and  quantitative 
work  in  electricity,  necessitating  the  use  of  delicate  galvano- 
meters, requires  a  greater  rigidity  of  architecture  than 
usually  obtains  in  a  dwelling-house. 

Advanced  Study. 

§  I.  The  work  of  both  the  physicist  and  the  chemist  is 
just  now  largely,  if  not  entirely,  directed  to  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  matter,  and  of  the  connection 
between  (ordinary)  matter,  ether,  and  electricity.  The 
"mystery"  of  gravity  and  the  evolution  of  the  chemical 
elements  are  bound  up  with  this.  The  main  part  of  the 
literature  of  these  subjects,  besides  often  requiring  a  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  of  a  high  order,  is  difficult  of  access 
to  the  general  reader,  largely  consisting  as  it  does  of  papers 
read  before  scientific  societies,  and  then  stowed  away  in 
their  proceedings.  Many  of  such  papers,  usually  those  by 
leading  scientists,  are  printed  in  Nature^  a  weekly  illustrated 
journal  of  science  (Macmillan),  and  in  the  Chemical  News 
(4d.),  both  of  which  papers  report  recent  advances  in 
physics  and  chemistry.  The  numbers  of  Nature  containing 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation are  always  well  worth  purchase. 

The  cosmical  consequences  of  the  conservation  and  dissi- 
pation of  energy  deserve  thoughtful  study :  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  the  solar  system,  the  cause  of  the  sun's  heat,  and 
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such  a  matter  as  the  tidal  evolution  of  a  satellite,  being  some 
of  the  subjects  which  would  come  under  consideration. 
Professor  Tait's  "Some  Recent  Advances  in 
Physical  Science''  (Macmillan)  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  energy  and  the  thermodynamic  laws,  and  should  be 
read,  as  may  "The  Unseen  Universe,"  by  B. 
Stewart  and  P.  G.  Tait  (Macmillan).  The  latter 
work  is  an  attempt  to  prove  a  future  life  by  arguing  from 
the  known  physics  of  the  universe.  The  late  Professor 
Clifford  laid  bare  the  weak  spots  of  its  reasoning, 
and  his  "Lectures  and  Essays"  should  be  read 
(Macmillan).  Those  bearing  on  the  question  before  us  are 
"  The  Unseen  Universe,"  "  Atoms,"  and  "  The  First  and 
Last  Catastrophe." 

The  origin,  amount,  and  age  of  the  sun's  heat  are  the 
subjects  of  several  papers  in  Sir  W.  Thomson's  (Lord 

Kelvin)  ''Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses/'  vol.  i. 

(Macmillan). 

%  2.  Matter,  Ether,   JEiJf^/nWyy.—"  Electricity    and 

Matter,"  by  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  (Constable),  dis- 
cusses the  most  recent  experimental  and  theoretical  work 
bearing  upon  the  constitution  of  matter  and  of  electricity, 
including  the  properties  of  radium,  and  of  the  various  kinds 
of  rays  which  are  just  now  the  object  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. 

Fabie's  "  History  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  "  (Blackwood, 
2nd  ed.,  1901)  gives  a  good  account  of  these  developments. 

''Modem  Views  of  Electricity,"  by  Dr.  0.  Lodge 

(Macmillan),  is  thus  described  by  the  Doctor  himself :  '^  The 
book  begins  by  assuming  an  elementary  knowledge  of  facts, 
gradually  developes  the  '  incompressible  fluid '  idea  of  elec- 
tricity, and  thence  leads  on  slowly  to  some  of  the  most, 
recent  speculations  and  opinions  concerning  the  structure  of 
Ether,  the  nature  of  Light,  the  conceptions  of  Electricity,  of 
Elasticity,  and  of  Matter,  and  the  relationship  existing 
between  them.     It  thus  aims  at  placing  its  readers  on  a 
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higher  platform,  whence  they  can  follow  the  still  further 
progress  which  in  our  own  day  is  being  so  rapidly  aooom- 
plished  in  these  difficult  branches  of  Natural  Science." 

The  brilliant  and  wonderful  discoveries  of  Hertz  in 
Germany  at  the  close  of  x888,  by  which  he  obtained 
electric  radiations,  measured  their  wave  lengths,  reflected 
them  at  metallic  surfaces,  and  refracted  them  through 
enormous  prisms  and  lenses  of  pitch,  processes  which 
constituted  the  experimental  proof  of  lifaxweU's  Electro- 
magnetic Theory  of  Light,  are  treated  with  great  clearness 
by  Dr.  Lodge.  His  lectures  on  ''The  Ether  and  its 
Functions  "  and  on  ''  The  Discharge  of  a  Leyden  Jar  "  are 
important  contributions  to  the  popular  elucidation  of  these 
subjects. 

§  3.  In  Chemistry,  also,  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
discoveries  of  the  greatest  moment.  Polymerism  and  iso- 
merism of  compounds  were  mentioned  in  the  last  paper  as 
requiring  special  attention. 

Polymerism  proves  that  the  same  chemical  elements 
united  in  the  same  proportions  do  not  always  form  the  same 
chemical  compound.  Formic  Aldehyde,  acetic  add,  and 
lactic  acid  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  as  also 
have  the  members  of  the  olefine  series.  Polymers  differ  in 
molecular  weight,  and'  the  paraffins  and  olefines  should  be 
studied  as  affording  examples  of  gradual  change  of  physical 
properties  with  molecular  weight. 

Isomerism  is  a  more  wonderful  phenomenon  still  Here 
we  have  substances  perfectly  identical  not  only  in  per- 
centage composition  but  also  in  molecular  weight,  yet 
entirely  different  in  physical  properties.  Butyric  acid  and 
acetic  ether  are  both  expressed  by  the  molecular  formula 
C4  Hg  O2 ;  but  the  former  is  a  thick  oily  liquid  with  a 
high  boiling-point,  and  has  the  particularly  offensive  odour 
of  rancid  butter;  while  the  latter  is  a  light,  transparent, 
mobile  liquid  of  low  boiling-point,  and  has  a  very  pleasant 
odour — that  experienced  when  one  passes  a  fruiterer's  shop. 
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These  facts,  which  may  be  multiplied  many  fold,  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  any  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the 
chemical  elements  that  may  be  propounded. 

The  Synthesis  of  Organic  Compounds^  beginning  with  that 
of  urea  (or  carbamide)  in  1828,  has  proved  the  identity  of 
the  kind  of  chemical  action  that  takes  place  in  living  bodies 
and  in  "  inorganic  "  nature,  and  substances  formed  by  the 
action  of  a  so-called  ''vital  force"  can  be  built  up  by  starting 
with  their  chemical  elements.  But  for  a  certain  degree  of 
convenience,  both  words,  "inorganic"  and  ''organic,"  would 

cease  to  be  used.    Richtep's   ''Chemistry  of  the 

Carbon  Compounds"  (Kegan  Paul)  is  recommended, 
and  also  the  "Rise  and  Development  of  Organic 
C h e m i s t r y,"  byScHORLEMMER (Simpkin,  Marshall). 
Among  problems  which  are  being  attacked  by  the  chemist 
is  that  of  the  production  of  food-stuffs,  as  sugar,  starch, 
albumen,  etc.,  by  synthetic  processes. 

§  4.  It  is  not  easy  to  name  a  popular  book  which  has  done 
for  modem  theoretical  Chemistry  what  Lodge  and  Thomson 
have  done  for  Phjrsics,  though  the  two  small  vols,  of  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  (Methuen)  give  in  small  compass  an  excellent 
summary  of  modem  chemical  knowledge ;  and  the  Lectures 
of  Van  t'Hoff  (Amold)  expound  the  newest  developments 
of  Physical  Chemistry.  The  reader  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  the  chemical  elements,  which  must  be 
closely  connected  with  the  constitution  of  matter,  should 
read  "The  Atomic  Theory,"  by  Wurtz  (Inter.  Sc. 
Ser.),  in  which  MendeleefTs  periodic  classification  of  the 
elements  is  clearly  explained ;  and  then  the  lecture  of  Pro- 
fessor Crooks,  deUvered  before  the  British  Association  in 
x886,  in  which  a  theory  of  the  production  of  the  chemical 
elements  by  the  cooling  and  successive  polymerisations  of  a 
primordial  hypothetical  substance,  protyle,  is  advanced 
{Nature^  September  2nd,  1886). 

In  conclusion,  science  must  ever  be  critical  of  itself. 
Metaphysical  nebulosities  which  may  creep  into  positive 
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science  must  be  cleared  away ;  and  this  can  be  done  by  sub- 
jecting our  fundamental  conceptions  of  Matter  and  Eneigy 
to  rigid  analysis.    Works  of  criticism  recommended  are 

Clifford's  ''  Common  Sense  of  the  Exaet  Sdenoes," 
Stallo*s  ''  Concepts  of  Physics  "  (both  Inter.  Sc.  Ser.), 
and  Karl  Pearson's  **  Oranmiar  of  Seienoe  "  (Cont. 

Sc.  Ser. ;  rev.  and  expanded  ed,  Black,  1900). 

Much  of  the  reading  recommended  in  this  paper  may  be 
done  with  profit  after  passing  through  the  elementary  stages 
of  the  Course.  It  will  show  the  (proximate)  goal  towards 
which  science  tends,  and  will  add  new  zest  to  the  study. 


Course  LXVIII. 

ASTRONOMY 

§  I.  Astronomy  deals  with  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  including  the  earth ;  with  their  constitution,  and 
with  the  history  of  their  development.  A  general  acquaint- 
ance with  this  science  has  always  rightly  been  regarded  as 
an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  culture  ;  and  without  such  an 
acquaintance  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  abreast  of 
modem  thought.  "  Admission  to  its  sanctuary,"  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  that  distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished 
father,  **is  only  to  be  gained  by  one  means — a  sound  and 
sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  great  instrument 
of  all  exact  inquiry,  without  which  no  man  can  ever  make 
such  advances  in  this  or  any  other  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  (physical)  science,  as  cafi  entitle  him  to  form  an 
independent  opinion  on  any  subject  of  discussion  within 
their  range.''  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  for  a  clear 
appreciation  of  the  science  of  Astronomy  as  it  now  stands, 
and  an  adequate  grasp  of  its  laws,  such  a  mathematical  pre- 
paration as  that  recommended  in  Course  LXVII.  is  ample. 
An  acquaintance  with  Physics  and  Chemistry,  which  now, 
thanks  to  the  spectroscope,  enter  so  largely  into  astro- 
nomical problems,  is  also  desirable,  and  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  a  knowledge  of  Dynamics  and  of  Optics  it  is 
indispensable.  Further,  there  is  one  branch  of  astronomy 
in  which  the  amateur  can  do  excellent  and  original  work, 
more  than  in  any  other  science.  With  an  ordinary  refract- 
ing telescope,  such  as  may  be  bought  for  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds,  the  heavens  may  be  studied  in  a  systematic  way. 
Certain  problems,  such  as  that  of  variable  stars  in  especial, 
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are  more  suited  to  the  amateur  than  to  the  professional 
astronomer ;  and  by  putting  himself  in  communication  with 
the  nearest  observatory  a  student  who  has  mastered  the 
general  principles  of  the  science,  and  has  a  telescope  and  a 
few  hours  a  week  to  give  to  watching,  say,  the  changes 
of  brightness  in  such  a  star  as  Algol,  will  find  that  his 
labour  will  be  thankfully  welcomed  as  helping  to  buOd  up 
the  basis  for  some  sweeping  generalisation.  The  new  star 
in  Auriga,  which  set  all  the  scientific  world  astir  by  its 
sudden  blazing  out  in  February  of  1892,  was  actually  dis- 
covered by  an  amateur  observer  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Ander- 
son, with  the  help  of  a  small  star-atlas  and  a  tea-shilling 
opera-glass. 

§  2.  Books, — So  many  good  treatises  have  been  written 
upon  astronomy  and  its  special  departments  that  the 
student  can  hardly  fail  to  find  many  of  them  at  hand  in  the 
nearest  public  library.  The  following  are  among  the  best, 
and  they  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  subject.  For  an 
excellent  introduction  the  unleisured  reader  may  turn  to 

the  "Stopy  of  the  Earth,"  by  Professor  H.  G.  Seeloy ; 
and  the  "Stopy  of  the  Solar  System,"  "Story  of 
the  Stars,"  and   "Story  of  Eclipses,"  by  G.   F, 

Chambers,  in  Newnes'  "Story"  Series.  The  two  best 
general    text-books    for    the    beginner    both    come    from 

America.    "Popular  Astronomy,"  by  Professor  Simon 

Newcomb  (Macmillan),  is  full,  exact,  and  charmingly 
written;  "General  Astronomy,"  by  Professor  C.  A. 
Youngr,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  sun  (Ginn, 
Boston  and  London),  is  more  technical  and  contains 
more  mathematics  than  Newcomb  ;  it  is  also  cheaper.  On 
the  whole,  the  student's  best  plan  is  to  take  Young  as  his 
text-book  and  read  Newcomb  for  pleasure.  Sir  J.  Norman 
Lockver's  "Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy"  (Mac- 
millan) is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  too  concise ;  Sir 
George  Airy's  "  Popular  Astronomy "  (same)  deals  very 
fully  and  simply  with  the  motions  of  the  Solar  System.     To 
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these  books  must  be  added  Miss  Agues  M.  Gierke's 

*' History  of  Astronomy  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury*' (Black,  4th  ed.,  1902),  which,  in  small  compass, 
gives  a  lucid  and  admirable  sketch  of  the  modem  dis- 
coveries in  our  science,  including  the  full  history  of 
Physical  Astronomy.  Robert  Grant's  "History 
of  Astronomy"  (1852)  is  a  useful  book  of  reference; 
it  goes  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  middle  of  this 
century ;  and  a  very  competent  treatise  on  a  small  scale  is 
that  of  A.  Berry  (Murray,  Univ.  Ext.  Handbook  Ser.). 

Sir  John  Herschel's  little  "  Astronomy  "  (Longmans), 

though  old,  is  still  unrivalled  for  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
laws  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  first  nine 
chapters  may  be  read  with  advantage ;  the  way  in  which  we 
are  led  from  the  apparent  to  the  real  is  an  almost  ideal  piece 
of  exposition. 

§  3.  These  books  may  be  supplemented  by  such  treatises 
on  special  subjects  as  Lockver's  "Spectrum 
Analysis"  and  Young's  "The  Sun"  in  the  Inter- 
national Science  Series.  The  late  Mr.  Proctor's  books, 
too,  are  readable,  and  usually  trustworthy  in  all  but  his 
theories  of  the  universe.  Special  works  on  the  moon  are 
those  of  Nasmyth  (Murray)  and  Elger  (Philip,  1895).  A 
star-atlas  is  of  course  indispensable  :  Mr.  Proctor's  is  about 
the  best  of  English  ones;  and  the  amateur  observer  will 
find  great  help  in  Webb's  "  Celestial  Objects  for  Common 
Telescopes."  Lastly  Sir  Robert  Ball's  ''  Story  of  the 
Heavens "  (Cassell),  "  In  the  High  Heavens "  (Isbister), 
and  "Starland"  (Cassell),  and  the  various  works  of  M. 
Camille  Flammarion,  are  well  worth  reading.  Sir  Robert 
Ball's  volumes  contain  the  conclusions  of  modem  astro- 
nomy conveyed  in  a  pleasant  and  popular  style ;  while  M. 
Flammarion  is  a  mine  of  curious  and  out-of-the-way  infor- 
mation. He  had  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  and  his  books 
have  all  the  charm  of  romance ;  only  the  student  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  M.  Flammarion's  own  quaint  and 
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ingenious  fieuicies  from  the  record  of  fiict  and  established 
theory;  this  is  usually  easy.  Special  articles  in  the 
Etuyclopadia  Britannica  and  Chambers'  Emgydofiadia  (new 
editions)  are  useful  for  reference ;  the  former  axe,  as  a 
rule,  more  technical  than  the  latter.  Naturt  and  Knam- 
ledge  usually  contain  astronomical  papers;  while  many 
journals,  such  as  the  Observatory^  Astrmunmsche  Naclh 
richtefiy  etc.,  and  a  Society  (the  Royal  Astronomical),  are 
wholly  devoted  to  this  science. 

§  4.  Descriptive  Astronomy, — ^This  describes  in  fullest 
detail  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  including  the 
.  earth.  Most  text-books  follow  the  sensible  course  of  trave- 
ling from  the  easily  apparent  to  the  hardly-won  reaL  The 
student's  best  plan  is  to  get  Newcomb,  Herschel,  and  a 
star-atlas.  Then  he  may  begin  his  work  by  going  for  a 
walk  some  clear  night — if  possible,  when  there  is  no  moon 
to  dim  the  stars.  Then,  if  he  spends  an  hour  or  two  in 
watching  the  sky  from  a  convenient  hill-top,  or  any  place 
where  he  can  get  an  all-round  view,  he  will  find  that  there 
is  a  general  drift  among  the  stars  from  east  to  west ;  new 
stars  come  into  light  above  the  eastern'  horizon,  while  old 
ones  disappear  below  the  western ;  some  appear  to  move 
more,  others  less.  If  he  does  not  know  the  Great  Bear  and 
the  Pole-star  (there  are  people  who  do  not),  let  him  try,  by 
steadily  watching  two  or  three  hours  for  a  star  that  does  not 
move,  to  find  the  Pole ;  or  recognise  it  from  the  Pointers  in 
the  Great  Bear,  which  latter  more  resembles  its  American 
name  of  the  Dipper  (or  saucepan).  Having  got  these,  he 
can  find  Cassiopeia,  a  W  in  the  Milky  Way  right  opposite 
the  Great  Bear  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  pole. 
Having  puzzled  these  out,  he  will  remember  them.  Then 
let  him  go  home,  and  with  the  map  of  the  circum-polar 
stars  find  out  the  ones  he  has  been  looking  at,  and  learn 
one  or  two  more  constellations  to  look  for  next  night.  In 
this  way,  by  choosing  different  times  of  the  night,  two  or 
three  weeks  should  suffice  him  to  learn  the  main  constellations 
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in  the  heavens.  Probably  there  will  be  a  planet  in 
view:  from  watching  this  he  will  learn  that  the  planets 
move  among  the  relatively  fixed  stars.  Now  he  is  in  a 
position  to  read  the  first  chapter  in  Herschel  or  the  first  two 
in  Newcomb,  which  will  tell  him  how  the  oldest  astronomers 
saw  what  he  has  just  seen,  and  how  they  accounted  for  it 
by  a  series  of  transparent  spheres  carrying  the  stars  and 
planets  and  revolving  about  a  common  centre;  how  as 
observations  became  more  accurate  this  explanation  became 
inadequate,  and  the  theory  of  epicycles  was  introduced  by 
the  Greek  astronomers.  He  will  learn  how,  under  the 
name  of  Ptolemy,  this  system  acquired  a  bewildering  com- 
plexity of  cycles  and  epicycles,  deferents  and  eccentrics,  in 
its  efforts  to  account  for  all  the  observed  phenomena,  and 
how  the  great  discovery  which  has  immortalised  the  name 
of  Copernicus,  worked  out  and  reduced  to  law  by  the 
extraordinary  perseverance  of  Kepler,  finally  gave  us  that 
simple  and  beautiful  explanation  of  the  planetary  pheno- 
mena which  afforded  Newton  a  basis  for  the  great  induction 
that  explained  not  only  the  kind,  but  the  causes  of  these 
phenomena. 

[Read  :  Herschel,  chap.  i.-iv. ;  Nemcomb,  Pt.  i,  chap.  i.-iL  ;  Airy 
Lectures,  L-iiL ;  Youngs  chap,  i.,  chap.  xiiL  Learn  the  chief  constella- 
tions ;  try,  if  possible,  to  see  a  planet  through  a  telescope  with  its 
characteristic  disc,  its  satellites,  etc] 

§  5.  Instruments. — All  Theoretical  Astronomy  depends 
upon  the  observations  taken  with  the  Transit  Circle  and  its 
modifications.  Good  descriptions  of  these  instruments  and 
their  use  will  be  found  in  Herschel,  Chambers,  Newcomb, 
and  Young ;  they  all  consist  essentially  of  a  telescope  so 
mounted  as  to  move  always  m  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
with  a  graduated  circle,  which  gives  us  the  decHnatian  of 
any  object  at  the  moment  it  crosses  the  meridian.  To  this 
a  clock  keeping  sidereal  time  is  added,  and  that  gives 
the  right  asunsion  of  the  body  from  the  time  of  the  meridian 
passage;  these  two  numbers  determined  its  place  on  the 
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celestial  sphere.  There  are  other  instruments  in  use,  such 
as  the  cUta%imuthy  etc,  which  will  be  found  described  in  the 
text-books ;  the  object  of  all  of  them  is  simply  to  determine 
positions  with  reference  to  certain  fixed  lines  on  the 
imaginary  sphere  of  the  heavens.  But  the  student  of 
Physical  Astronomy  wants  more  than  this :  he  needs  a  tele- 
scope, the  more  powerful  the  better,  which  he  can  keep 
fixed  on  any  object  so  long  as  he  desires.  For  this  purpose 
what  is  called  the  equatorial  mounting  is  given  to  all  great 
telescopes;  in  this  a  clock-work  arrangement  moves  the 
telescope  with  a  motion  exactly  contrary  to  that  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  so  that  the  body  being  examined  always 
remains  in  its  field  of  view.  Tlie  spectroscope  and  the 
photographic  plate  strengthen  a  thousand  times  the  eye  of 
the  astronomer.  For  a  description  of  these  and  their  modifi- 
cations, such  as  the  specially  curved  lens  of  the  photo- 
graphic telescope  or  the  bolometre  of  Professor  Langley,  the 
student  is  referred  to  the  works  already  mentioned.  A  visit 
to  a  well-equipped  observatory  will  teach  him  more  than  all 
the  books. 

§  6.  Gravitational  or  Theoretical  Astronomy, — Copernicus 
propounded  a  general  account  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  they  really  are ;  but  he  said  nothing  about  the  law 
of  their  motion.  Having  got  this  system  clearly  into  his 
head,  the  student  will  now  turn  to  a  description  of  the 
labours  of  Kepler,  which  is  best  given  in  Newcomb,  PL  i, 
chap.  ii. ;  also  Young,  chap.  ii. ;  Herschel,  chap.  viiL 
Kepler  took  the  long  and  accurate  observations  of  Tycho 
Brah^,  and,  by  a  hugely  laborious  system  of  trial  and  error^ 
deduced  from  them  the  three  great  laws  of  planetary  motion 
which  to  all  time  will  bear  his  name ;  still  he  could  say 
nothing  of  the  reason  for  these  laws.  Newton  then  took 
Kepler's  Laws  and  showed  that  they  were  the  necessary  out- 
come of  the  supposition  that  every  body  in  the  universe 
attracts  every  other  with  a  force  varying  directly  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  masses  of  the  bodies  in  question  and  inversely 
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as  the  square  of  their  distance  from  each  other.  This  is  the 
celebrated  Law  of  Gravitation,  whose  proof  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  explained  every  case  of  planetary  or 
stellar  motion  we  have  yet  examined,  and  has  enabled  us  to 
predict  the  nature  of  such  motion  generations  in  advance. 
It  took  a  hundred  years  after  Newton  for  mathematicians  to 
work  out  the  consequences  of  his  great  law  in  all  their  com- 
plexities of  detail ;  Laplace  finally  gave,  in  his  Micanique 
Cilesie^  an  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  that  is 
likely  never  to  be  superseded,  and  only  occasionally  to  be 
extended  in  detail,  as  when  Adams  and  Leverrier  added  to 
it  an  explanation  of  the  perturbations  of  Uranus  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Neptune.  See  Newcomb,  Pt  i,  chap,  iii.;  Young, 
chaps,  xi.,  xii.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  the  least  easy  for 
an  amateur ;  any  full  acquaintance  with  it  requires  much 
mathematical  skill.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  prin- 
ciples are  very  easy  to  comprehend,  especially  when  they 
are  studied  in  Professor  Newcomb's  admirably  lucid  exposi- 
tion ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  really  necessary  for  the  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  science.  The  student  who  has 
mathematics  enough  to  go  further  will  find  Main's 
"Practical  and  Spherical  Astronomy"  the 
best  introduction  to  the  exhaustive   treatise  of   Chau- 

V  £  N  B  T. 

§  7.  Physical  Astronomy  or  Astro-physics. — We  now  come 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  No  decisive  advance  in  knowledge  on 
this  subject  was  made  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
Newton's  description  of  the  Solar  spectrum  was  in  some 
sort  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  should 
one  day  cover  the  whole  sky.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  significance  of  his  announcement  lay  dark :  the 
young  Scotsman,  Thomas  Melvill,  died  when  he  was  on  the 
track  of  the  great  dbcovery,  which  was  reserved  for  the  illus- 
trious Fraunhofer  in  18 15,  of  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
Lastly,  in   1859,   KirchhofT  discovered    the    principle  of 
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subject ;  Young  touches  it  briefly,  but  suggestively.  The 
essays  of  Herbert  Spencer  (Essays,  vol.  i.)  and  of  Helm- 
holtz  (Popular  Scientific  Lectures,  voL  ii.)  on  the  "  Nebular 
Hypothesis "  should  be  read ;  also  Lord  Kelvin's  papers 
on  the  age  of  the  sun  in  his  '*  Popular  Lectures  and 
Addresses."  Sir  J.  N.  Lockyer's  new  Meteoritic  Hypothesis 
may  be  studied  in  his  book  bearing  that  title.  A.  N.  Fison's 
"Recent  Advances  in  Astronomy"  (Blackie)  brings  the 
knowledge  up  to  1900;  and  A.  R.  Wallace's  ''Man's 
Place  in  the  Universe"  (Chapman  &  Hall,  1903)  gives  an 
account  of  speculations  as  to  the  plurality  of  worlds,  a 
criticism  of  them,  and  a  statement  of  the  author's  own 
peculiar  position. 

Conclusion. — The  student's  best  books,  then,  are  New- 
comb  and  Miss  Gierke,  with  Young  as  a  slightly  more 
mathematical  work.  Two  or  three  visits  to  an  observatory 
are  eminently  desirable,  that  the  instruments  of  which  he 
reads  may  cease  to  be  mere  names  to  him.  A  knowledge 
of  the  constellations  is  highly  useful  and  easily  acquired. 
Lastly,  he  will  be  well  advised  to  join  the  British  Astrono- 
mical Association;  the  assistant-secretary  is  Mr.  T.  F. 
Maunder,  26,  Martin's  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  and  the 
subscription  los.  6d.,  with  5s.  entrance  free.  This  entitles 
him  to  the  monthly  journal  of  the  Association,  which  keeps 
its  readers  abreast  of  all  the  details  of  astronomical  progress, 
with  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  important  in  astronomical 
publications  throughout  the  world.  And  any  student  who 
cares  to  do  regular  observing  will  find  his  services  utilised 
to  the  best  extent  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Association. 


Course  LXIX. 
GEOLOGY 

No  man  may  get  much  of  any  natural  science  through 
books  alone ;  he  must  observe  and  touch  things  for  himself^ 
or  his  reading  will  avail  him  but  a  little.  This  maxim  is  of 
especial  truth  in  regard  to  the  science  of  Geology.  For  the 
rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  not  to  be  seen  eveiy  day ;  and 
to  most  men  rocks  are,  in  imagination,  isolated  and  rare  rather 
than  universal ;  while  their  mode  of  occurrence  and  rela- 
tions are  inconceivable  if  they  have  not  been  seen  in  the 
field.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  science  the  essential 
principles  of  which  are  so  few  and  so  simple,  and  the  main 
facts  of  which  are  so  easily  demonstrated  and  understood^ 
as  the  facts  and  principles  of  Geology.  Therefore,  let  any- 
one who  would  begin  this  study  find  out,  if  he  may,  a 
master  in  it,  and  go  with  him  out  along  the  rivers'  banks 
and  by  the  shore  and  among  the  mountains ;  then,  after  a 
few  hours  of  such  companionship,  he  will  know  more  than 
if  he  had  learned  many  books,  and  he  will  be  able  to  read 
with  profit.     But  if  he  cannot  meet  with  such  a  friend,  then 

let  the  student  take  Sir  A.  6eikie*s   **  Outlines  of 

Field  Geology "  (Macmillan)  out  into  the  country  with 
him,  and,  reading  there,  follow  that  author's  advices. 
Provided  with  this  and  with  the  map  of  his  district  prepared 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  with  the  accompanying 
memoir,  let  him  work  over  the  structure  and  physical 
features  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  visit  any  region  that  the 
map  shows  to  be  of  peculiar  geological  interest.  Let  him 
not,  at  first,  trouble  over  details  or  complexities ;  nor, 
unless  one  feels  the  inclination,  is  it  well  to  attempt  any 
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particular  knowledge  of  the  fossils  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  rocks.  The  first  thing  to  aim  at  is  a  vivid  realisation  of 
the  two  great,  antagonistic,  ceaseless  processes  that  are  for 
ever  changing  the  face  of  the  land — the  process  of  the 
destruction,  denudation,  decay,  weathering  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  process  of  the  accumulation  of  the  resulting  debris. 
These  are  the  great  tools  that  have  carved  out  the  contours 
of  the  earth :  by  their  action,  which  we  may  study  at 
present,  we  are  to  learn  how  to  interpret  the  records  of  the 
far  distant  past  that  are  written  in  stone,  plain  for  all  men  to* 
see* 

The  beginner  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  at  first  by  the 
seeming  scantiness  of  the  evidence  relying  upon  which  the 
geologist  has  boldly  drawn  upon  his  map  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  rocks  that  are  invisible.  A  quarry  here  and 
there,  a  roadside  or  railway  cutting,  the  exposed  bed  of  an 
occasional  stream,  or  the  steep  slopes  of  a  valley,  a  few 
wells  sunk,  and  it  may  be  a  mine  dug  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  a  few  miles  of  rock  exposed  along  the 
sea-shore — that  is  all;  a  few  scattered  indications.  Yet 
there  are  no  blank  spaces  upon  the  map,  and  the  miner  in 
search  of  wealth  or  the  engineer  sinking  for  water  trusts 
confidently  in  the  statements  of  the  geologist,  whose  map  is 
a  triumph,  the  result  of  careful  observation  and  inference. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  sketch  maps  for  oneself,  correct- 
ing them  by  that  of  the  Survey.  Sufficient  hints  for  the 
beginner  will  be  found  in  Sir  Archibald  Geikie's  book 
already  mentioned ;  the  more  ambitious  worker  will  gain 
great  help  from  W.  H.  Penning's  "Text-book  of 
Field  Geology"  (Bailli^re,  2nd  ed.,  1894),  which 
contains  also  some  useful  tables  of  characteristic  fossils. 
Having  gained  some  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  his 
own  county,  the  student  should  read  some  account  of  that 
of  more  distant  parts,  such  as  Geikie's  "Scenery  of 
Scotland"  (Macmillan),  which  contains  a  small  geolo- 
gical   map  of    that  country,  and    Sir   A.    C.   Ramsay's 
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'<  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  the  British  Islands " 
(Stanford,  6th  ed.,  1894).  Some  of  the  older  books,  toes 
are  well  worth  reading--~for  instance,  Sir  Roderick  Muk- 
chison's  ''Siluria,"  and  the  whole  set  of  Hugh  Miller's 
works.  Many  of  his  conclusions,  it  must  however  be 
remembered,  are  not  in  accord  with  present-day  views ;  still, 
for  simplicity  and  vividness  his  writings  are  hard  to  beat 

It  will  be  well  at  this  stage  to  get  a  clear  view  over  the 
whole  field  of  inquiry ;  and  of  most  excellent  books,  larg^ 
and  small,  that  can  help  one  to  this,  there  is  a  great  abun- 
dance. There  are  the  small  primers,  one  by  Sir  A. 
Geikie  (Macmillan),  another  by  Mr.  James  Geikie  (Cham- 
bers). From  a  rather  different  point  of  view,  and  rather 
larger,  there  are  Sir  Archibald  Geikie's  ''Physical 
Geography"  (Macmillan)  and  Huxley's  **  Physiography " 
(same),  which  is  interesting  as  being  the  earliest  book  of  its 
kind,  and  the  one  for  which  the  title,  embod3ring  an  idea 
that  is  now  current  coin,  was  minted ;  but  the  latest  and 
probably  the  best  book  of  this  kind  is  H.  R.  Hill*S  **  The 
Realm  of  Nature"  (Murray's  Univ.  Ext  Manuals). 
Larger  still,  and  more  confined  to  Geology  pure  and  simple, 
are  Sir  Charles  Lvell's  "  Elements  of  Geology,"  and  the 
more  recent  "Outlines  of  Geology,"  by  Mr.  James 
Geikie  (Stanford).  This  latter  is  probably  the  best 
medium-sized  book  to  buy,  if  one  does  not  wish  to  possess 
many  volumes.     Coming  to  the  larger  text-books,  everyone 

should  read  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  classic  *'  Principles  of 

Geology,"  the  book  that  finally  turned  the  tide  in  favour 
of  the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  the  forces  that  have  shaped 
the  earth's  crust,  and  compelled  universal  credence  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  past  is  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
present.  Before  the  publication  of  this  work  only  a  few 
men  had  seen  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  signs  of  anything 
but  violent  '*  catastrophes."  It  is  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion to  read  some  of  the  old  *'  Theories  of  the  Earth,"  which 
are  so  plentiful.     Perhaps  Cuvier's  is  as  good  a  one  as  may 
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be  found ;  it  has  been  translated  into  English.  Other  and 
more  recent  text-books  are  those  of  Mr.  Pr£STWich» 
**  Geology  :  Chemical,  Physical,  and  Strategraphical "  (Clar. 
Press,  2  vols.  1886-88);  the  "Manual  of  Geology,"  by 
Phillips  (Griffin,  2  vols.);  and  the  "  Classbook  of  Geology,'* 
by  Sir  A.  Geikie  (Macmillan).  Most  valuable  books  in 
helping  one  to  understand  the  successive  alternations  of 
upheaval  and  depression,  of  elevation  into  the  dry  land^ 
and  submergence  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  the  crust 
of  the  earth  has  undergone,  are  Mr.  £.  Hull's  "Con- 
tributions to  the  Physical  History  of  the 
British  Isles"  (Stanford,  1882)  and  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Browne's  "  Building  of  the  British  Isles "  (Bohn  Lib., 
1888).  These  works  contain  a  series  of  maps  showing  the 
disposition  of  land  and  water  over  that  portion  of  the  crust 
now  occupied  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  suc- 
cessive epochs  of  the  earth's  history ;  and  a  few  hours  spent 
in  studying  them  enable  one  to  realise  clearly  many  matters 
that  without  their  help  are  most  puzzling.  It  is  necessary 
to  add  that  these  maps  must  not  be  taken  quite  literally. 

Having  gained  a  wide  outlook  over  the  facts  of  structure 
and  history  of  the  earth  by  rather  extensive  reading,  one 
may  with  advantage  return  to  a  more  detailed  and  practical 
study  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils.  There  is  no  better 
book  for  the  commencement  of  such  a  study  than   Mr. 

Grenyille  Cole*s   ''Aids   in   Practical    Geologry** 

(Griffin).  It  contains  instructions  that  enable  one  to  dis- 
tinguish all  the  more  important  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils. 
In  a  short  time,  if  the  simple  methods  of  analysis  therein 
described  are  followed,  and  if  there  is  a  museum  accessible 
for  study  and  comparison,  one  can  become  fairly  proficient 
in  this  direction.  His  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
fossils  may  be  recognised  is  especially  valuable,  and  we 
should  recommend  students  to  omit  altogether  the  reading 
of  the  parts  of  other  books  devoted  to  Palaeontology  until 
this  one  has  been  mastered  to  a  great  extent    Palaeontology 
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considered  as  a  branch  of  Biology  is  best  studied  in  Mr. 
Nicholson's  text-book  (3rd  ed.  rev.  Blackwood,  1899, 2  vols.). 
A  good  book  for  the  study  of  Geology,  as  applied  to  the  Indus- 
tries, is  Mr.  S.  G. Williams's  "  Applied  Geology  "(New  York, 
1 886).  A  few  books  on  special  departments  of  Geology  may 
be  useful.  Thus  Mr.  James  Geikie's  "  The  Great  Ice  Age  " 
^3rd  ed.  rev.  Stanford,  1894)  deals  with  the  more  recent  phases 
of  the  earth's  history,  and  his  ''Fragments  of  Earth-lore"  (Bar- 
tholomew) contains  articles  dealing  with  special  points  in  the 
history  of  glacial  times;  the  development  of  surface  features; 
and  the  origin,  growth,  and  decay  of  mountain  ranges.  Sir 
R.  Ball's  "The  Cause  of  an  Ice  Age"  gives  a  clear  account 
of  the  way  in  which  ice  periods  are  caused.  Tyndall's 
"  The  Forms  of  Water  "  (Inter.  Sc.  Ser.)  gives  a  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  the  manner  of  flow  of  glacier  ice.  Charles 
Darwin's  "Vegetable  Mould  and  Earthworms"  and  his 
** Coral  Reefs,"  together  with  Dana's  "Coral  Reefs  and 
Coral  Islands,"  are  most  delightful  books  to  read.  For  a 
somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  geology  of  this  country 
see  Woodward's  "Geology  of  England  and  Wales,"  in 
which  will  be  found  copious  references  to  isolated  mono- 
graphs that  deal  with  small  areas — for  example,  John 
Phillips's  "Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Thames"  (Macmillan,  1871).  Concerning  the  history  of 
man  upon  the  earth,  consult  Lyell's  "  Antiquity  of  Man," 
Lubbock's  "Prehistoric Times,"  James  Geikie's  "Prehistoric 
Europe,"  Dawkins'  "Cave-hunting,"  De  Quatrefage3' 
**  The  Human  Species."  A  good  small  book  on  Petrology 
is  that  of  P.  Hatch  (Sonnenschein,  1891),  while  the  best 
advanced  text-book  is  J.  J.  H.  Te all's  "British 
Petrography"  (Dulau,  1 888).  An  extended  bibliography 
of  Geology  in  all  its  branches  may  be  collected  from  the 
books  cited  above,  especially  from  Sir  A.  Geikie's  text- 
book. A  more  general  one  will  be  found  in  the  article 
devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  new  edition  of  "  Chambers' 
Encyclopaedia." 


Course  LXX. 

BIOLOGY 

I. 

Modes  of  Approach, — A  student  who  wishes  to  make 
himself  in  a  general  way  familiar  with  the  aims,  methods, 
and  results  of  what  is  to  him  a  new  science — in  this  case, 
Biology — may  be  advised  to  spend  a  little  time  in  trying  to 
discover  the  mode  of  approach  which  is  for  him,  with  his 
previous  training  and  particular  aptitudes,  the  most  natural^ 
and  to  that  extent  the  most  effective.  To  understand  the 
aims  and  methods  and  general  ideas  of  a  science  is  a  task 
very  different  from  that  of  becoming  expert  in  regard  to  its 
details ;  and  as  there  are  many  different  and  equally  justi- 
fiable ways  of  approaching  the  study  of  living  creatures,  it 
seems  important  that  the  student  should  first  of  all  discover 
what  is  his  strategic  mode  of  approach. 

(a)  At  the  outset  the  student  should  get  a  clear  idea  of 
what  the  scientific  interpreters  of  organic  nature  are  really 
seeking  to  achieve.  The  more  elementary  student  should 
read,  for  instance,  Alexander  Hill's  "Introduction 
to  Science"  (1900) — very  cheap  at  a  shilling;  Lodge's 
"Pioneers  of  Science"  (1903);  and  Huxley's  "On  Our 
Knowledge  of  the  Causes  of  the  Phenomena  of  Organic 
Nature"  (1863).  The  more  advanced  student  should 
ponder  over  the  introductory  chapters  to  Karl  Pearson's 
"Grammar  of  Science"  (rev.  ed..  Black,  1900).  It  will 
also  be  profitable  to  read  Book  I.  of  J.  Arthur  Thomson's 
"  Progress  of  Science  in  the  Nmeteenth  Century  "  (Cham- 
bers, 1904) ;  and  it  will  be  found  very  useful  to  reeul  the 
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life  of  some  illustrious  biologist,  such  as  Daiwin  or  Huxley. 

(d)  Practiced  Inter-rtlatians  between  Animal  and  Human 
Life, — ^The  first  report  on  Economic  Zoology,  by  Mr.  Fred 
V.  Theobald,  issued  by  the  British  Museum  (1903),  con- 
tains an  important  introductory  essay  by  the  director  of  the 
Natural  History  departments  of  the  British  Museum,  Pro- 
fessor £.  Ray  Lankester,  on  the  manifold  inter-relations 
between  animal  and  human  life,  as  far  as  practical  affairs — 
of  domestication,  acclimatisation,  competition,  elimination, 
and  the  like — are  concerned.  He  gives  an  elaborate  and 
exceedingly  suggestive  classification  of  these  multifarious 
inter-relations,  and  in  considering  these  there  is  an  obviously 
natural,  and  to  many  minds  attractive,  mode  of  approach  to 
the  study  of  purely  biological  problems. 

See  also,  for  instance,  Darwin's  "Animals  and  Plants 
Under  Domestication"  (2nd  ed.,  1875) ;  A. de  Candolle's 
"Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants"  (Kegan  Paul,  1883); 
Cornevin's  Zootechnie  Ginirak  (3  vols.,  1890);  R.  Leuck- 
HART,  "  The  (Parasites  of  Man "  (tr.  of  vol.  i.,  Simpkin, 
1886);  H.  de  Varignv,  "Experimental  Evolution "  (Mac- 
millan,  1892);  T.  Lockwood  Kipling,  "Beast  and  Man 
in  India"  (Macmillan,  1892);  and  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
"The  Humane  Study  of  Natural  History"  ("Humane 
Science"  Lectures,  Bell,  1897). 

(r)  But  the  study  |of  living  creatures  has  more  than 
practical  contact  with  man's  life.  There  are  emotional  and 
artistic  intersecting  arcs.  The  biosphere  is  punctuated  by 
the  cosmophere  and  its  seasons ;  and  human  life  has  been 
in  many  ways  influenced,  apart  fi-om  practice,  by  the  endless 
drama  of  animate^evolution.  See,  for  instance,  J.  G. 
Frazer's  " Golden  ; Bough ";  Ruskin's  "Eagle's  Nest," 
"Queen  of  the  Air,"  "Love's  Meinie,"  "Proserpina";  and 
Phil  Robinson's  "The; Poets'  Birds"  and  "The  Poets' 
Beasts  "  (Chatto,  1883,  1885). 

(d)  Students  living  in  the  country  will  find  it  very  profit- 
able to  follow   the  march  of  the  seasons.  ^  See  Gilbert 
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White's  "Selbome";  Roberts's  "Naturalist Diary";  "The 
Field  Naturalist's  Handbook,"  by  J.  G.  and  Th.  Wood 
(Cassell,  1879);  K.  Russ's  Das  heimische  NaturUben  im 
Kreislauf  des  Jahres :  Ein  Jahrbuch  der  Natur  (Berlin, 
1889);  Miall's  "Round  the  Year";  and  Thomson's 
"  Natural  History  of  the  Year  "  (for  boys).  To  follow  the 
seasons  in  studying  the  animate  world  is  perhaps  the  most 
natural  of  all  methods,  as  it  is  probably  the  most 
primitive. 

{e)  Another  introductory  subject  which  stimulates  many 
is  that  of  the  inter-relations  between  plants  and  animals  in 
the  web  of  life.  Hermann  MOller's  "Fertilisation  of 
Flowers"  (tr.  by  D'Arcy  Thompson,  Macmillan,  1883); 
Darwin's  "Fertilisation  of  Orchids,"  "Cross  Fertilisa- 
tion," and  "Insectivorous  Plants";  Kerner's  "Flowers 
and  their  Unbidden  Guests";  Kerner's  "Natural  History 
of  Plants,"  vol.  i.;  Geddes's  "  Chapters  in  Modem  Botany  " 
(Murray,  Univ.  Ext.  Series);  Thomson,  "The  Study  of 
Animal  Life  "  (3rd  ed.,  1901,  same) ;  S.  Gave,  "  The  Great 
World's  Farm"  (Seeley,  1893);  Wiesner's  Biologic  der 
Pflanzen  (Wien,  1889);  E.  A.  Ormerod's  "Injurious 
Insects"  (2nd  ed.,  Simpkin,  1891);  Lubbock,  "British 
Wild  Flowers  in  Relation  to  Insects  "  (1875).  -^  advanced 
series  of  studies  by  Goebel,  Pflanunbiologische  Schil- 
derungen  (Marburg,  1889,  etc),  will  show  how  penetrating 
and  instructive  this  study  of  inter-relations  may  become. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Schimper's  Wechseibeziehungen 
zwischen  Pflanzen  und  Ameisen  (Jena,  1883) ;  treatises  of 
Delpino,  Huth,  Wasmann,  and  others,  on  Myrmecophily ; 
Hertwig's  DieSytnbiose  (Jena,  1883). 

(/)  Then  there  is  the  problem  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion, both  of  animals  and  plants,  and  this  is  inter-linked 
with  the  evolution  of  mankind.  See  Hehn's  Kulturpflanzen 
und  Hausthiere  (6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1894).  The  student  should 
not  begin  with  treatises  on  geographical  distribution ;  he 
should  start  with  concrete  and  personal  narratives,  such  as 
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Darwin's  ^^ Voyage  of  the  Beagle ^*]  Bates's  ^'Naturalist  on 
the  Amazons";  Moselby's  "  Naturalist  on  the  Challenger**; 
R.  Semo^s  "  In  the  Australian  Bush  "  (Macmillan,  1899) ; 
S.  J.  Hickson's  ''  Naturalist  in  Celebes "  (Murray,  1889), 
and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  fine  books,  many  of  which 
are  recorded  in  J.  Arthur  Thomson's  Introductory  Essay  to 
the  translation  of  Brbhm's  *'  From  North  Pole  to  Equator'' 
(Blackie). 

{g)  Another  useful  approach  is  to  select  some  particular 
area,  or  type  of  area,  and  make  a  careful  regional  survey  of 
it  in  its  different  aspects.  See  M.  I.  Newbigin's  "  Life  of 
the  Seashore";  G.  H.  Lewes's  ''Seaside  Studies"  (1858); 
Lampert's  Das  Leben  der  Binnengewdsser  (Leipzig,  1899) ; 
Zacharia's  Die  Thier-  und  Pflanunweli  des  Susstvassers 
(4  vols.) ;  Simroth's  Entstehung  der  Landihiere  (Leipzig, 
1891). 

(K)  Another  way  of  approach  is  to  select  some  definite 
problem  and  work  at  it  till  it  becomes  fairly  familiar.  To 
make  up  one's  mind  to  know  all  that  is  known  about  some 
particular  series  of  phenomena  is  often,  in  the  end,  more 
profitable  than  trying  to  know  a  little  about  a  large  field. 
Take  colour  in  nature,  for  instance,  and  the  pursuit  of  its 
many  problems  soon  introduces  the  student  to  almost 
every  possible  biological  problem.  See  Miss  Newbigin's 
"  Colour  in  Nature  "  (Murray) ;  E.  B.  Poulton's  "  Colours 
of  Animals"  (Kegan  Paul,  1890);  F.  £.  Beddard's 
''Animal  Colouration"  (Sonnenschein,  1892);  A.  R. 
Wallace's  "Darwinism"  (Macmillan,  1889);  and  Kruken- 
berg's  Vergleichende  Fhysiologische  Vorirdge  (Leipzig, 
1882-8). 

(f)  Those  seriously  interested  in  the  problem  of  nature- 
study  in  schools  should  consult  the  official  report  of  the 
Nature-Study  Exhibition  and  Conferences  (Blackie,  1903); 
the  Nature-Study  Bulletins  published  by  Cornell  University; 
a  very  suggestive  work  on  "  Methods  and  Aims  of  Nature- 
Study,"  by  Professor  Hodge;  and  a  useful   article    on 
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"  Nature-Study:  Its  Progress  and  Interpretation,"  by  W.  M. 
Webb,  in  The  Record  (Macmillan),  xiiL,  No.  54,  1904. 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Wilson's  "Nature-Study  in  Elementary  Schools" 
(Teacher^  Manual)^  and  two  similar  books  by  Jackman, 
can  be  strongly  recommended. 

II. — General  Biology. 

Biology,  in  the  stricter  sense,  is  an  inquiry  into  the  nature, 
continuance,  and  evolution  of  life.  It  has  to  do  with  general 
phenomena  common  to  both  plants  and  animals — t,g.^  the 
physical  basis  of  life  and  its  metabolism,  the  structure  and 
life  of  cells,  growth  and  development,  reproduction,  sex,  and 
heredity,  the  process  of  organic  evolution  and  the  factors  in 
it.  As  biology  is  based  upon  the  concrete  facts  of  zoology 
and  botany,  its  generalisations  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  not  practical  acquaintance  with  represen- 
tative phenomena ;  but  it  is  useless  to  pretend  that  a  man 
cannot  be  a  sound  biologist  without  knowing  the  orders  of 
beetles,  or  the  bones  of  the  cod's  skull,  or  the  structure  of 
club-moss  stem. 

{a)  Orientation. — To  get  a  survey  of  the  field  of  biology 
the  student  should  begin  with  some  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
articles:  "  Biology,"  by  Huxley,  in  EncyclopadiaBritannica; 
"Biology,"  by  P.  Geddes,  in  Chambers^  Encyclopadia; 
**  Biology,"  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  in  Nelson^s  Encyclo- 
padia. Very  suggestive  is  Patrick  Geddes's  short  paper 
"Synthetic  History  of  Biology"  (Proc.  Roy.  Phys.  Soc., 
Edin.,  1885-6,  pp.  905-911). 

((f)  Short  General  Surveys. — The  student  will  find  it 
useful  to  read  and  re-read  the  short  historical  survey  by  J. 
Arthur  Thomson,  "The  Science  of  Life"  (Blackie,  1899), 
and  the  biographical  portion  of  the  same  author's  "  Progress 
of  Science  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  (Chambers,  1903). 
Of  great  value,  but  for  more  advanced  students,  are  the 
biological  parts  of  Karl  Pearson's  "  Grammar  of  Science  " 
(2nd  ed.,  London,  1900) and  J.  Theodor  Msrz's  "History 
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of  Scientific  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  (and  vol., 
1904). 

(e)  Classic  Works. — There  are  two  general  works  of 
pioneering  importance — namely,  Spencer's  "  Principles  of 
Biology"  (1st  vol.  rev.,  1899)  and  Ernst  Haeckel's  Generelk 
Morpholo^e  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1866). 

Protoplasm  and  the  Cell. — The  higher  reaches  of  modem 
tnology  cannot  be  explored  without  some  patient  prelimi- 
nary study  of  what  is  known  in  regard  to  protoplasm  and  the 
cell — i.e.,  the  physical  basis  of  life  and  its  unit-areas.  The 
student  should  begin  by  reading  Huxley's  famous  address 
on  "The  Physical  Basis  of  Life."  He  should  then  go  on  to 
such  general  essays  as  the  following :  Three  articles  in  the 
Stuyclopadia  Brilannica — "  Physiology  "  (Michael  Foster), 
"  Protoplasm  "  (P.  Geddes),  "  Protozoa,"  the  large  type  (E, 
Ray  Lankesler);  the  relevant  articles  in  the  new  supple- 
mentary volumes ;  the  Presidential  Address  to  the  Biological 
Section  of  the  British  Association  by  Burdon  Sanderson 
{Nature,  xl.,  September,  1889,  521-6  pp.);  the  article 
"  Protoplasm  "  in  Chamber^  Encyclopedia;  the  chapter  on 
"Vitalism"  in  Bonge's  "Physiological  Chemistry" 
(tr.,  Kegan  Paul,  1890),  Quite  indispensable  are  E.  B. 
Wilson's  "The  Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance" 
(and  ed.,  Macmillan,  1901)  and  Yves  Delage's  La  structure 
du  protoplasms  et  les  theories  sur  Vhiriditi  et  les  grands 
problimes  de  la  biologie  ginfrak  (1895  ;  and  ed.,  190a). 
Both  of  these  are  great  works,  with  detailed  bibliographies. 

Reproduction  and  Sex. — A  useful  introduction  to  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  "  The  Evolution  of  Sex,"  by  P. 
Geddes  and  J.  Arthur  Thomson  (rev,  ed.,  1901),  in  which 
there  is  a  full  bibliography.  See  also  J.  T.  Cunningham's 
"  Sexual  Dimorphism  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  "  (1900).  Pro- 
fessor CossAR  Ewart's  "  Penycuik  Experiments  "  (Black, 
1899)  are  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  hybridisation  and  the 
like.  A  useful  introduction  to  the  general  problems  of 
development    will    be  found    in  P.   Chalmers    Mitchell's 
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translation  of  O.  Hertwig's  "  Biological  Problem  of  ToKiay  " 
(Heinemann,  1896).  See  also  the  Woods  HoU  "Bio- 
logical Lectures  " — ^a  series  of  volumes  with  much  valuable 
material,  largely  embryological. 

Heredity, — In  regard  to  this  difficult  but  fundamentally 
important  subject,  the  student  may  be  advised  to  begin  by 
reading  some  of  the  Encyclopaedia  articles  under  this  title  in 
Chambers'  Encychpcediay  Blackie's  Encyclopcediay  Nelson's 
Cyclopadiay  Encyclopcedia  Medica^  all  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson; 
and  the  article  by  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell  in  the  supplemen- 
tary part  of  the  Encydopadia  Britannica.  He  should  then 
read  the  chapter  on  "Heredity"  in  Karl  Pearson's  "Grammar 
of  Science  ";  Francis  Galton's  "  Natural  Inheritance  ";  and 
Weismann's  "  Papers  on  Heredity  and  Kindred  Subjects  " 
(Clar.  Press,  2  vols.,  1891). 

Weismann's  "  Germ-plasm  "  (Cont.  Sc.  Series)  should  be 
compared  with  Delage's  JJHMditi^  to  get  at  two  different 
points  of  view;  and  similarly  Spencer's  "Principles  of 
Biology,"  Cope's  "Factors  in  Evolution,"  and  Eimer's 
"  Organic  Evolution "  (tr.,  1890),  which  accept  the  trans- 
mission of  acquired  characters  or  bodily  modifications, 
should  be  contrasted  with  W.  Platt  Ball's  "Effects  of  Use 
and  Disuse  "  {Nature  Series) ;  Lloyd  Morgan's  "  Animal 
Life  and  Intelligence"  (1890;  rev.  under  title  "Animal 
Behaviour":  Arnold,  1900);  and  "Habit  and  Instinct,"  by  the 
same  author.  A  full  development  of  Weismann's  views  will 
be  found  in  Weismann's  Vortrdge  zur  Decendenz  Theorie 
(2  vols.,  Jena,  1902),  a  translation  of  which  ("The  Evolu- 
tion Theory"),  edited  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  is  in  the 
press  (Arnold,  London).  A  general  work  on  "  Heredity," 
by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  will  be  published  early  in  1905 
(Murray). 

The  Theory  of  Descent, — According  to  the  Evolution 
theory,  the  organisms  of  to-day  are  descended  from  simpler 
ancestors,  these  from  still  simpler,  and  so  on  back  into  the 
mists  of  life's  beginnings.    This  generalisation  cannot  be 
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rigorously  and  experimentally  demonstrated  like  the  Law  of 
Gravitation  or  the  Law  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy ;  it  is 
a  model  interpretation  that  fits  the  facts  and  that  justifies 
itself  as  a  working  hypothesis.  Huxley's  advice  to  one  who 
wished  a  short  and  easy  path  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
validity  of  the  Evolution  theory  was  that  he  should  take  up 
a  course  of  practical  work ;  and  this  is  of  course  sound.  A 
little  hard  labour  at  species  identification  soon  convinces 
the  student  of  variability,  of  modifiability,  of  transition-links ; 
patient  and  thorough  open-air  studies  afford  the  best  realisa- 
tion of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  scope  of  natural 
selection;  the  readily  available  material  supplied  by 
domesticated  animals  and  cultivated  plants  shows  what  can 
be  done  by  artificial  selection  and  isolation ;  and  any  piece 
of  detailed  investigation  gives  convincing  evidence  that  the 
evolution-formula  is  a  key  by  which  to  open  Nature's  doors. 

While  there  is  no  understood  fact  of  zoology  or  botany 
which  may  not  be  used  as  "an  evidence  of  evolution,"  there 
are  some  sets  of  facts  which  are  more  suggestive  and  more 
convincing  than  others,  and  we  may  refer  to :  G.  J. 
Romanes'  "  Evidences  of  Evolution"  (Nature  Series,  1882) 
and  "Darwin  and  After  Darwin"  (vol.  i.,  1892);  Ernst 
Haeckel,  "Natural  History  of  Creation"  (1868,  8th  ed., 
1 890) ;  Huxley,  "  American  Addresses "  (1877);  E. 
Clodd,  "Story  of  Creation:  A  Plain  Account  of  Evolu- 
tion" (R.P.A.  rep.,  6d.);  H.  de  Varigny,  "Experimental 
Evolution"  (1892);  Carus  Sterne,  Werdenund  Vergehen 
(3rd  ed.,  Berlin,  1886). 

Classic  Works  on  Evolution, — It  is  always  profitable  to 
go  to  the  fountain-head,  to  the  masters  rather  than  to  their 
disciples;  and  the  serious  student  of  evolution  must  of 
course  consult  Charles  Darwin,  "  The  Origin  of  Species  " 
(1859,  rev.  ed.,  1861),  "The  Variation  of  Animals  and 
Plants  Under  Domestication"  (1868),  "The  Descent  of 
Man"  (187 1);  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  "Darwinism" 
(1889),  "Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection" 
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(1871) ;  and  the  works  of  Haeckel  and  Spencer,  before  and 
after  named. 

Evolution  of  Evolution  Theories. — To  students  accus- 
tomed to  historical  and  philosophical  discipline  it  is  always 
interesting  to  approach  a  subject  historically,  to  see  how  the 
modem  positions  have  been  evolved.  These  should  begin 
by  reading  Huxley's  article  "  Evolution  "  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  and  H.  F.  Osborn's  "From  the  Greeks  to 
Darwin"  (Macmillan,  1894),  a  short  and  lucid  treatment.  The 
historical  chapters  on  the  Evolution  theory  in  J.  Arthur 
Thomson's  "  Study  of  Animal  Life  "  and  '*  The  Science  of 
Life  "  will  also  be  useful  at  the  outset.  Somewhat  difficult,  but 
very  suggestive,  is  a  work  by  W.  K.  Brooks,  entitled  "The 
Foundations  of  Zoology"  (Macmillan,  1899).  A  vivid 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Evolution  theory  is  given  by 
Haeckel  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  "  Natural  History  of 
Creation"  (Eng.  tr.,  Kegan  Paul,  1870),  and  by  August 
Weismann  in  his  "  Evolution  Theory  "  (tr.,  1904). 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  following :  Samuel 
Butler,  "Evolution  Old  and  New"  (1879);  Perrier, 
Philosopkie  Zoologique  avant  Darwin  (1884) ;  Cams 
Sterne  (Ernst  Krause),  Die  Allgemeine  Weltanschauung 
(Stuttgart,  1889);  De  Quatrefages,  Charles  Darwin  et 
ses  pricurseurs  franfais  {i%']6)\  A.  de  Candolle,  His- 
toire  des  Sciences  et  des  Savants  depuis  deux  SihUs  (Geneve, 
1883);  H.  de  Varigny,  "Experimental  Evolution" — the 
introductory  part;  G.  J.  Romanes,  "Darwin  and  After 
Darwin"  (3  vols.,  1892-1897) ;  E.  Clodd,  "Pioneers  of 
Evolution"  (R.P.A.  rep.). 

Recent  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Evolution, — The 
theory  of  Evolution  is  still  being  evolved,  and  additional 
light  is  being  gained  in  regard  to  the  factors  in  the  evolution 
process.  It  is  very  important  that  both  friends  and  foes  of 
evolutionist  doctrines  should  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  important  recent  steps  of  progress.  The 
following  should  be  consulted  :  W.  Bateson's  '*  Materials 
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for  the  Study  of  Variation"  (London.  1894);  Msndkl's 
"Principles  of  Heredity"  (Qunbridge,  1902);  J.  Cossart 
Ewart,  "Penycuik  Ejqperiments ";  F.  Galton,  "Natural 
Inheritance ";  P.  Geddes,  art,  "  Variation  and  Selection," 
in  Encyclop<zdia  Britannica^  and  "  Evolution,"  in  Cha$nber^ 
Efuyclopadia ;  also  J.  T.  Guuck,  "  Divergent  EvolutioUt 
Through  Cumulative  Segregation "  (Joum.  Linn.  Soc.,  zx., 
1888);  the  works  of  Lloyd  Morgan,  Romanes,  Weismann, 
and  Pearson,  before  mentioned;  K.  Semper's  "The 
Conditions  of  Existence  as  they  affect  Animal  Life"  (Int 
Sc  Series) ;  and  Ds  Vries,  Die  MutationS'Theorie  (2  vols., 
1 90 1-3). 

Animal  Intelligence, — ^The  student  should  begin  with  C. 
Lloyd  Morgan's  "  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence  "  (re-edited 
under  title  "  Animal  Behaviour  "),  and  with  the  "  Introduc- 
tion to  Comparative  Psychology"  and  "Habit  and  Instinct," 
by  the  same  author.  He  should  also  ponder  over  E. 
Mach's  "  Contributions  to  the  Analysis  of  the  Sensations  " 
(tr.,  Chicago,  1897).  Having  got  a  sound  working  basis,  he 
should  increase  his  realisation  of  the  facts  by  making 
personal  observations,  and  seeking  to  discover  the  simplest 
interpretations  of  these.  He  may  profitably  spend  some 
time  in  critically  examining  the  mass  of  recorded  facts — 
sometimes  observations  subtly  intermingled  with  inferences 
— of  animal  behaviour,  e^g,^  in  Romanes's  "Animal  Intel- 
ligence"; F.  Houssay's  "Industries  of  Animals"  (tr.  in 
Cont  Sc  Series). 

In  tackling  the  different  problems  of  "Instinct,"  the 
student  may  usefully  compare  three  works :  Lloyd  Morgan's 
"Habit  and  Instinct,"  Romanes's  "Mental  Evolution  in 
Animals,"  and  Jacques  Loeb's  "  Comparative  Physiology  of 
the  Brain"  (1901),  which  represent  different  positions.  See 
also  Wasw ANN'S  InsHnkt  und  Intelligenz  itn  Thierreich 
(1897)  and  Groos's  "Play  of  Animals"  (tr..  Chapman, 
1900). 

It  will  be  found  useful  to  inquire  into  the  vague  hints  of 
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mentality  observed  in  the  very  simple  animals.  See  Ver- 
work's  Pyscho-physiologische  Protisten-Studien  (Jena,  1889) 
and  his  ''General  Physiology"  (Eng.  tr.,  Macmillan); 
BiNET,  La  vie  psychique  des  micro-organismes  (1891); 
Romanes's  "  Jelly-fishes,"  etc.  (Int.  Sc.  Series) ;  and  Loeb's 
"  Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Brain ";  and  to  contrast 
what  can  be  detected  at  this  low  level  with  the  behaviour  of 
highly  evolved  types.  See  Lubbock's  "Ants,  Bees,  and 
Wasps"  (Int.  Sc.  Series);  A.  Espinas,  Des  Sociitis 
Animales,  Etudes  de  Psychologie  cotnparie  (1877  and  later) ; 
P.  GiROD,  Les  Sociitis  chez  les  Animaux  (1890). 

For  details  as  to  "  facts,"  reference  cum  grano  salis  may 
also  be  made  to  Couch,  "  Illustrations  of  Instinct"  (1847) ; 
Lauder  Lindsay,  "Mind  in  Animals"  (1879);  BOchner 
Aus  detn  Geistesleben  der  Thiere  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1877); 
and  Liebe  und  Liebesleben  in  der  Thierwelt  (Berlin,  1879); 
Max  Perty,  Ueber  dcis  Seelenkben  der  Thiere  (Leipsdg, 
1876) ;  and  Houzeau,  Des  Facultis  nuntaks  des  Animaux 
(Brussels,  1872). 

For  theories  of  instinctive  behaviour  see,  in  addition  to 
those  last  mentioned,  Darwin,  "  Origin  of  Species "; 
Wallace,  "  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion"; Spencer,  "Principles  of  Psychology"  and  "Prin- 
ciples of  Biology ";  G.  H.  Lewes,  "  Problems  of  Life  and 
Mind"  (Triibner,  1874-79);  Samuel  Butler,  "Life  and 
Habit"  (1878);  J.  J.  Murphy,  "Habit  and  InteUigence "; 
E.  von  Hartmann,  Das  Unbewusste  vom  Standpunkte  der 
Physiologie  und  Descendenztheorie ;  Schneider,  Der  Thier- 
ische  Wille  (Leipzig,  1880);  Eimer,  "Organic  Evolution"; 
Weismann,  "Papers  on  Heredity";  and  W.  K.  Brooks's 
"  Foundations  of  Zoology." 
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ZOOLOGY 

I. — Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Zoology. 

(fl)  T.  H.  Huxley,  "The  Crayfish"  (Int.  Sc  Series). 
This  fine  "Introduction  to  Zoology,"  characteristic  of 
Huxley's  lucidity  and  thoroughness,  seeks  to  introduce  the 
student  by  the  careful  study  of  one  type  to  all  the  problems 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  embryology,  etc.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  this  mode  of  approach,  by  the  thorough 
study  of  one  type,  if  the  student  verifies  the  book  state- 
ments by  practical  work.  Among  the  other  "one-type" 
introductions  we  may  mention :  St.  George  Mivart,  "  The 
Cat "  and  "  The  Frog,"  Milnes  Marshall's  "  Frog,"  and 
MiALL  and  Denny's  "  The  Cockroach." 

Strongly  to  be  recommended  are  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Liverpool  Biological  Committee  "  (Williams),  which  deal  in 
separate  volumes  with  individual  marine  animals  such  as 
the  sea-squirt  (Herdman),  the  lob-worm  (Ashworth),  the 
sea-urchin  (Chadwick),  and  so  on. 

(b)  A  number  of  introductory  books  discuss  several 
types  in  detail :  T.  H.  Huxley  and  W.  N.  Martin,  "  A 
Course  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Practical  Biology" 
(Macmillan,  1888,  rev.  ed.  by  G.  B.  Howes  and  D.  H. 
Scott) ;  A.  Milnes  Marshall  and  C.  H.  Hurst,  "  A  Course 
of  Practical  Zoology"  (rev.  ed..  Smith  Elder,  1899);  T. 
Jeffery  Parker,  "  Elementary  Biology "  (2nd  ed.,  Mac- 
millan, 1893).  These  three  works,  predominantly  practical, 
have  been  approved  by  experts  and  by  experience  as  educa- 
tive and  reliable.     Of  the  three  the  last-mentioned  takes  the 
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widest  outlook.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan's  "Animal  Biology" 
(Rivingtons,  1889)  combines  detailed  analysis  of  a  few 
types  with  a  terse  and  lucid  introduction  to  the  general 
problems  of  anatomy,  physiology,  embryology,  and  aetiology. 
It  combines  very  successfully  the  discipline  of  practical 
analysis  with  the  study  of  general  questions.  Another  good 
practical  guide  is  that  by  W.  N.  and  T.  J.  Parker  (Mac- 
millan). 

(c)  Some  other  introductory  books  attempt  a  general 
survey  of  facts  and  problems  without  detailed  analysis  of 
tjrpes,  and  without  expecting  more  practical  verification  than 
can  be  got  from  a  good  museum  or  by  open-air  studies — 
e,g,^  F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  "  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy" (Cassell,  1885),  an  excellent  and  interesting  introduction 
to  further  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology ;  J.  Arthur 
Thomson,  "The  Study  of  Animal  Life,"  a  popular  general 
introduction  to  all  the  chief  problems;  and  B.  Lindsay, 
"  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zoology  "  (Sonnenschein, 
1895),  a  work  giving  many  practical  hints. 

11. — Text-Books  of  Zoology. 

When  the  student  has  served  his  apprenticeship  to  one  or 
more  of  the  introductory  books,  he  should  proceed  to  use  the 
more  comprehensive  text-books  of  Zoology  :  T.  H.  Huxley, 
"Anatomy  of  Invertebrates"  (1877),  "Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brated  Animals"  (187 1).  These  two  classic  works  remain 
of  great  value,  though  in  many  respects  "out  of  date." 
C.  Claus,  Grundzuge  der  Zoologie  (4th  ed.,  1880-82),  and 
his  smaller  "Text-book  of  Zoology,"  translated  by  Sedg- 
wick (Sonnenschein,  1884-5);  Hatchett  Jackson's  edition 
of  Rolleston's  "Forms  of  Animal  Life"  (Clar.  Press, 
1888),  a  comprehensive  work  of  great  learning  and  sound 
judgment ;  T.  J.  Parker  and  W.  A.  Haswell,  "  Text-book 
of  Zoology"  (2  vols.,  1898,  at  present  the  best  complete 
text-book  of  Zoology) ;  A.  Sedgwick,  "  Student's  Text-book 
of  2k)ology"  (Part   I.,    Sonnenschein,    1898,  supplanting 
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Claus,  so  far  as  it  goes) ;  £.  Ray  Lankestkr,  *'  Treatise  on 
Zoology/'  a  large  co-operative  work  (Black),  of  which  three 
volumes  have  been  published;  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
"  Outlines  of  Zoology  "  (3rd  ed.,  Pentland,  Edin.,  1899). 

Other  text-books,  each  with  its  merits,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Boas,  R.  Hertwig,  Kennel,  Masterman,  H.  A. 
Nicholson,  A.  S.  Packard,  R.  Perrier,  Shipley,  Shipley  and 
MacBride. 

III. — Guides  to  Practical  Work. 

Perhaps  the  best,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, is  that  of  C.  VoGT  and  E.  Yung,  Traiti  d^Anatofme 
Comparie  pratique  (Paris,  1885-95,  also  in  German).  To 
which  may  be  added :  T.  Jeffery  Parker,  "  Zootomy  ^ 
(Macmillan,  1884);  Huxley  and  Martin,  as  cited;  Milnes 
Marshall  and  Hurst,  as  cited;  Lloyd  Morgan,  as  cited; 
W.  K.  Brooks,  "Handbook  of  Invertebrate  Zoology  for 
Laboratories  and  Seaside  Work" (Boston,  1882);  P.  Girod, 
Manipulations  de  Zoologie  (Paris,  1879-81) ;  andW.  N.  and 
and  T.  Jeffery  Parker's  "  Practical  Zoology  "  (Macmillan). 

In  practical  work  an  atlas  will  help  the  student  greatly, 
if  he  does  not  use  it  too  much — €,g.\  G.  B.  Howes,  "  Atlas 
of  Practical  Elementary  Biology"  (rev.  ed.,  1902,  etc.); 
W.  R,  Smith  and  J.  S.  Norwell,  "  Illustrations  of  Zoology  " 
(1889);  A.  DE  VAVSiiRA,  AtlcLS  d' Anatomic  Comparie 
des  Invertibris  (1889)  ;  C.  B.  BrOhl,  Zootomie  aller  Thier- 
klassen  (Wien),  a  huge  series  of  diagrams. 

General  Morphology, — It  is  important  that  the  student 
should  try  to  get  a  grasp  of  some  of  the  principles  of  organic 
architecture.  This  is  what  general  morphology — or  the 
study  of  the  static  relations  of  organisms — amounts  to ;  and 
the  best  introduction  is  Professor  Patrick  Geddes's 
article  ''Morphology"  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica. 
There  are  two  classic  works :  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Princi- 
ples of  Biology  "(1864-6,  first  volume  rev.,  Williams,  1899) 
and  Haeckel's   Generelle  Morphologie.     The    general  or 
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introductory  portions  of  some  of  the  greater  text-books — e.g,^ 
Gegenbaur's  "  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy  " — will 
also  be  found  very  useful.  We  may  further  refer  to  the 
following:  W.  His,  Unsere  Korperform  (1875);  G.  JiEGER, 
AUgemeine  Zoologie  (1878). 

General  Classification, — Even  the  general  student  soon 
requires  to  build  up  in  his  mind  some  provisional  genea- 
logical tree  of  the  animal  kingdom,  exhibiting  the  probable 
relationships  of  the  various  classes  and  groups  of  classes. 
This  is  indispensable  if  he  is  working  towards  an  evolu- 
tionary outlook  on  the  animal  world.  He  may  be  well 
advised  to  begin  with  E.  Ray  Lankester's  article  "  Zoology  " 
ia  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica^  and  with  other  articles  by 
the  same  author  in  the  same  compilation — e.g,^  "Verte- 
brata"  and  "Arthropoda"  (loth  ed.).  H.  Gadow's 
"Classification  of  Vertebrata "  (Black,  1898)  gives  a  reason- 
able and  cautious  statement  of  the  present  state  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  backboned  animals ;  for  the  pedigree  of  Inver- 
tebrates the  student  may,  for  a  time,  hold  by  the  classifica- 
tions in  Parker  and  Haswell's  "  Text-book  of  Zoology  "  and 
Shipley's  "Zoology  of  the  Invertebrates."  Haeckel's 
Systetnatische  Phylogenie^  in  three  volumes,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  treatise  on  animal  pedigrees ;  but  the  illus- 
trious author  is  at  times  over-imaginative  and  at  other 
times  too  dogmatic  Very  useful  and  terse  was  W.  A. 
Herdman's  '' Philogenetic  Classification  of  Animals,"  but 
it  now  requires  re-editing. 

Works  on  Comparative  Anatomy, — ^The  student  may 
profitably  begin  with  F.  Jeffrey  Bell's  "Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology" — a  relatively  simple  work,  but 
by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem. 
Whoever  has  mastered  it  has  gone  a  long  way.  There  are 
classic  works  by  Cuvier,  Meckel,  Milne-Edwards,  Owen, 
Huxley,  and  others ;  but  the  biggest  text-book  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  recent  date  is  Gegenbaur's  "  Elements  of 
Comparative  Anatomy,"  translated  by  F.  Jeffrey  Bell  (1878), 
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and  now  re-edited  in  two  volumes  in  Gennan  (1898-1902). 
Another  text-book  of  high  rank  is  R.  WsmsRSHKiii's 
''Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrata,"  translated  and 
edited  by  W.  N.  Parker  (new  ed.,  Macmillan,  1901). 
Arnold  Lang's  fine  "Text-book  of  Comparative  Anatomy," 
translated  by  H.  M.  and  M.  Bernard  (Macmillan,  190Z,  etc), 
is  still  confined  to  Invertebrates. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of  tissues,  we  may 
mention  the  pioneer  work  of  Leydig,  Lehrbuch  derHistologU 
(1857);  Oppel's  great  treatise  on  comparative  histology, 
Vergleichend  Mikroskopischen  Anatomie  der  Wirbeltiere 
(Jena),  of  which  4  vols,  have  been  published;  and  the 
recent  work  of  Schneider,  Lehrbuch  der  tfergkichenden 
Histologic  der  Tiere  (Jena,  1902). 

General  Physiology, — The  student  should  begin  by  reading 
Michael  Foster's  article  "Physiology"  \vi^<t Eneyclopcedia 
Britannica,  and  he  should  then  go  on  to  F.  S.  Lee's  trans- 
lation of  Max  Verworn's  "  General  Physiology."  C.  B. 
Davenport's  "  Experimental  Morphology "  (2  vols.,  Mac- 
millan, 1897-99)  discusses  the  influences  of  chemical  and 
physical  conditions  on  vital  processes — e.g.^  growth. 

Comparative  Physiology. — ^The  student  should  again 
begin  with  F.  Jeffrey  Bell's  "Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology";  he  should  then  read,  as  he  may  do  in  an 
afternoon,  Claude  Bernard's  most  interesting  Phinom^nes 
de  la  vie  commune  aux  animaux  et  aux  vigitaux ;  and  to 
get  a  grip  of  the  comparative  physiological  method  he 
should  dip  into  Paul  Bert's  U(ons  sur  la  physiologic  com- 
parie  de  la  respiration  (1870)  and  M.  I.  Newbigin's 
"  Colour  in  Nature." 

There  is  a  larger  and  very  valuable  work  by  Milne- 
Edwards;  and  Owen's  "  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy "  is  still  very  useful ;  but  the  modem  note  is  more 
evident  in  the  exceedingly  good  work  done  by  C.  F.  W. 
Crukenberg,  Vergleichend '  Physiologische  Studien  and 
Vortrdge,  in    numerous  parts  (1881-1889).    There  is  a 
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useful  text-book  by  Von    FOrth,  Vergleichende  Chemische 
Physiologic  der  niederen  Thiere  (Jena,  1902). 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  the  general  student  can  do 
in  regard  to  this  difficult  and  rapidly-progressive  subject  is 
to  read  Bunge's  "Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry" 
(tr.  by  Wooldridge,  1890),  Metchnikoff's  "Comparative 
Physiology  of  Inflammation,"  and  Sutton's  "General 
Pathology." 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  W.  D.  Halliburton's 
"  Text-book  of  Chemical  Physiology"  (Longmans,  1891)  and 
A.  B.  Griffith's  "Comparative  Physiology"  (Lovell, 
Reeve,  &  Co.,  1891). 

Embryology, — The  best  way  to  begin  is  probably  to  study 
the  changes  from  day  to  day  in  the  incubated  eggs  of  the 
common  fowl,  which  means  the  sacrifice  of  a  score  of  eggs. 
But  with  the  help  of  the  "  Elements  of  Embryology,"  by 
Michael  Foster  and  F.  M.  Balfour,  rev.  by  A.  Sedgwick 
and  W.  Heake  (1883),  this  study  may  be  most  instructive, 
especially,  of  course,  if  the  various  stages  are  fixed  and 
sectioned. 

Another  approach — in  some  ways  easier — is  by  following 
the  development  of  the  frog's  eggs  from  the  first  cleavages, 
which  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  on  through  the  tadpole 
stages  to  the  three-month  old  frog.  This  will  occupy  the 
leisure  of  early  summer,  but  it  will  be  of  more  profit  than 
much  perusal  of  text-books.  The  student  will  be  aided  by 
such  books  as  Milnes  Marshall's  "Frog"  (rev.  ed.  by 
Gamble);  St.  George  Mivart's  "Common  Frog";  and 
T.  H.  Morgan's  "  Development  of  the  Frog  "  (1901). 

A  third  very  feasible  approach  is  to  study  the  life-histories 
of  some  common  backboneless  animals,  such  as  the 
harlequin-fly  (see  Miall  and  Hammond's  "  Harlequin-fly  ") ; 
the  gnat  (see  Miall's  "  Life-history  of  Aquatic  Insects  ") ; 
any  butterfly  (see  Lubbock's  "  Metamorphosis  of  Insects  "; 
a  fly  (see  Thompson  Lowne's  "  Blow-fly  "),  and  so  on. 

See  also  the  following:   F.  M.  BaUbur,  "Comparative 
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Embryology''  (2  vob.,  Macmillan,  1880-81);  O.  Hrrtwio, 
Lehrbuch  der  EntwickiungsgesMchte  des  Menschen  und  der 
WirbeltkUrt  (tr.  by  £.  L.  Mark,  3rd  ed.,  1893;  a  large 
co-operative  treatise  on  Embryology  is  at  present  being 
edited  by  O.  Hertwig,  and  several  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished); A.  C  Haddon,  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Embryology"  (1887);  A.  Milnes  Marshall,  "Vertebrate 
Embryology  "  (1893) ;  the  great  work  of  E.  Korschelt  and 
K.  Heider,  Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  EntwichiungS' 
geschichte  der  wirbtlhsen  Thiert  (Jena,  1 890-1 903),  in  part 
translated  by  Woodward ;  C.  S.  Minot,  "  Human  Embryo- 
logy" (1^92);  L.  RouLB,  Embryologie  GirUraU  (1892) 
and  EmbryologU  Comparie  (1894);  and  E.  A.  SchXfsr, 
"  Embryology,"  in  Quain's  "  Anatomy." 

In  regard  to  the  origin,  maturation,  and  fertilisation  of 
the  germ-cells  see  especially  E.  B.  Wilson,  "  The  Cell  in 
Development  and  Inheritance"  (Macmillan,  1900).  Very 
useful  for  practical  study  is  V.  Hacker's  Praxis  und  Theorie 
der  Zelkn  und  Befruchtungskhre  (Jena,  1899).  Reference 
may  also  be  made  here  to  Geddes  and  Thomson's  "  Evolu- 
tion of  Sex"  (Cont.  Sc.  Series,  rev.  ed.,  1901);  and  to  V. 
Hansen's  Physiologie  der  Zeugung  in  Hermann's  Handbuch 
der  Physiologie  (vol.  i.,  1881). 

Paleontology:  The  Study  of  Extinct  Forms. — The 
student  should  begin  by  puzzling  over  a  collection  of  fossils, 
and  by  hunting  for  fossils.  He  should  select  some  type 
or  class,  and  try  to  trace  it  back  into  the  past,  getting 
inspiration  from  Huxley's  "American  Addresses"  for 
instance,  and  utilising  popular  books,  such  as  Hutchinson's 
•'Extinct  Monsters."  An  exceedingly  vivid  general  intro- 
duction will  be  found  also  in  the  deservedly  popular  work 
Werden  und  Vergehen  by  " Carus  Sterne" — />.,  Ernst 
Krause  (3rd  ed.,  Berlin,  1886).  There  are  some  excellent 
text-books  :  H.  A.  Nicholson  and  R.  Lydekker,  "  Manual 
of  Palaeontology"  (2  vols.,  1889);  K.  A.  von  Zittel, 
Handbuch  der  Pcdceontologie  (1893),  since  translated  and 
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re^dited  by  various  experts  (Macmillan,  1900) ;  A.  Smith 
Woodward,  "  Vertebrate  Palaeontology"  (Clay,  1898).  See 
also  Gaudry,  Lts  Enchainements  du  Monde  Animal  (x^^o- 
1890) — a  fascinating  work;  and  M.  Neumayr,  Die  Stdmrne 
des  Thierreichs  (vol.  i.,  Wien  and  Prag,  1889). 

Geographical  Distribution, — ^An  exceedingly  interesting 
approach  to  the  study  of  biological  problems  is  afforded 
through  the  study  of  geographical  distribution.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  Darwin,  in  the  "  Voyage  of  the  Beagk*^ — a 
Columbus  voyage  for  Biology — was  greatly  impressed  by 
facts  of  distribution ;  and  that  many  of  the  most  famous 
naturalists,  such  as  Humboldt,  Huxley,  Hooker,  Haeckd 
(to  confine  ourselves  to  one  letter),  have  had  their  Wander- 
*'ahre.  The  general  student  cannot  do  better  than  b^in 
with  some  popular  works  like  A.  E.  Brehm,  "  From  North 
Pole  to  Equator "  (tr.  ed.  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  with 
bibliography  and  introductory  essay  on  "Naturalist 
Travellers,"  Blackie,  1895);  W.  H.  Hudson,  "Naturalist 
in  La  Plata,"  "  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia  "  (Chapman).  See, 
further,  list  in  appendix  to  Thomson's  "  Study  of  Animal 
Life,"  pp.  362-3. 

Among  the  many  works  of  naturalist  travellers  which 
afford  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  natural  ways  of 
approaching  natural  history  we  may  note  the  following: 
Darwin,  "  Voyage  of  the  Beagle "  /  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  "Malay  Archipelago"  (1869);  "Tropical 
Nature"  (1878);  "Island  Life"  (1880);  H.  W.  Bates, 
"Naturalist  on  the  Amazons"  (new  ed.,  Murray,  1892); 
T.  Belt,  "Naturalist  in  Nicaragua"  (Bumpus,  2nd  ed., 
1888);  Wyville  Thomson,  "The  Depths  of  the  Sea" 
(1873),  and  "Voyage  of  the  Challenger"  (1885);  H.  N. 
MosELEY,  "Naturalist  on  the  Challenger"  (1879,  Murray, 
new  ed.,  1892);  S.  J.  Hickson,  "Naturalist  on  the 
Celebes"  (Murray,  1889);  Alfred  Alcock,  "Naturalist 
on  the  Indian  Seas"  (Murray,  1902) ;  R.  Semon,  "  In  the 
Australian  Bush"  (Macmillan,  1899). 

21 
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Among  the  technical  text-books  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  Geographical  Distribution  we  may  note :  A.  R.  Wallace^ 
"Geographical  Distribution"  (a  vols.,  18761  a  classic;  his 
"  Island  Life,"  z88o,  is  a  better  book  to  start  with) ;  A. 
Hbilprin,  '*  The  Geographical  and  Geological  Distribution 
of  Animals  "  (Int.  Sc  Series — a  sound  and  reliable  work) ; 
R.  Lydekker,  "Geographical  Distribution  of  Mammals " 
(Cambridge  Geog.  Series,  1896) ;  F.  £.  Beddard,  "  Zoogeo- 
graphy "  (Clar.  Press,  1895)  I  ^*  ^  <^  P*  ^  Sclatsr, 
"  The  Geography  of  Mammab  "  (1899) ;  Trouessart,  Za 
GiographU  Zaologique  (1890) ;  Scharff,  "  The  European 
Fauna"  (Cont  Sc.  Series);  W.  Marshall  in  Bsrghaus's 
"  Physical  Atlas  "  (Leipzig,  1887). 

The  student  may  be  advised  to  begin  with  the  short 
article  on  "Geographical  Distribution,"  by  J.  Arthur 
Thomson,  in  Newnes's  "  International  Geography,"  edited 
by  H.  R.  Mill. 

Some  general  works  of  reference  may  further  be  noted : — 

(a)  More  popular :  Brehm's  Thierkbeen  (3rd  ed.  by 
Pechuel  Loesche,  10  vols.,  Leipzig  &  Wien,  1890-93) ; 
CasseU's  "Natural  History"  (ed.  by  P.  Martin  Duncan, 
6  vols.,  1882);  "  Standard  "  or  "  Riverside  "  Natural  History 
(ed.  by  J.  S.  Kingsley:  Kegan  Paul,  6  vols.,  1888) ;  "Royjd 
Natural  History "  (ed.  by  R.  Lydekker :  Wame,  6  vols.) ; 
**  The  Natiural  History  of  Animals,"  by  Ainsworth  Davis 
(10  vols.,  Gresham  Press,  1903). 

(b)  More  technical :  "  The  Cambridge  Natural  History " 
(ed.  by  Shipley  and  Harmer :  Macmillan,  10  vols.,  still  in 
progress);  £.  Ray  Lankester  and  others,  "Treatise  on 
Zoology"  (Black,  many  vols.,  still  in  progress);  Yves 
Delage  and  others,  Traiti  de  Zoologie  conctite  (many  vols.) ; 
Broun's  Klassen  und  Ordnungen  des  Thierreichs  (1859- 
1904) ;  Leunis's  Synopsis  des  Thierreichs  (ed.  by  Ludwig, 
Hanover,  1886). 

History  of  Zoology. — I.  V.  Carus,  Geschichte  der  Zoologie 
(1872) ;  W.  Whewell,  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  "; 
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£.  Ray  Lankester,  '* Advancement  of  Science";  E. 
Perkier,  La  PhilosopMe  Zoologique  avant  Darwin  (1884) ; 
H.  A.  Nicholson,  "Natural  History:  Its  Rise  and 
Progress  in  Britain"  (1888);  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  "The 
Science  of  Life  "  (1899) ;  articles—"  Biology,"  "  Evolution," 
"Morphology,"  "Physiology,"  and  "Zoology,"  in  EfuycUh 
podia  Britannica, 


CouRss  LXXII. 
BOTANY 

Modes  of  Approach. — The  worst  approach  to  this  &9ci- 
nating  science  is  probably  that  afibrded  by  the  majority  of 
elementary  text-books,  which  are  strangely  forbidding  and 
lifeless.  It  is  better  to  walk  in  the  country  with  some  one 
whose  knowledge  has  passed  through  the  analytic  mill  and 
lost  the  straw  and  chaff  of  technicality.  It  is  better  to  work 
in  a  garden  and  to  learn  by  experience  what  individual 
plants  need,  what  their  characters  are,  and  how  they  behave. 
A  useful  mode  of  approach,  which  commends  itself  to  many, 
is  to  select  an  individual  type — a  bean  plant,  a  buttercup, 
or  a  bracken,  it  matters  little — and  study  it  down  to  the 
ground,  like  Tennyson's  flower  in  the  crannied  wait 
Marshall  Ward's  "Oak  Tree"  (Paul,  iSga)  may  be 
recommended  as  a  model  for  such  study.  Another  mode 
of  approach,  especially  useful  to  those  who  know  other 
deputments  of  natural  history,  is  to  inquire  into  the  inter- 
reladoos  between  plants  and  their  surroundings  («.f.,  soil- 
cultiire  experiments),  between  plants  and  plants  (as  in 
lichens),  between  plants  and  animab  (as  in  gall-formation), 
and  so  on.  Here  we  recommend  a  study  of  Geddes' 
"  Chapters  in  Modem  Botany  "  (Univ.  Ext  Series,  Murray), 

Another  way  of  getting  into  the  heart  of  things  is  to  select 
a  particular  problem.  To  those  who  wish  to  become  aware 
of  the  methods  of  Botany,  rather  than  to  get  a  grasp  of  the 
science  as  a  whole,  this  approach  may  be  strongly  recom- 
mended. We  would  suggest,  for  instance,  such  problems 
as  "Insectivorous  Plants,"  beginning  with  Geddes'  fine 
uticle  in  the  Encychpatdia  Brilannka,  working  on  to 
484 
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Darwin's  "Insectivorous  Plants/'  consulting  Kbrner's 
''  Life  of  Plants,"  and  so  on  till  Reynold  Green's  great 
work  on  ''Ferments"  is  reached.  Similarly  the  student 
might  select  "Climbing  Plants,"  and  work  from  Darwin 
pire  to  Darwin  fits.  Or  the  possessor  of  a  fine  microscope 
might  work  at  partnerships  between  bacteria  and  other 
plants,  using  Sims  Woodhead's  "Bacteria"  (Cont  Sc. 
Series)  as  an  introductory  work  of  reference. 

Introductory  Text-Books, — ^These  are  legion,  but  among 
those  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  trial  we  may  note 
Henfrey's  "Elementary  Course  of  Botany"  (4th  ed.); 
Green's  "  Manual  of  Botany  ";  Vines's  "  Elementary  Text-' 
book  of  Botany";  Scott's  "Structural  Botany";  J.  Oliver's 
"  Systematic  Botany." 

Larger  Text-books, — Excelling  all  others  in  vitality  is 
Kerner's  Pflanzenleben  (2  vols.),  admirably  translated  as 
"  The  Natural  History  of  Plants,"  edited  by  Oliver  (Blackie). 
The  first  volume  is  a  book  to  read  and  to  enjoy ;  the  second 
volume  is  mostly  for  reference.  An  admirable  work — to  be 
carefully  read  and  re-read — is  "  A  Text-book  of  Botany,"  by 
Strasburger,  Noll,  Schenck,  and  Schimper,  translated  by 
t^orter  (Macmillan,  1898).  More  advanced  students  will  go 
on  to  Sachs's  "  Text-book  of  Botany  ";  Goebel's  "  Morpho- 
logy of  Plants  ";  Vines's  "  Student's  Text-book  of  Botany  "; 
De  Bary's  "Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  V^etative 
Organs  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Ferns,"  edited  by  Bower 
and  Scott  (Clar.  Press,  1881). 

On  the  physiological  side  we  may  notice  especially  Sachs's 
"  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants  " — a  work  that  marks 
\  an  epoch,  and  is  most  educative  in  its  method.    Two  other 

great  books  are  Pfeffer's  Pflanzenphysiologie  (2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1897-1900;  tr.,  Oxford,  1900-2);  and  Frank's 
Lehrbuch  der  Botanik  (vol.  i.,  Leipzig,  1892).  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  a  less  elaborate  work,  Green's 
"Vegetable  Physiology,"  which  is  thoroughly  sound,  and 
Detbcar  and  Moor's  "Practical  Plant  Physiology."    See 
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also  Vines's  "  Physiology  of  Plants  "  (Cambridge,  1886X  and 
SoRAUBR,  "Popular  Treatise  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants 
for  Gardeners  "  (tr.,  Longmans,  1895). 

Guides  to  Practical  Work, — ^There  are  at  least  three  kinds 
of  practical  work  in  which  everyone  who  wishes  to  know 
what  Botany  means  must  to  some  eactent  engage. 

I.  There  is  the  pleasant  and  undoubtedly  educational 
work  of  collecting  and  identifying  plants.  This  gives  the 
careful  student  a  grasp  of  the  meaning  of ''  spedes,"  and  he 
can  get  this  from  our  "British  Flora"  even  more  readily 
than  from  our  "  British  Fauna,"  since  the  records  are  more 
complete,  close  examination  is  easier,  and  identification  is 
more  secure.  From  Botany,  even  better  than  from  Zoology, 
the  student  can  soon  come  to  appreciate  what  is  meant  by 
"  variations  "  and  "  modifications."  There  are  many  smaller 
"  British  Floras,"  but  it  is  best  to  get  a  really  good  one  to 
begin  with — either  Hooker's  "  Student's  Flora  "  (3rd  ed.) 
or  Babington's  "  Manual  of  British  Botany  "  (8th  ed.). 

The  field-work  of  collecting  and  identifjring  should  be 
followed  out  in  two  directions  :  (i)  that  of  trying  to  get  at 
a  reasonable  view  of  the  genetic  relationships  of  the  various 
orders,  and  that  requires  reference  to  large  works,  such  as 
the  great  series  of  volumes  by  Engler  and  Prantl,  Niatur- 
lichen  Pftanzen-Familien ;  Warming's  more  condensed  work ; 
Baillon's  "Natural  History  of  Plants"  (8  vols.,  tr.,  London, 
1871-88);  and  Willis's  "Manual  and  Dictionary  of  Flower- 
ing Plants  and  Ferns";  (2)  that  of  inquiring  into  the 
environmental  relations  of  the  plants  collected,  their  friends 
and  foes,  their  insect-visitors,  their  most  appropriate  habitats, 
their  best  soil,  etc.  See  Wiesner,  Biohgie  der  Pflanzen; 
MDller,  "  Fertilisation  of  Flowers  by  Insects "  (tr.  by 
D'Arcy  Thompson) ;  Ludwig,  Biohgie  der  Pflanzen  (Stutt- 
gart, 1895). 

But  the  field-student  of  flowering  plants  must  extend  his 
inquiries  to  the  flowerless  plants,  where  he  will  find  a  rare 
opportunity  of  studying  in  striking  vividness  the  pheno- 
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menon  of  alternation  of  generations,  and  of  appreciating  the 
pedigree  of  plants.  In  introduction  we  may  recommend 
Douglas  Campbell's  suggestive  work,  "Mosses and  Ferns" 
(1895),  and  Murray  and  Bennett's  "  Text-book  of  Crypto- 
gamic  Botany."  The  student  accustomed  to  microscopic 
work  will  find  it  a  delightful  task  to  study  the  minute  plants 
of  pond  and  stream.  His  best  aid  at  present  will  be 
Zacharias,  Die  ThUr-  und  PflanunweU  des  Siisswassers 
(4  vols.). 

II.  The  student  who  wishes  to  understand  modem 
Botany  in  the  very  least  degree  must  also  do  enough  prac- 
tical microscopic  work  to  enable  him  to  realise  what  cells 
and  tissues  are.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  this  kmd  of 
minute  analysis  is  very  much  easier  in  regard  to  plants  than 
in  regard  to  animals.  The  processes  of  fixing  and  cutting 
are  much  simpler  in  r^ard  to  v^etable  tissues.  The  aids 
which  have  most  commended  themselves  to  us  are  the 
"Practical  Botany"  of  Strasburger  and  Hillhouse,  a 
delightful  book  to  work  with;  Bower's  "Practical  Botany" 
(3rd  ed.,  1891);  Bower  and  Vaughan,  "Practical  Botany 
for  Beginners  ";  the  relevant  parts  of  Huxley  and  Martin's 
"Elementary  Biology";  and  Jeffery  Parker's  "Elemen- 
tary Biology." 

III.  The  internal  economy  of  plants  is  much  less  obvious 
than  that  of  animab,  since  there  is  less  conspicuous  and  less 
elaborate  division  of  labour  in  the  plant-body.  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary  that  the  student  should  perform  at  least 
some  of  the  elementary  exercises  in  v^etable  physiology — 
e.g.^  as  to  absorption  by  roots,  transpiration  by  leaves, 
respiration  and  assimilation,  if  he  is  to  realise  the  plant  as  a 
living  creature.  As  an  introductory  aid  we  recommend 
Darwin  and  Acton's  "  Practical  Physiology  of  Plants,"  from 
which  the  student  can  go  on  to  Detmar  and  Moor,  and  to 
the  famous  lectures  of  Sachs. 

Paleontology, — Fossil  plants  are  just  as  abundant  as  fossil 
animals,  and  in  some    (carboniferous)  districts  they  are 
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almost  as  conspicuous.  Thus,  the  student  may  reasonably 
b^in  by  finding  out  all  that  he  can  about  coaL  See 
Nicholson  and  Lydskker's  "  Manual  of  Paleontology "; 
Seward's  "  Fossil  Plants ";  and  Scott's  "  Fossil  Botany." 
Here,  too,  a  reference  may  be  made  to  Victor  Hern's 
important  work,  KuUurpflanzen  und  HausthUrt  (6th  ed., 
Berlin,  1894). 

GeographicalDisiribuHaH, — ^The  student  should  begin  by 
reading  die  chapter  in  Mill's  "  International  Geography '' 
(1899)  on  **The  Distribution  of  Living  Creatures,"  by  J. 
Arthur  Thomson,  and  then  proceed  to  such  works  as  the 
following:  Engler  and  Drude,  Vegetation derErde  (6  vols., 
1896-1902) ;  J.  Wiesner,  BiohgU  der  Pflanzen  (1889,  with 
Bibliography) ;  Warming,  Lehrbuch  der  okotogischen  Pflan- 
zengeographic  (Berlin,  1896).  Very  useful  are  the  typical 
pictures  in  Karstbn  and  Schenck's  Vegetationsbilder  (Jena, 
1903).  See  also  Baker,  "GeographicEd  Botany"  (Lovell, 
Reeve,  &  Co.,  1875).  The  biggest  book  on  the  subject 
is  that  of  ScHiMPER,  "  Plant  Geography  upon  a  Physio- 
logical Basis  "  (tr.  Clar.  Press,  1903). 

History  of  Botany. — ^Just  as  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
appreciating  modem  astronomy  is  to  read  a  history  such  as 
Berry's,  so  the  student  who  wishes  to  get  into  the  heart  of 
Botany  must  read  up  its  history.  A  brief  outline  will  be 
found  in  J.  Arthur  Thomson's  "  Science  of  Life "  and  in 
Wiesner's  Biologie  der  Pflanzen  ;  but  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  refer  here  to  one  of  the  best  histories  of  scientific 
development  ever  written,  "The  History  of  Botany :  1530- 
i860,"  by  Julius  von  Sachs  (tr.  by  Gamsey,  rev.  by  J. 
Bayley  Balfour ;  Clar.  Press,  1890). 
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